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The  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  war  gradually  became 
visible.  Now  that  the  era  of  Vienna  conferences  and  abortive 
negotiations  had  come  to  a  conclusion,  Russia  was  beginning  to 
understand  that  England  was  really  in  earnest,  and  she  made 
her  preparations  accordingly.     But  by  the  8th  of  September 
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Sebastopol  was  in  the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  England's  diffi- 
culties in  that  quarter  were  practically  at  an  end.  A  few 
weeks  before,  the  news  had  reached  England  of  the  death  of 
her  faithful  servant  Lord  Raglan — one  of  the  best  soldiers  and 
truest  gentlemen  this  country  has  ever  boasted.  His  last  days 
were  without  doubt  grievously  embittered  by  the  attacks  which 
the  newspapers  and  certain  not  too  well  informed  M.P.'s.  had 
made  upon  him,  and  by  the  feeling  that  many  people  in 
England  cast  upon  him  the  blame  of  all  the  disasters  which 
befell  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea.  The  failure  of  the 
attack  upon  the  Redan  was  the  finishing  stroke,  and  a  five 
days'  illness  terminated  in  death.  Lord  Beaconsfield  found  an 
opportunity  for  redeeming  his  pledge  that  English  generals 
should  not  find  the  Opposition  as  insensible  to  their  merits  as 
the  Whigs  had  been  to  those  of  Wellington ;  and  when  the 
Queen's  message,  asking  the  House  to  make  provision  for  Lord 
Raglan's  family,  came  before  the  House  (3rd  July),  he  not 
merely  seconded  the  resolutions  of  the  Government,  but  de- 
livered himself  of  a  brief  eulogy  of  the  departed  general,  as 
exquisite  in  its  literary  finish  as  honourable  to  the  heart  of  the 
orator. 

The  fall  of  Sebastopol  stimulated  the  energies  of  those  who 
fancied  that  a  peace  was  immediately  practicable,  and  Austria 
at  once  opened  fresh  negotiations  with  France  and  England. 
The  former  state  she  found  much  more  pliable  than  the  latter. 
As  is  their  wont,  the  French  people  had  gone  into  the  conflict 
with  a  light  heart,  but  when  they  found  it  was  not  to  be  a  mere 
military  promenade,  they  grew  tired,  and  sought  how  best  they 
might  escape  from  it.  They  had  too  an  uneasy  suspicion  that 
some  of  the  highest  personages  in  the  Empire — possibly  even 
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the  Emperor  himself — were  using  the  information  which  they 
possessed  for  the  purpose  of  speculating  on  the  Bourse,  and 
that  suspicion  undoubtedly  created  enormous  dissatisfaction. 
In  England  the  feeling  was  different.  So  much  blood  had 
been  spilled  and  so  vast  a  treasure  had  been  expended,  that 
the  nation  was  almost  unanimous  in  its  determination  to  insist 
on  continuing  the  war  until  a  satisfactory  conclusion  should 
be  attained.  This  determination  was  not  very  acceptable  to 
France,  which  power,  in  conjunction  with  Austria,  actually 
made  proposals  for  peace  which  England  was  expected  to  accept 
without  modification.  Nothing  of  the  kind  could,  of  course,  be 
tolerated,  and  Count  Walewski  had  to  be  told  through  Count 
de  Persigny,  that  although  the  English  nation  would  be  en- 
chanted with  an  honourable  peace  "  rather  than  be  constrained 
to  sign  one  with  unsatisfactory  conditions,  it  would  prefer  to 
continue  the  war  with  no  other  allies  than  Turkey."  * 

A  month  later  Austria  returned  to  the  charge ;  still  in  the 
interests  of  Russia,  and  proposing  that  the  question  of  the 
Black  Sea  should  be  settled  by  a  separate  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Turkey — a  suggestion  which  the  Queen  aptly  described 
as  "too  naif."  The  negotiations  consequently  went  on,  England 
always  insisting  upon  the  point  for  which  she  had  stood  out  in 
the  first  instance — the  neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon,  though  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close, 
and  though  tampered  with  by  Russian  influences,  adhered 
loyally  to  the  English  alliance,  and  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1856,  the  Times  was  able  to  announce  in  its  second  edition 
that  "Russia  had  unconditionally  accepted  the  proposition  of 
the  Allies."     On  the  1st  of  February  the  Protocol  was  signed 

*  "  Life  of  Palmei'stoii,"  vol.  2,  p.  104.     "  Prince  Consort,"  vol.  3,  p.  395. 
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at  Vienna  by  the  representatives  of  the  five  powers ;  the 
armistice  was  extended  to  the  1st  of  March,  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  Congress  at  Paris  decided  upon. 

Parliament  had  been  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the 
31st  of  January,  the  greater  part  of  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
being  of  course  devoted  to  the  approaching  peace.  The  debate 
on  the  Address  was  very  short,  and  Mr.  Disraeli's  contribution 
to  it  was  a  brief  speech,  in  which  he  explained  why  he  refrained 
from  criticising  the  action  of  the  Government,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  negotiation  now  commenced  would  result  in  a 
durable  peace.  He  closed  with  a  patriotic  assurance  that  "if 
Her  Majesty  fails  in  the  negotiations  which  are  now  about  to 
be  carried  on — if  the  conditions  of  peace  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  is  cognizant  but  with  which  we  are  unacquainted  may 
not  effect  that  great  result  which  is  now  generally  expected 
and  generally  desired — we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
Her  Majesty  may  appeal  with  confidence  to  her  Parliament  to 
support  her  in  a  renewed  struggle,  and  that  there  is  no  sum 
which  Parliament  will  not  cheerfully  vote,  or  her  people  cheer- 
fully raise,  to  vindicate  her  honour  and  maintain  the  indepen- 
dence and  interests  of  her  Kingdom," —  language  and  a  temper 
which  drew  from  Lord  Palmerston  an  emphatic  and  cordial 
recognition. 

Although,  however,  he  abstained  from  factiously  harassing 
the  Government  during  the  negotiations  for  peace,  Mr.  Disraeli 
did  not  fail  to  exercise  his  right  of  criticism  when  other  matters 
called  for  it,  and  an  opjDortunity  was  speedily  afforded  by  a 
blunder  of  the  Ministry.  Amongst  the  measures  promised 
in  the  Queen's  Speech  was  one  for  redressing  the  grievances 
of   shipowners    in    the    matter    of  local   dues.      The    Bill   was 
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accordingly  brought  in,  but  when  the  time  came  for  the  second 
reading,  Lord  Palmerston  withdrew  it  with  the  ingenuous  ad- 
mission that  "  in  regard  to  the  cases  of  the  towns  which  would 
be  affected  by  the  measure,  there  were  a  far  greater  variety  of 
different  circumstances  and  complicated  interests  than  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  led  to  suppose."  In  other 
words,  a  most  important  and  far-reaching  measure  had  been 
brought  in  without  any  proper  inquiry.  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed 
his  satisfaction  at  the  result,  but  delivered  himself  of  a  pungent 
criticism  of  the  way  in  which  Ministers  brought  forward  and 
withdrew  their  hasty  and  imperfect  measures.  "  I  have  been 
most  anxious,"  said  he, "  that  we  should  not  give  foreign  nations 
the  idea  that  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  a  weak 
Government,  a  Government  that  had  no  resources  upon  which 
it  could  permanently  rely.  I  had  hoped  that  whatever  there 
might  be  to  reprehend  in  the  general  tone  of  our  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  that  whatever  may  be  the  rumours  of  political  strife 
in  the  Parliamentary  world,  we  should  at  least  show  Europe  that 
an  English  Minister  having  to  fulfil  a  great  duty  to  his  country } 
might  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  sympathy  and  forbearance 
of  a  patriotic  House  of  Commons.  Such,  Sir,  was  the  hope  I 
fondly  cherished.  But  what  has  happened  ?  Ever  since  Parlia- 
ment commenced  its  sittings  for  the  present  Session — a  period 
of  about  a  month — feebleness,  blunders,  misfortunes,  defeat  and 
discomfiture  have  been  the  lot  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
And  who  has  defeated  them  ?  Who  has  discomfited  them  ? 
Who  has  reduced  them  to  this  state  of  perplexity  and  humilia- 
tion ?  Not  the  Opposition  ;  not  their  own  supporters.  Them- 
selves alone  are  the  authors  of  their  misfortunes,  themselves 
alone  have  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  at  the  present 
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moment  is  most  deplorable  and  most  earnestly  to  be  depre- 
cated. .  .  .  What  a  piece  of  business  you  have  made  of  it  with 
your  Life  Peerages  (Lord  Wensleydale's  case),  your  Crimean 
reports  and  your  Boards  of  Generals  to  investigate  the  conduct 

of  men  you  were  bound  in  honour  and  policy  to  support 

Parliament  has  only  sat  for  about  a  month  ;  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  there  has  been  but  one  anxious  desire  to  veil  the  weak- 
ness of  the  Government,  if  unhappily  they  are  weak  ;  and  yet, 
at  a  most  important  crisis  in  the  history  and  fortunes  of  the 
country,  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  so  skilfully  managed 
their  affairs  that  they  have  secured  for  themselves  a  startling 
defeat  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament." 

Before  many  weeks  had  passed  over  other  opportunities  for 
criticism  of  the  Government  presented  themselves.  Concerning 
the  peace  which  had  been  signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March, 
he  maintained  a  dignified  and  patriotic  silence,  albeit  there 
were  many  points  in  which  the  policy  of  the  Government  might 
have  been  questioned  and  criticised.  On  general  questions, 
however,  he  felt  himself  under  no  such  restraint,  and,  accord- 
ingly, when  Lord  John  Russell,  after  bringing  in  a  string  of 
resolutions,  twelve  in  number,  on  the  subject  of  education, 
withdrew  seven  of  them,  he  censured  the  levity  of  purpose 
thus  displayed  in  somewhat  strong  terms,  urging  that  Lord 
John  should  withdraw  the  whole  series  as  out  of  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  put  the 
House  to  the  humiliation  of  a  division,  not  upon  the  great 
question  of  education,  but  upon  a  trumpery  matter  of  detail 
such  as  the  appointment  of  sub-inspectors  of  schools. 

When  the  details  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  came  on  for  discus- 
sion, Lord  Beacunsfield,  as  we  have  seen,  held  generously  aloui'. 
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Truth  to  say,  that  peace  was  not  very  popular.  The  Prince 
Consort  wrote  indeed  to  Baron  Stockmar,  "  here  it  was  received 
with  moderate  satisfaction,"  *  but  the  satisfaction  was  very 
moderate  indeed.  People  were  glad,  of  course,  that  a  costly 
and  wearying  struggle  was  over,  but  there  was  a  very  general 
feeling  that  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  which 
the  country  had  cheerfully  made  was  very  ill  repaid  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris — a  Treaty  which  was  very  well  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  which,  it  was  obvious,  did  not  effectually  curb  the  power  and 
the  aggressiveness  of  Russia,  and  which  would  assuredly  be  set 
aside  as  soon  as  that  state  had  recovered  herself  and  the  other 
signatary  powers  should  be  otherwise  occupied.  "Lord  Palmer- 
ston  himself,"  says  Earl  Russell  in  his  "  Recollections  and  Sug- 
gestions," "  did  not  expect  that  the  Treaty  of  1856  would  last 
fourteen  years,  which  was  the  actual  time  of  its  duration." 
But  whatever  Lord  Palmerston  expected,  the  people  of  this 
country  certainly  had  hoped  that  the  sacrifices  they  had  made 
would  be  rewarded  by  the  removal  of  the  Eastern  Question 
from  the  domain  of  politics.  That  end  had  most  certainly  not 
been  obtained,  and  the  fact  was  perfectly  well  known  in 
England.  The  surprising  point  is  that  the  popular  discontent 
did  not  find  a  louder  voice,  and  there  can  be  little  question  that 
if  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal- 
contents he  would  have  had  a  large  following.  Patriotism  a\  as 
happily  stronger  than  party  feeling,  and  if  Lord  Beaconsfield 
did  not  wholly  approve  the  terms  of  the  Peace,  he  offered  no 
public  evidence  of  his  feelings.  When  the  House  of  Commons 
solemnly  voted  its  thanks  to  the  Army  he  seconded  the  reso 
lution   of  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  character  as   leader  of  the 

*   "  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,"  vol.  3,  p.   171. 
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Opposition  in  a  brief  but  most  eloquent  speech,  wherein  he 
took  occasion  to  express  his  opiuion  "  that  when  the  verdict — I 
will  not  say  of  posterity — but  that  when  the  calm  and  unimpas- 
sioned  verdict  of  the  time  in  which  we  live  is  given  upon  these 
events,  it  will  be  acknowledged  that  in  the  late  struggle  our 
country  has  shown  all  those  qualities  which  maintain  a  nation's 
greatness  and  which  prevent  the  decline  and  fall  of  Empires." 

The  Budget  of  1856  was  brought  in  on  the  19th  of  May, 
and  was  received  without  any  marks  of  open  hostility  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  He  had  not  approved  the  guarantee  of  the  Turkish 
Loan  in  the  preceding  year,  nor  had  he  willingly  consented  to 
the  advance  of  two  millions  to  Sardinia,  regarding,  naturally 
enough,  both  operations  as  symptomatic  of  an  intention  to 
revert  to  that  system  of  subsidies  which  had  proved  so  un- 
pleasantly expensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  He  did 
not,  however,  fail  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  war  had  been  a 
prodigiously  costly  business,  and  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  had  a  right  to  the  loyal  support  of  the  Opposition  in  its 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  financial  difficulties  with  which  it 
was  environed.  The  war  had  added  forty-two  millions  to  the 
National  Debt,  and  had  cost  altogether  £77,588,711.*  Nothing, 
therefore,  could  have  been  more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Disraeli, 
speaking  on  the  Budget  of  the  year,  with  its  new  loan  to  make 
hid  the  large  deficit  which  existed  in  the  national  accounts, 
should  have  considered  it  his  duty  to  impress  upon  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  for  a  "  wise  but  at  the  same  time  rigid 
economy. "  He  said  : — "  I  am  convinced  that  that  is  the  only 
spirit  in  which  we  can  confirm  the  principles  of  finance  upon 
which  our  system  is  now  generally  established,  and  that  will 

*  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  "Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,"  p.  281. 
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enable  us  to  prepare  those  resources  for  the  future  which, 
whenever  an  emergency  arises,  will  enable  us  to  show  the  same 
power  we  have  recently  displayed."  He  dwelt  with  some 
earnestness  on  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  misfortunes 
and  disappointments  which  had  characterized  the  opening  of 
the  late  war  would  by  any  means  be  prevented  in  the  future  by 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  during  the  time  of  peace  larger 
than  the  needs  of  the  country  required,  and  urged  that  the  only 
effect  of  an  excessive  military  establishment  in  the  time  of 
peace  would  be  that  we  should  go  into  the  next  war  crippled 
for  want  of  those  resources  which  a  wise  economy  wrould  have 
accumulated.  On  the  question  of  the  gift  to  Sardinia,  he  asked 
for  fuller  explanations  than  the  Government  had  vouchsafed, 
in  view  of  the  execution  of  that  tripartite  treaty  which  practi- 
cally made  England,  France  and  Austria  arbiters  of  the  destinies 
of  Europe.  An  alliance  with  Austria  might,  he  admitted,  be 
wise  and  politic,  but  if  such  an  alliance  were  entered  into  it 
could  not  be  right  "to  enter  into  relations  with  the  King  of 
Sardinia  which  stimulate  him  to  a  policy  utterly  opposed  to  the 
Austrian  and  Imperial  policy,  utterly  opposed  to  the  retention 
of  the  Italian  provinces  by  Austria,  and  utterly  opposed  to 
the  solemn  policy  which  has  produced  the  Tripartite  Treaty.  .  . 
If  for  the  sake  of  exciting  the  unreflecting  applause  of  the  mob, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  for  the  existing  Government  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  devoted  to  those  vague  entities  called  'Liberal 
opinions,'  we  are  again  to  be  in  the  position  of  stimulating 
Italian  liberalism,  while  at  the  same  time  we  rivet  the  fetters 
of  Austrian  despotism,  I  foresee  for  this  nation  consequences 
most  fatal  to  her  just  and  legitimate  influence,  and  to  that  high 
character  which,  notwithstanding  the  mistakes  we  sometimes 
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commit,  and  which,  despite  our  party  conflicts,  it  is  our  happi- 
ness to  think  that  our  country  has  hitherto  maintained." 

Italian  affairs  came  before  the  House  once  more,  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  of  July,  upon  a  motion  for  an  Address  "  for  copies 
or  extracts  of  any  recent  communications  which  have   taken 
place  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Governments 
of  Austria,  Rome,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  relating 
to  the  affairs  of  Italy."     The  motion  was  brought  forward  by 
Lord  John  "Russell — now  out  of  the  Ministry — and  was  resisted 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  ground  that  the  production  of  the 
papers  would  be  detrimental    to  the  interests    of  the    public 
service.     Mr.  Disraeli  followed  Lord  Palmerston  with  an  elabo- 
rate criticism   of  the  Whig  policy  in   Italy,  pointing  out  that 
meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  Italian  kingdoms  stimulated  the 
insurrectionary  movements,  and  created  a  feeling  of  great  dis- 
trust of  our  intentions  on  the  part  of  Austria.     At  the  same 
time  we  were  not  very  consistent,  seeing  that  whilst  the  Eng- 
lish Government  was  urging  on  the  anti- Austrian  movement  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  it  was  actually  looking  to  an  Austrian  inter- 
vention at  Naples  as  the  best  if  not  the  only  means  of  restoring 
peace  and  good  government.     He  protested,  too,  against  the 
notion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  interfere  perpetually 
in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  smaller  foreign  states.     Non- 
intervention is  the  golden  rule  of  English  foreign  politics,  and 
it  could  not  be  well  to  discard  it  even  in  the  case  of  a  power  like 
that  of  the  Two  Sicilies.     Granting  that  all  the  tales  of  mis- 
government  told  of  the   sovereign  of  that  country  were  true, 
the  same  things  had  been  told  of  Austria  in  her  dealings  with 
the  states  of  Northern  Italy,  and  as  we  had  not  interfered  in 
their  case  it  was  hardly  fair  for  us  to  interfere  now.     Lord  John 
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Russell  had  brought  forward  his  great  panacea — constitutional 
Government — as  the  remedy  for  all  the  evils  of  despotism  in 
Southern  Italy.  Mr.  Disraeli  reminded  him  that  the  uprising 
of  the  people  was  not  in  favour  of  Constitutionalism,  but  was 
the  work  of  those  secret  societies,  whose  object  was  not  reform 
but  destruction.  An  English  Minister  had  boasted — not  very 
wisely — that  he  had  only  to  hold  up  his  hand  and  there  would 
be  a  revolution  in  Italy  to-morrow.  Such  a  thing  was  quite 
possible,  and  what  would  happen  ?  You  would  have  a  Red 
Republic.  The  Pope  would  be  driven  out  once  more,  and  all 
his  Cardinals  with  him.  France  and  Austria  would  at  once 
interfere  and  overrun  the  peninsula,  and  the  last  state  of  Italy 
would  be  worse  than  the  first.  Happily  for  Italy,  happily  for 
the  peace  of  Europe,  it  was  clear  that  Lord  Palmerston,  in  spite 
of  proctocols  and  in  spite  of  Cavour's  dispatches,  intended  to  do 
nothing.  "  I  believe  that  the  noble  Viscount,  profiting  by  the 
past,  remembering  the  experience  of  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
has  made  up  his  mind  not  again  to  be  seduced  into  a  position 
so  difficult  and  so  dangerous  as  that  which  he  then  encountered. 
This,  also,  I  will  say,  that  I  have  such  confidence  in  the  wisdom 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  that  1  feel  persuaded  that,  as 
regards  the  affairs  ol  Italy,  he  is  of  the  same  opinion  and  deter- 
mination as  the  noble  Lord,  the  first  Minister.  ...  I  can  feel  for 
the  condition  of  Italy  as  keenly  as  any  gentleman  in  this  House 
— be  he  a  first  Minister  or  an  ex-first  Minister.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  the  time  will  come  when  there  are  in  Italy  neither 
secret  societies  nor  crowned  despots.  But  these  are  questions 
for  the  closet,  not  for  a  practical  and  popular  Assembly.  We 
have  to  deal  with  the  facts  before  us,  and  if  we  raise  up  an 
agitation  against  Austrian  rule  without  having  a  distinct  con- 
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ception  in  our  minds  of  the  objects  at  which  we  aim  and  the 
line  of  conduct  which  we  intend  to  pursue,  we  shall  be  arresting 
the  progress  of  Italy  and  aggravating  every  misfortune  which 
has  been  brought  under  our  notice.  ...  I  hope,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  in  conclusion,  "  that  if  we  agree  to  interfere  in  Italy, 
it  will  be  a  real  interference  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are 
not  prepared  to  act — if  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  effect  to 
our  policy  by  force,  then  the  best  thing  for  us  will  be  to  remain 
silent  ;  not  to  seek  to  rouse  the  passions  of  the  population  ; 
not  to  upset  thrones — a  policy  which  can  only  end  in  aggra- 
vating the  thraldom  of  Italy,  and  may  lead  to  consequences 
still  more  fraught  with  disaster — not  to  Italy  only,  but  to 
Europe." 

When  in  the  course  of  this  Session  the  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Government  in  turning  Mr.  Crampton  out  of  Washing- 
ton, on  account  of  what  he  had  done  for  the  promotion  of 
enlistment  for  the  Prince  Consort's  especial  hobby,  the  "  Foreign 
Legion,"  came  to  be  canvassed,  Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  with 
equal  enlightenment  and  breadth  of  view.  He  urged  upon 
the  House  that  the  English  Minister  at  Washington  had  but 
carried  out  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  and  entreated 
the  House  to  declare  that  he  was  not  to  be  made  the  scape- 
goat for  Ministerial  sins.  As  for  the  jealousy  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  he  saw  so  man}7  illustrations  in  England,  he 
would  only  say  that  that  jealousy  was  greatly  to  be  deplored. 
The  United  States  might  obtain  all  that  they  had  a  right  fairly 
to  expect  without  injury  either  to  Europe  in  general  or  to 
England  in  particular ;  and  it  is,  he  urged,  "  the  business  of  a 
statesman  to  recognise  the  necessity  of  an  increase  in  their 
power,  and   at  the   same  time  to  make  them  understand  that 
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they  will  most  surely  accomplish  all  the  objects  they  pro} lose 
by  accepting  those  principles  of  international  law  which  in 
civilised  communities  have  always  been  upheld,  and  to  impress 
upon  them  that,  instead  of  vaunting  that  they  will  build  their 
greatness  on  the  Monroe  doctrine — which  is  the  doctrine  of 
isolation — they  should  seek  to  attain  it  by  deferring  to  the 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  by  allowing  their  destiny  to  be 
regulated  by  the  same  high  principles  of  policy  which  all  the 
European  communities  that  have  a  political  system  have  in- 
variably recognised."  The  Ministry  escaped  a  vote  of  censure 
by  a  majority  of  194  in  a  House  of  354  ;  but  it  seems  probable, 
from  the  tone  of  the  debate  and  the  great  exasperation  against 
the  United  States  which  prevailed  out  of  doors,  that  the  result 
would  have  been  very  different  had  the  leader  of  the  (^position 
chosen  to  make  this  a  party  question,  and  to  use  it  as  a  lever 
for  turning  the  Government  out  of  office. 

The  Session  came  to  an  end  on  the  28th  of  July.  It  had 
been  a  singularly  barren  one,  all  the  energies  of  Parliament 
appearing  to  have  been  absorbed  in  the  Peace  and  in  the  not 
very  fruitful  discussions  which  originated  out  of  the  Report  of 
the  Crimean  Commission,  which  the  Government  ungenerously 
placed  on  the  table  of  the  House  without  allowing  those  whom 
it  censured  an  opportunity  of  defending  themselves.  Of  actual 
legislative  work  there  had  been  scarcely  any.  The  police  acts 
had  been  amended ;  some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
University  Commission  had  been  embodied  in  an  Act ;  the 
principle  of  Limited  Liability  in  Joint  Stock  undertakings  had 
been  recognized  ;  the  powers  of  the  County  Courts  enlarged ; 
and  the  Coast  Guard  placed  under  the  Admiralty.  With  that 
the  meagre  list  of  measures  upon  which  Parliament  was  congra- 
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tulated  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  terminated.     As  might 
have  been  expected  under  such  circumstances,  the  House  did 
not  separate  without  listening  to  a  review  of  the  Session  from  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.    He  moved  for  a  return  of  all  the  Bills 
which  had  been  introduced  and  dropped  during  the  Session,  and 
began  his  speech  by  drawing  a  parallel  between  the  prolonged 
but  fruitless  Session  of  1848,  and  the  shorter  but  equally  barren 
Session  of  1856.     The  House  was  reminded  how  in  the  earlier 
year  the  Government  had  attempted  to  throw  the  responsibility 
for  its  failure  upon  the  loquacity  of  members,  and  how  not 
merely  had  that  charge  been  disposed  of  in  his  speech,  but  a 
Committee  of  the  House  had  actually  reported  that  no  change 
in  the  forms  of  procedure  was  either  practicable   or  desirable. 
In  the  same  way,  as  in  1848,  Mr.  Disraeli  then  proceeded  to 
contrast  the  promises  of  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  year  with   the   amount  of  legislative  work  actually  per- 
formed.    The  miserable  result  he  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  could  not  command  a  Par- 
liamentary majority.     "  In  the  general  conduct  of  affairs  the 
greatest  respect  is  paid  to  gentlemen  who  occupy  their  position 
— a   position    which    they    obtained    in    my    opinion    with    all 
honour,  and   in   a  manner  which  as  far  as  the  noble  lord  is 
concerned  does,  I   think,  the  utmost  credit  to  his  spirit  and 
promptitude     .     .     .     All  the  money  which  is  wanted  for  the 
public  service  is  cheerfully  granted  to  the  noble  lord  when  we 
are  at  war — if  troops  are  wanted  they  are  at  once  given  to  him, 
and  when  he  is  engaged  in  negotiations  and  requires  forbear- 
ance,    that     forbearance     is     yielded    with     equal    readiness. 
Whether    he    prosecutes    a   war    or    makes    a   treaty    he    can 
count  on  the  support  of  the  House.     But  when  her  Majesty's 
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ministers  .  .  .  submit  measures  to  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament they  do  not  meet  with  that  confiding  support  which 
can  only  exist  in  this  House  when  it  is  founded  on  a  tradi- 
tionary connexion  or  identity  of  principle."  This  state  of 
things,  he  argued,  produced  two  evils,  each  of  which  re-acted 
on  the  other.  On  the  one  hand  ministers  were  unable  to 
legislate  with  success;  on  the  other  the  certainty  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  produced  carelessness  on  their  parts  in  the 
preparation  of  their  measures.  He  denied  that  the  want  of 
Parliamentary  sympathy  was  owing  to  the  effects  of  the  Reform 
of  the  representative  system  or  to  the  extinction  or  dislocation 
of  parties,  and  he  justified  his  position  by  an  analysis  of  the 
principles  and  opinions  of  parties  with  reference  to  foreign  as 
well  as  to  domestic  politics,  maintaining  that  there  were 
distinct  opinions  in  this  country  as  regarded  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  reference  to  Russia,  to  Austria  and  to  the 
United  States.  It  was  idle,  then,  he  contended,  to  pretend 
that  parties  have  ceased  to  exist.  "I  apprehend  that  there  is 
a  Conservative  party  and  a  Conservative  policy,  and  if  the 
noble  lord  and  his  colleagues  are  pursuing  that  policy  the 
inference  is  erroneous  that  the  Conservative  party  is  extinct. 
What  party  is  really  extinct  it  is  not  for  me  now  to  say.  .  .  I 
know  it  will  be  said  that  it  would  be  more  straightforward  and 
more  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  the  people  of  this 
country  that  the  Conservative  policy  should  be  carried  out  by 
those  who  are  avowedly  Conservatives ;  but  what  I  say  is  that 
we  who  maintain  Conservative  opinions  .  .  .  and  who  deplore 
the  consequences  of  a  Parliamentary  Session  like  that  now 
closing,  have  two  sources  of  consolation  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs.     In  the  first  place  we  have  what  I  think  should  be  and 
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what  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  greatest  consolation  to  us — 
to  see  our  opinions  prevalent  in  high  places.  The  second, 
which  is  scarcely  less  important,  is  that  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  existing  system  will  be  an  injurious  influence 
upon  our  rivals,  the  Liberal  party.  No  party  can  long  exist 
where  its  chief  and  selected  men  are  in  power  and  continue  to 
hold  office  not  only  without  carrying  their  principles  into  effect, 
but  without  even  frankly  avowing  their  profession.  I  see  before 
me  many  members  of  the  Administration  who  obtained  their 
seats  in  the  House  by  their  protestations  to  their  constituents — 
by  their  Liberal  engagements  to  the  great  Liberal  party — but 
who,  having  adopted  a  Conservative  policy,  still  retain  their 
seats  in  that  Administration.  It  is  for  them  to  explain  their 
position  to  their  constituents  and  to  the  party  in  the  country 
whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent.  .  .  .  The  peoj:>le  of  this 
country  will  find  upon  reflection  that  from  the  competitive 
emulation  of  great  political  parties  has  sprung  that  wise  and 
temperate  system  of  Government  which  has  so  long  charac- 
terised the  history  of  this  country  ;  they  will  cherish  with  still 
greater  interest  and  they  will  value  still  more  highly  the 
distinctive  principles  which  form  parties.  At  any  rate  when 
we  are  told  .  .  .  that  the  present  lamentable  state  of  public 
affairs  is  occasioned  by  the  break  wp  of  parties,  we  at  least  can 
say,  '  That  allegation  does  not  apply  to  us  ;  we  are  a  Conserva- 
tive party  ;  we  hold  Conservative  opinions  ;  we  are  prepared  to 
maintain  them,  and  if  a  Minister  who  has  no  opinions  cannot 
pass  his  measures  he  has  no  right — and  those  who  defend  him 
have  no  right — to  libel  the  constitution  of  the  country  to  which 
we  owe  all  our  reputation  and  all  our  greatness.'  " 

Two  great  convulsions  abroad   in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
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were  to  do  for  the  Government  that  which  the  eloquence  oi 
opponents  was  insufficient  to  accomplish.  For  a  considerable 
time  a  practice  had  obtained  in  China  of  allowing  Chine 
vessels  to  take  out  English  papers,  and  to  place  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  English  consuls.  It  is  obvious  that 
such  a  custom  was  one  eminently  liable  to  abuse  and  one  which 
needed  the  greatest  care  and  reserve  on  our  part  to  prevent  its 
being  made  an  engine  of  mischief.  Unfortunately  consuls  are 
not  invariably  the  wisest  of  men,  and  to  entrust  them  with  such 
a  power  as  this  practice  implied  was  to  run  great  risk  of  en- 
dangering our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Government.  The 
crash  came  at  the  beginning  of  October.  A  lorcha — the  word 
is  Portuguese,  and  is  explained  by  Lacerda  as  "  a  sort  of  ship  of 
India" — called  the  "Arrow"  was  lying  in  the  Canton  River. 
She  had  been  built  by  a  Chinese  ;  she  was  owned  by  a  Chinese  ; 
her  captain  and  crew  were  Chinese,  but  she  had  had  an  English 
registry,  which  had  expired  early  in  September.  Nevertheless 
she  still  flew  the  English  flag,  and  claimed  English  protection. 
Why  such  protection  should  have  been  given  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  The  lorcha  had  a  most  evil  reputation.  She  was 
notoriously  used  for  smuggling  purposes,  and  to  the  evasion  of 
the  Chinese  revenue  laws  she  added  a  little  piracy.  Her  right 
to  use  the  English  flag  at  all  was,  to  say  the  least,  questionable, 
seeing  that  the  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature  of  Hone  Kono- 
was  framed  for  the  benefit  of  ships  of  a  totally  different  class. 
In  any  case  the  position  was  a  doubtful  one,  and  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  authorities 
should  have  boarded  her  and  taken  out  her  master  and  crew. 
It  was  said  that  the  English  flag  was  hauled  down,  but  of  that 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence,  and  the  Chinese  officials  emphati- 
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cully  denied  that  anything  of  the  sort  had  heen  done.  A 
demand  for  reparation  was  made,  to  which  the  Chinese  Com- 
missioners afterwards  assented,  but  Sir  John  (formerly  Dr.) 
Bowring — a  great  pet  of  several  Whig  Governments  in  succession 
— thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one  for  increasing  British 
influence  at  Canton.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Sir  Michael 
Seymour,  the  naval  commander  on  the  station,  calling  upon 
him  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  treaty  obligations  as  regarded 
the  city  of  Canton.  Sir  Michael  Seymour  complied  with  Sir 
John  Bowling's  wishes,  and  began  by  destroying  the  forts  on 
the  river.  England  was  thus  plunged  into  a  costly  and  em- 
bittered war  for  the  sake  of  a  piratical  Chinese  trading  boat, 
and  placed  in  an  essentially  false  position  by  the  action  of  her 
Whig  representatives  abroad. 

To  complicate  matters,  a  mutiny  broke  out  amongst  our 
troops  in  India.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1856,  Lord  Dalhousie 
had  left  Calcutta  for  England  worn  out  with  toil  and  the  effects 
of  the  climate.  The  last  official  act  he  performed  was  to  receive 
a  farewell  address,  and  in  the  course  of  the  short  and  touching 
speech  which  he  then  delivered,  he  warned  his  hearers  against 
relying  on  a  long  continued  peace  in  India.  By  January  1857, 
his  forebodings  were  realised,  General  Hearsey  reporting  to  the 
Government  that  at  Dum-Dum,  near  Calcutta,  there  was  a  very 
uneasy  feeling  amongst  the  Sepoys,  who  had  been  told  that  the 
new  cartridges  which  had  been  served  out  to  them  were  greased 
with  the  fat  of  pigs  and  of  oxen,  and  that  the  object  of  making 
them  bite  them  was  to  destroy  their  caste.  Immediately  on 
this  becoming  known,  it  was  observed  that  all  the  traces  of  a 
wide  spread  insurrectionary  organisation  were  visible  in  India  ; 
that  ehupatties  (cakes  of  unleavened  bread)  and  lotahs  (earthen- 
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ware  pots)  were  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  from  house  to  house, 
from  village  to  village,  and  that  wherever  the  native  soldiery 
were  to  he  found,  disaffection  was  sure  to  manifest  itself.  Old 
Indians  looked  gloomy  and  younger  men  felt  uneasy.  To  add 
to  the  complication,  English  diplomacy  had  created  for  us  a 
little  war  in  Persia,  where,  on  the  27th  of  January,  General 
Outram  landed  with  a  small  force  to  avenge  the  Persian  occupa- 
tion of  Herat  in  Cabul. 

In   the  midst  of  all  this   turmoil,  Parliament   was   opened 
on  the    3rd   of  February.     The   Queen's   Speech   was   almost 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  details  of  Lord  Palmerston's  "spirited 
foreign  policy,"  which  had  thus  landed  the  country  in  a  war 
with    China,  a  war  with    Persia,   a  quarrel  with  the    King   of 
the   two    Sicilies,  and    a   misunderstanding   with    the    United 
States  on  the  subject  of  Central  America,     The  Indian  Mutiny 
was    not   referred    to,    and    the    legislation    for    the   year    was 
vaguely  mentioned  in  the  Speech.     "Bills  will  be  submitted 
for    your   consideration,"    said   her   Majesty's   representatives, 
"  for  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of  important  portions 
of  the   law."     When    the   debate    on   the  Address   came   on, 
Mr.  Disraeli  delivered   himself   of  an   elaborate   and    minute 
indictment  of  the  Government.     He  pointed  out  that  at  the 
elose  of  the  late  struggle,  the  condition  of  the  Great  Powers 
of  Europe  afforded  a  fair  prospect  of  peace.     How  was  it  then 
that    wars   and  rumours   of  wars  pervaded   the  whole  of  the 
Speech  from  the  throne  ?     The  seeds  of  difficulty  in  our  diplo- 
matic  relations   had   been,   he   contended,   sown   immediately 
after  the  Treaty  of  Peace  ;   first  with  reference  to  Italy,  our 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of   which  country  had   for    six- 
months  diverted  the  mind  of  England  from  the  consideration 
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of  her  domestic  policy,  and  lie  created  an  enormous  sensation, 
by  the  declaration  that  at  that  time  a  secret  treaty  was  in 
existence,  by  which  France  guaranteed  to  Austria  with  the 
assent  of  the  English  government,  the  whole  of  her  Italian 
dominions.  Was  a  minister,  he  asked,  justified  in  holding 
out  to  Italy  and  to  Europe  under  these  circumstances,  that 
he  was  determined  to  change  the  aspect  of  social  and  political 
life  in  the  Peninsula  ?  He  insisted  that  the  people  of  this 
country  were  the  victims  of  an  imposture  —  that  time  was 
wasted  and  expense  unnecessarily  incurred.  Then  came  the 
Russian  difficulty.  What  was  the  reason,  he  inquired,  for 
our  being  on  the  point  of  losing  one  of  the  principal  objects 
fur  which  we  had  gone  to  war?  The  reason  was,  that  our 
plenipotentiary,  himself  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  blun- 
dered over  his  work.  Yet,  instead  of  the  mistake  being 
avowed  and  rectified,  every  means  was  taken  to  excite  the 
popular  mind  against  Russia  and  to  create  an  impression 
that  she  wished  to  back  out  of  the  Treaty.  All  these  difficul- 
ties in  foreign  affairs  which  had  occupied  nearly  a  year,  were, 
he  argued,  attributable  to  ministers  who,  when  the  question 
about  Bolgrad  and  the  Isle  of  Serpents  was  adjusted — a  ques- 
tion, by  the  way,  which  arose  out  of  an  extraordinary  blunder 
concerning  maps  in  our  own  Foreign  Office — had  advised  a 
course  in  the  Neuchatel  dispute,  which  but  for  the  prudence 
of  the  Swiss  would  have  involved  them  in  war,  and  embroiled 
the  entire  continent.  Happily  the  tranquillity  of  Europe  was 
so  well  established,  that  even  a  "  firebrand  minister  "  could 
not  subvert  it,  but  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe  Ave  had, 
not  rumours  of  wars  but  actual  war,  and  he  thought  it  was 
the    duty  of  the   House    to    inquire    what    was    the    cause  hof 
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these  perpetually  recurring  difficulties.  Recollecting  the  war 
in  Afghanistan,  he  intended  to  examine  with  the  utmost 
care  the  papers  relating  to  the  dispute  with  Persia  as  soon 
as  they  should  be  presented,  and  he  pointed  out,  that  when 
the  position  of  that  country  with  regard  to  India  and  to  our 
own  great  rival  in  the  East  was  taken  into  consideration, 
it  was  obviously  our  duty  to  strengthen  her  by  all  possible 
means.  The  Chinese  war  he  believed  to  be  the  result  of 
certain  instructions  sent  out  from  home  some  time  before ;  and 
if  that  were  so,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the  power  of  the  Minister  so  to  compromise  his  country  should 
not  be  controlled.  After  some  reference  to  finance — to  which 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  refused  to  reply  until  he  brought  forward 
the  Budget — he  concluded  by  giving  notice  of  his  intention 
to  move  for  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  with  the  view 
of  proposing  certain  resolutions. 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  to  this  speech  pleasantly  enough. 
Mr  Disraeli,  he  said,  in  effect  was  a  writer  of  fiction  ;  this  story 
of  the  Secret  Treaty  was  only  another  of  his  romances,  and  that 
if  there  were  such  a  Treaty  it  was  so  very  "  secret "  that 
Ministers  had  never  heard  of  it.  Accordingly  on  the  night  of 
Tuesday  10th  of  February,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made  a 
personal  explanation,  in  which  he  re-affirmed  that  engagements 
had  been  entered  into  by  France  and  Austria  with  the  main 
object  of  guaranteeing  the  Austro-Italian  dominions  ;  that  those 
negotiations  were  successful,  and  had  taken  a  permanent  shape 
in  a  Secret  Treaty  executed  on  the  22nd  of  September,  1854. 
As  to  the  allegation  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  knew 
nothing  of  them,  he  had  evidence  in  his  possession  that  the 
proposal  had  received  Ministerial  concurrence  and  approval,  and 
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that  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  contained  abundant 
evidence  of  the  tacts.  Lord  Palmerston  denied  that  he  had 
accused  Mr.  Disraeli  of  falsehood,  assured  him  that  he  had 
thought  him  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  credulity,  and  wound 
up  a  lame  defence  by  the  assertion  that  the  outcome  of  the 
negotiations  had  been  merely  a  Convention  which  had  never 
been  signed.  Two  days  later  the  noble  Lord  had  to  come 
down  and  to  admit  "  that,  on  further  inquiry,  he  found  that  in 
point  of  fact  the  Convention,"  which  he  chose  to  represent  as 
"more  of  a  military  than  a  political  Convention,"  had  been 
signed  exactly  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  represented  it.  He  added, 
however,  that  although  signed  the  Convention  had  become  a 
dead  letter,  and  had  never  been  acted  upon  or  "  had  any 
application  or  effect  whatever."  This  drew  down  from  Mr. 
Disraeli  a  reply,  in  course  of  which  he  pointed  out  that  the 
noble  Lord  had  given  him  the  lie  direct  though  he  was  right 
from  first  to  last,  and  that  so  far  from  the  ( Convention  never 
having  been  aeted  upon,  it  was  in  consequence  of  it  that 
Austria  had  withdrawn  her  troops  from  Italy.  It  does  not  say 
much  for  the  impartiality  of  history  that,  as  it  were  by  common 
consent,  not  one  word  of  this  episode  appears  in  any  of  the 
Whig  Memoirs  of  the  period. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  was,  in  spite  of  its 
costliness,  exceedingly  popular,  and  it  served  to  carry  down  a 
Budget  which  would  have  been  otherwise  very  unpalatable. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  made  his  financial  statement  on  the  evening  of 
the  13th  of  February.  It  was  remarkable  for  only  two  tilings 
■ — first,  the  evidence  which  it  afforded  of  the  rapidly  growing- 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  next,  the  determination  of 
Liberal  financiers  to  rest  ever  more  and  more  upon  the  Income 
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Tax.     That  impost  it  was  proposed  to  continue  at  the  rate  of 
7d.  iu  the  pound  for  three  years.     At  the  moment  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  no  sign,  but  on  the  20th  he  brought  forward  a  resolution 
"for  adjusting  the  estimated   income  and  expenditure  in  the 
manner  best  calculated  to  secure  the  country  against  the  risk 
of  a  deficiency  in  the  years  1858-9  and  18-59-60,  and  to  provide 
for  such  a  balance  of  revenue  and  charge  respectively  in  the 
year  1860  as  might  place  it  in  the  power  of  Parliament  at  that 
period,  without  embarrassment  to  the  finances,  to  altogether 
remit  the  Income  Tax."     The  debate  was  long,  but  on  the  part 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  it  mainly  resolved  itself  into  a 
demand  for  economy  and  for  a  return  to  the  estimates  of  1853. 
Strangely  enough,  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  Mr.  Disraeli 
found  a  supporter  in  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  usual,  turned  upon 
his    former    colleagues   with    intense    acrimony,   and    brought 
sundry  charges  against  them,  couched,   as   Sir   Charles  Wood 
remarked,  "in  terms  hardly  fit  to  be  used  by  one  gentleman  to 
another."     The  end  of  the  debate  was  that  the  principle  of  the 
Budget  was  affirmed  by  286  to  206. 

Nemesis — in  the  form  of  a  defeat  on  the  China  war — was, 
however,  on  its  way.  On  the  24th  Lord  Derby  brought  the 
matter  forward  in  the  Upper  House  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
emphatically  condemned  the  policy  of  Sir  John  Bowring  and 
the  support  which  had  been  given  to  it  from  home.  He  was 
strongly  supported,  but  on  a  division  his  resolutions  were  lost 
by  a  majority  of  36  votes — mainly  proxies.  In  the  Commons 
the  result  was  different.  The  debate  commenced  on  the  26th 
of  February — the  second  night  of  the  debate  in  the  Lords — and 
lasted  during  four  nights.  The  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
fully  appreciated  by  both  sides,  and  meetings  were  held  under 
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the  presidency  of  Lord  Derby  and  of  Lord  Palmerston  respec- 
tively, to  decide  on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  The  debate 
itself  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  present  century. 
Men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion  attacked  the  Government, 
and  all  upon  pretty  much  the  same  ground.  Mr.  Cobden  began 
and  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  seconded  the  motion.  Sir  Bulwer 
Lytton,  in  a  speech  of  striking  eloquence,  warned  the  House 
that  trade  could  not  prosper  if  traders  made  themselves  an 
object  of  detestation  to  those  they  traded  with.  Sir  Juhn 
Herbert  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Consuls  and 
of  Sir  Michael  Seymour.  Mr.  Warren  thought  that  there  were 
both  blindness  and  obstinacy  in  the  way  in  which  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Government  refused  to  enter  upon  any  question 
other  than  that  of  the  honour  of  the  British  flag.  Mr.  White- 
side condemned  the  bombardment  of  Canton  as  an  "onslaught 
upon  old  men,  women  and  children,  based  upon  a  miserable, 
contemptible  and  cowardly  quibble."  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
argued  that  honour,  justice  and  truth,  were  likely  to  do  more 
to  induce  the  Chinese  to  open  their  ports  than  any  force  that 
we  could  send  against  them.  Viscount  Goderich  thought  what 
had  been  done  inconsistent  with  the  character  and  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  England.  Sir  James  Graham  considered  the 
operations  at  Canton  utterly  indefensible  from  every  point 
of  view,  and  announced  his  intention  of  voting  against  the 
colleagues  whom  he  had  so  recently  quitted.  Mr.  Pbilliinore 
reviewed  the  circumstances  of  the  war  at  some  length,  and 
finally  pronounced  it  on  every  ground  "  unjust  in  its  origin  and 
unblest  in  its  continuance."'  Sir  John  Pakington  thought  the 
war  "  disgraceful  and  disastrous."  Sir  Frederick  Thesierer  con- 
sidered  the  papers  before  the   House  a  lasting  monument  of 
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the  bad  faith  and  cruelty  of  England.  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
expressed  the  deepest  sorrow  at  seeing  "force  exercised  with  so 
little  mercy  upon  a  pretext  so  transparent — he  would  not  say 
so  transparently  fraudulent."  Mr.  Roundell  Palmer  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  Government  "as  discreditable  in  itself  ami 
utterly  unlikely  to  increase  our  commerce  or  our  influence,  or 
to  exalt  the  reputation  of  this  country  amongst  Western  or 
Oriental  nations."  Mr.  Henley  announced  that  he  supported 
Mr.  Cobden's  motion,  because  "he  could  nut  consent  to  share 
the  responsibility  of  a  downright  public  falsehood,  or  the  un- 
necessary shedding  of  innocent  blood."  Mr.  J.  G.  Phillimore 
would  not  be  an  accomplice  in  national  dishonour,  or  support 
"the  act  of  an  upstart  and  arrogant  Minister."  Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane  thought  the  conduct  of  the  Government  "  consistent 
neither  with  truth  nor  with  humanity."  Mr.  Roebuck  put  the 
case  of  a  Chinese  man-of-war  bombarding  Westminster  because 
certain  men  in  Downing  Street  did  not  do  exactly  as  they 
desired,  and  declared  that  the  action  of  the  English  in  China, 
being  parallel,  "was  indefensible,  ungenerous,  unchristian  and 
deserving  the  reprobation  of  the  House."  Mr.  Gladstone 
supported  the  resolution  and  made  an  earnest  appeal  to  send 
out  "a  message  of  mercy  and  peace,  and  also  a  message  of 
British  judgment  and  British  wisdom,  to  the  farthest  corner.- 
of  the  world."  The  defenders  of  the  Government  were  its 
official  members,  and  perhaps  half-a-dozen  of  the  least  influen- 
tial of  the  AVhig  party,  whose  cue  it  was  to  represent  the  attack 
on  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  war  as  an  unprincipled  and 
factious  combination  to  drive  the  Ministry  out  of  office.  To 
this  taunt  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  in  the  speech  with  which  he 
practically  wound  up  the  debate,  by  an  assertion  that  of  course 
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every  move  in  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  a  party  move, 
since  a  party  is  but  a  body  of  men,  "  who  have  a  policy  which 
they  recommend,  and  who  do  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  putting  that  policy  in  practice."     As  the  whole  question  of 
the  war  itself  had    been   thoroughly  canvassed,   Mr.    Disraeli 
turned  to  its  relation  to  politics  at  home,  and  speedily  disposed 
of  Lord  Pahnerston's  "  weak  and  shambling  case,"  in  a  speech 
which  recalled   the  days  of  the  diatribes  against  Peel.     "  The 
First  Minister  is,  of  all  men,"  said  he,  "  the  man  who  cannot 
bear  a  coalition  !     Why,  Sir,  he  is  the   archetype  of  political 
combinations,  without   avowed    political  principles.      See   how 
his  Government  is  formed.     It  was  only  last  year  that  every 
member  of  his  cabinet  in  this  House,  supported  a  Bill,  intro- 
duced, I   think,  by  a  late   colleague.     It  was  opposed  in  the 
other  House  by  a  member  of  the  Government,  who,  to  excuse 
his  apparent  inconsistency,   declared  that  when  he  took  office 
the  First  Minister  required  no  pledge  from  him  on  any  subject 
whatever.     Yet  the  noble  Lord  is  alarmed  and  shocked  at  this 
unprincipled  combination  !     The  noble  Lord  cannot  bear,  coali- 
tions.    The  noble   Lord    has    acted    only  with   those  amongst 
whom  he  was  born  and  bred  in  politics  !     That  infant  Hercules 
Avas  taken   out  of  a   Whig  cradle  !     And   how  consistent   has 
been   his   political    life !      Looking  back    upon    the    past    half 
century,  during  which  he  has  professed  almost  every  principle 
and  connected  himself  with  almost  every  party,  the  noble  Lord 
has  raised  a  warning  voice  to-night  against  coalitions,  because 
he  fears  that  a  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ranking  in 
its  numbers  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  this  House, 
may  not  approve   a  policy  with   respect   to   China,  which   has 
begun  in  outrage  and  which,  if  pursued,  will  end  in  ruin.    .    .    . 
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Let  the  noble  Lord  not  only  complain  to  the  country — let  him 
appeal  to  the  country.  I  hope  my  constituents  will  return  me 
again;  if  they  do  not,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  meet  him  on 
the  hustings  at  Tiverton.  ...  I  should  like  to  see  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  jtroud  leader  of  the  Liberal  party, — 'No  Reform! 
New  Taxes  .'  Canton  blazing  !  Persia  invaded  !  '  That  would 
be  the  programme  of  the  statesman  who  appeals  to  a  great 
nation  as  the  worthy  leader  of  the  cause  of  progress  and 
civilization." 

The  division  was  taken  at  '2  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  Lord 
Palmerston  found  himself  in  a  minority  of  16.  On  the  follow- 
ing Thursday  he  announced,  as  a  consequence  of  the  decision 
of  the  House,  that  as  soon  as  temporary  arrangements  could 
be  made  a  dissolution  would  take  place.  Tin;  leader  of  the 
Opposition  expressed  his  approval  of  this  course,  and  promised 
to  facilitate  public  business  as  much  as  possible.  The  proroga- 
tion took  place  on  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  new  writs  having 
been  at  once  issued,  its  results  were  pretty  well  known  by  the 
end  of  the  month.  As  Mr.  Ashley  reminds  us,*  "There  never  per- 
haps was  a  general  election  which  turned  more  completely  than 
this  one  of  18-57  on  the  personal  prestige  of  a  Minister  and  the 
national  confidence  in  one  man."  Mr.  Ashley  might  at  the 
same  time  have  added  that  there  never  was  an  election  which 
was  characterised  by  so  large  an  amount  of  what  the  Saturday 
Review  called  "  Elijah  Pogramism  " — a  quality  of  which 
Palmerston,  with  all  his  admirable  tact  and  unquestionable 
capacity,  was  the  greatest  living  exemplar.  Somehow  or  other 
the  bunkum  which  was  talked  at  this  time  had  a  wonderful 
effect  on  the  voting  power  of  the  people.     Palmerston's  name 

*  "Life  of  Lord  Palmerston,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  135. 
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was  a  name  to  conjure  with,  while  his  principal  opponents  were 
nowhere,  especially  those  who  had  opposed  him  on  the  question 
of  the  China  War.  Messrs.  Bright  and  Miluer  Gibson  were 
rejected  at  Manchester  to  make  room  for  Messrs.  Potter  and 
Turner ;  Mr.  Cobden,  fearing  to  attempt  to  retain  his  seat  for 
the  West  Riding,  fled  to  Huddersfield,  and  was  ignominiously 
defeated  there  ;  Mr.  Cardwell  was  rejected  at  Oxford  by  a 
narrow  majority,  and  Mr.  Layard  lost  his  scat  for  Aylesbury. 
Altogether  189  new  members  were  returned,  and  of  the  whole 
House  o7I  were  set  down  as  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerston, 
while  only  28i  were  described  as  Conservatives.  The  Peelites, 
as  a  party,  practically  disappeared  at  this  election. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  address  to  the  electors  of  Buckingham- 
shire appeared  on  the  17th  of  March.  It  is  a  little  more  bitter 
in  tone  than  usual,  and  comments  with  some  force  on  the 
practical  acknowledgment  of  the  justice  of  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  be  found  in  the  supersession  of  the 
English  agents  in  China.  The  real  object  of  the  Dissolution 
he  declares  to  be  the  waste  of  a  year,  and  of  Lord  Palmerston 
lie  says  that  "he  is  an  eminent  man  who  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country,  but  who,  as  Prime  Minister,  occupies  a  false 
position.  He  is,"  the  address  goes  on,  "  the  Tory  chief  of  a 
Radical  Cabinet.  With  no  domestic  policy  he  is  obliged  to 
divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  consideration  of 
their  own  affairs  to  the  distraction  of  foreign  politics.  His 
external  system  is  turbulent  and  aggressive  that  his  rule  at 
home  may  be  tranquil  and  unassailed.  Hence  arise  excessive 
expenditure,  heavy  taxation  and  the  stoppage  of  all  social 
improvement.  His  scheme  of  conduct  is  so  devoid  of  all 
political  principle  that   when   forced   to   appeal    to   the   people 
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his  only  claim  to  their  confidence  is  his  name."  Mr.  Disraeli's 
own  policy  is  announced  in  six  words  : — "  Honourable  Peace, 
Keduced  Taxation  and  Social  Improvement  " — while  the  ad- 
dress winds  up  with  a  reference  to  the  attempts  which  were 
being  made  to  obscure  the  great  questions  at  issue  by  references 
to  Lord  Palmerston's  much  vaunted  Ecclesiastical  appoint- 
ments and  to  his  known  ojDposition  to  Tractarianism.  There 
was  no  attempt  at  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  return,  and  the 
only  speech  he  found  it  necessary  to  make  to  the  electors  was 
at  the  nomination,  when  he  reviewed  the  course  of  political 
events  since  he  last  stood  before  them  on  his  re-election 
after  taking  office.  In  the  course  of  his  address  he  vindicated 
himself  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  which  had  been 
brought  against  him  because  of  his  having  approved  the 
dissolution  in  the  House  and  condemned  it  in  his  address. 
He  urged  that  if  Lord  Palmerston  had,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
China  debate,  announced  that  the  English  representatives 
would  be  recalled,  there  would  have  been  no  division  against 
the  Government,  and  that  when  he  approved  the  dissolution 
no  such  announcement  had  been  made.  Called  upon  to 
express  himself  on  the  subject  of  reform  he  delivered  himself 
of  an  earnest  disclaimer  of  the  notion  that  lie  in  any  way 
distrusted  the  nation,  but  he  condemned  any  scheme  which, 
like  the  Keform  Bill  of  1832,  would  have  a  tendency  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  and  he  protested 
against  the  Ballot  and  equal  electoral  districts  as  political 
nostrums  which  could  only  degrade  the  House  of  Commons  and 
deprive  property  and  rank  of  their  legitimate  influence. 

The  House  reassembled  on  the  30th  of  April,  and  a  few  days 
having  been  spent  in  preliminaries — the  election  of  Mr.  Denison 
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as  Speaker  and  the  swearing  in  of  members — the  Queen's 
Speech  was  read  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  7th  of  May. 
The  document  affords  a  curious  practical  commentary  on  the 
criticism  of  the  Palmerstonian  policy  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  address 
to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire.  Eight  paragraphs  are 
devoted  to  Foreign  Affairs ;  no  word  is  uttered  concerning 
India,  though  the  Mutiny  was  notoriously  making  way  some- 
what rapidly,  and,  after  a  vague  paragraph  promising  "mea- 
sures for  the  consolidation  and  improvement  of  the  laAv,"  it  is 
stated  that  "Bills  will  be  submitted  to  you  for  improving  the 
laws  relating  to  the  testamentary  and  matrimonial  jurisdiction 
now  exercised  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  and  also  for  check- 
ing fraudulent  breaches  of  trust."  And  that  was  the  whole 
programme  of  domestic  legislation  offered  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment of  1857.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  remark  upon  it.  The 
Address  was  voted  and  the  House  adjourned  by  ten  minutes 
past  six  o'clock. 

By  the  middle  of  June  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
became  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  Other 
people  had  been  uneasy  about  our  relations  with  that  country 
for  some  time  previously,  but  the  Government,  absorbed  in  the 
important  business  of  revenging  the  insult  offered  to  the 
"  Arrow,"  and  in  punishing  Persia  for  her  presumption  in  the 
affair  of  Herat — a  little  expedition  which  cost  the  country 
about  a  million  of  money  and  served  mainly  to  exasperate  the 
Persians  in  India  against  our  rule — had  neglected  to  take 
adequate  precautions  against  the  spread  of  the  disaffection. 
When  at  last  the  news  of  General  Anson's  death  arrived,  all 
was  confusion  and  haste.  On  the  night  the  news  was  brought 
Lord   Palmerston   had  an  interview  with   Sir  Colin  Campbell, 
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avIio  started  the  next  day  for  the  seat  of  war,  and  on  the  1st  of 
July   the   first   of  the   eighty  ships   dispatched   to   India   with 
troops  and   ammunition  left  these  shores.      The   news   of  tin 
Mutiny  speedily  brought  the  loader  of  the  Opposition  to  the 
front  with  a  demand  that  the  Government  should  supply  fully 
and  frankly  the  necessary  information  as  to  the  causes  of  what 
had  occurred,  and  also  as  to  the  steps  taken  for  the  repression 
of  the   Mutiny.      He  reminded  the  House   that    the   foreign 
policy  of  the  First  Minister  of  the   Crown   had   involved   this 
country  in  a  war  with  Russia;  that  that  war  was  hardly  over 
when  we  were  involved  in  a  war  with  Persia  ;  that  the    ratifi- 
cation of  the  peace  with  Persia  had  hardly  been  laid  on  the 
table  when  the   news   of  our  conflict   in   China  reached   this 
country.     And   now,  after  all  these   costly  Eastern   wars,  the 
existence  of  our  Eastern  Empire  was  found  to   be  endangered 
from    within.     Whilst    asking    for    information,    however,    lie 
protested  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  all  who  acted  with 
him,  that  there  was  "  one  predominant  sentiment  to  which  all 
others,  however  important,  must  be  subordinated,  and  that   is  a 
determination  to  support   the   Sovereign  and    the   Government 
in  all  those  measures  which  so  grave  and  critical  an   emergency 
may  require.     "  I  am  quite  sure,"  said  he,  "  that  the  spirit  of 
this  country  is  so  high,  its  resources  are  so  great,  that  there  is 
nothing  the  people  are  not  prepared  to  endure,  no  expenditure 
which  they  are  not  prepared  to  incur,  and  no  effort  which  they 
are   not  prepared   to  make  in  order  to  maintain  that   Empire 
which  it  is  the  boast  of  this  country  so  long  to  have  possessed, 
and    which    is   one   of    the    chief  sources   of    our   wealth,   our 
power  and  our  authority."     Referring  then   to   the   notorious 
fact   that    the    air    had    for    twelve    months    been    thick    with 
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rumours  of  Indian  discontent,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  how  it  was 
that  the  Government  had  not  taken  warning  in  time  :  whether 
it  was  not  true  that  representations  had  been  made  by  military 
men  as  to  the  state  of  the  army  and  the  notoriously  deficient 
number  of  European  officers  ;  whether  the  Governor-General 
had  not  complained  that  the  civil  and  military  authorities  were 
not  agreed ;  and  whether  that  high  official  had  not  expressed  a 
wish  to  retire.  Mr.  Vernon  Smith — of  whom  the  Saturday 
Review  once  said  that  "you  might  call  him  a  great  Minister, 
but  you  could  not  prevent  the  public  from  reading  his 
speeches" — was  put  up  to  reply,  and  according  to  his  version 
of  the  matter  the  Mutiny  was  a  very  small  affair,  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  the  Bengal  army,  and  certain  to  be 
repressed  in  good  time  by  Lord  Canning. 

Strange  to  relate,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  not 
satisfied  with  this  reply,  and  persisted  in  asking  for  further 
information.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  27th  of  July  that 
he  was  able  to  formulate  his  position,  which  he  did  in  a  speech 
of  considerable  length,  introducing  two  motions  for  papers— 
the  first  calling  for  a  Dispatch  by  General  Anson,  dated  in  or 
about  March,  1850,  on  the  state  of  the  Bengal  Army,  and  the 
second  for  a  Report  by  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  on  the 
organization  of  the  Indian  Army.  In  opening  his  speech  he 
complained  that  his  former  questions  had  not  been  treated  with 
the  gravity  which  their  importance  demanded.  Mr.  Vernon 
Smith  in  the  Commons  had  scoffed  at  the  Mutiny,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Funds  had  not  fallen,  and  Lord  Granville  "in 
another  place  "  had  "  ingenuously  informed  the  country  that 
the  Government  were  utterly  taken  by  surprise,  both  here  and 
in  India;   that  twenty-four  hours  before  these  events  occurred 
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they  did  not  even  suspect  that  anything  was  wrong."*  The 
Government  had  said  that  the  matter  was  a  "  mere  military 
mutiny,"  and  that  when  it  was  put  down  it  would  be  easy  to 
settle  what  should  be  clone  with  the  army.  To  the  Speaker 
however,  the  question  presented  itself  whether  it  was  really  a 
military  mutiny,  and  not  something  much  more  serious — a 
national  revolt,  in  fact.  Is  the  conduct  of  the  troops,  he  asked, 
the  consequence  of  a  sudden  impulse,  or  is  it  the  result  of  an 
organized  conspiracy  ?  He,  personally,  was  disposed  to  imagine 
that  the  latter  was  the  explanation,  and  that  the  Bengal  Army, 
in  consequence  of  its  indiscipline  and  disorganization,  had  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  rebellion.  That  this  was  probable  he 
proceeded  to  show  by  a  brief  critical  survey  of  the  English  rule 
in  India.  He  pointed  out  that  all  our  great  Indian  statesmen 
— men  like  Malcolm,  Metcalfe,  Elphinstone,  and  Munro — had 
upheld  the  principle  of  maintaining  inviolate  the  rights  and 
privileges,  the  laws  and  customs,  the  property  and  religion  of 
the  people  whose  affairs  we  were  about  to  administer.  Our 
Empire  in  India  was  indeed  founded  on  the  principle  of  Divide 
et  ini'pera ;  but  that  principle  was  put  into  operation  by  no 
Machiavellian  devices,  but  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  natural 
circumstances  of  the  country.  There  were  in  India  so  many 
independent  states,  so  many  princes  of  different  races,  so  many 
religions,  and  even  so  many  languages,  that  if  you  honestly 
performed  your  engagements,  it  was  totally  impossible  for  a 
fatal  combination  to  be  formed  against  you.  "  Why  did  the 
Mahomedans  and  the  Mahrattas  fail  in  India  ? "  he  went  on  to 
ask.     "The    two   principal   causes   of  the   downfall   of   those 

*  Lord  Granville  has  a  happy  knack  of  being  surprised.    The  reader  will  remem- 
ber how  completely  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  war  of  1870  broke  out. 
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dynasties  were — first,  that  they  persecuted  the  people  whom 
they  had  conquered  on  account  of  their  religion;  and  secondly, 
that  when  their  treasuries  became  empty  they  confiscated  the 
land  of  the  chief  proprietors.  England,  on  the  contrary,  always 
came  in  with  a  guarantee  of  their  lands  and  a  solemn  engage- 
ment not  to  tamper  with  their  religion."  Of  late  years  a  new 
principle  appeared  to  have  been  adopted  in  the  government  of 
India— the  principle  of  destroying  nationality  and  of  revolu- 
tionizing everything  in  the  country. 

The  orator  ranged  under  three  heads  the  various  causes 
which  in  his  opinion  had  led  to  the  obvious  discontent  of  all 
classes  with  our  rule.  First  came  the  forcible  destruction  of 
native  authority  in  India ;  second,  the  disturbance  of  the 
settlement  of  property ;  and,  thirdly,  tampering  with  the 
religion  of  the  people.  Directly  or  indirectly  all  present 
difficulties  were  traceable  to  one  or  other  of  these  causes. 
Under  the  first  head  he  referred  to  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  new  policy  of  annexing  States  on  the  ground  of  the 
failure  of  natural  heirs,  though  adoption  was  distinctly  coun- 
tenanced by  Hindoo  law.  That  he  might  not  be  thought  to  be 
sj^eaking  in  too  general  terms  he  specified  particular  instances, 
the  most  prominent  of  which  were  that  of  the  well-known 
Rajah  of  Sattarah,  and  the  equally  notorious  case  of  the 
Rajah  of  Berar.  Violations  of  Hindoo  law  such  as  these  were 
sufficient,  he  contended,  not  merely  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  princes,  but  to  raise  up  large  and  powerful  parties  against 
our  rule.  This  led  to  the  second  head,  under  which  he 
argued  that,  as  the  law  of  adoption  applied  to  landed  pro- 
prietors, our  new  system  applied  to  every  jaghedar  or  enamdar 
— copyholder   or   freeholder   as  these   words    may  be    roughly 
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translated — in  the  country.  Inquisitions  had  also  been  pro- 
secuted into  the  titles  to  landed  estates,  and  he  believed 
that  the  amount  obtained  by  the  resumption  of  such  property 
was  in  Bengal  not  less  than  £500,000,  and  in  Bombay 
£370,000  a  year.  The  Government  had  further  reduced 
guaranteed  pensions  by  curtailment  and  by  conversion  into 
annuities.  Some  of  these  cases  were  notoriously  flagrant,  as 
for  instance  that  of  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  who,  having  ceded 
the  Carnatic  with  its  enormous  revenues,  had  been  guaranteed 
a  pension  of  £40,000  a  year.  His  descendant  had  been  told 
that  he  must  forego  this  pension,  and  the  Indian  Government 
had  actually  paid  to  this  prince,  under  the  name  of  charity, 
a  sum  in  rupees  which  amounted  in  pounds  sterling  to  £150> 
"Conceive,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  conceive  a  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  being  offered  to  a  man  who  had  a  right  to  receive, 
according  to  what  we  have  just  heard,  £40,000  a  year." 

Turning  now  to  the  third  point,  the  tampering  with  the 
religion  of  the  people,  he  admitted  the  delicacy  of  the  questions 
which  might  be  raised  under  this  head,  but  for  his  own  part  he 
was  not  prepared  to  believe  that  the  difficulties  had  arisen  from 
missionary  effort.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  Hindoo  looked 
with  any  particular  suspicion  on  the  missionary,  but  thought 
on  the  contrary  that  he  would  be  ready  to  discuss  religious 
questions.  What  the  Hindoo  looked  at  with  uneasiness  and 
suspicion  was  tbe  union  of  missionary  enterprise  with  the  power 
of  the  Government.  He  was  much  misinformed  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  furnished  ground  for  suspicion  in  relation  to 
native  education  ;  but  there  had  been  two  Acts  passed  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  Legislative  Council  of  India  which 
had  greatly  disquieted  the  religious  mind  in  Hindostan.     One 
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enacted  that  no  man  should  lose  his  property  on  account  of  a 
change  of  religion  ;  the  other  permitted  a  Hindoo  widow  to 
marry  a  second  husband.  Both  these  Acts  had  created  the 
greatest  alarm  and  disturbance  amongst  the  Hindoos.  Leaving 
the  Hindoos  and  their  grievances  for  the  moment,  Mr.  Disraeli 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  treatment  of  that 
great  Mahometan  feudatory  prince,  the  King  of  Oude,  the 
annexation  of  whose  territory  and  the  plunder  of  whose  treasury 
had  alienated  all  the  Mahometan  princes  of  India,  and  disposed 
them  to  an  alliance  with  the  Hindoos  against  our  power.  He 
had  been  informed  besides  that  in  our  Bengal  regiments  there 
were  no  fewer  than  70,000  natives  of  Oude  who,  in  returning  to 
their  villages,  would  find  them  in  the  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  those  who  were  owners  of  the  land  would 
be  subject  to  the  harsh  system  of  our  land  revenue. 

It  was  after  these  events  that  the  circulation  of  cakes  and 
lotahs  (oddly  enough  misprinted  "lotus  flowers"  by  the  re- 
porters) throughout  the  whole  of  Bengal  began.  That  fact 
might  be  held  to  prove  a  general  and  wide-spread  conspiracy. 
He  thought  it  impossible  that  the  Indian  Government  could  be 
ignorant  that  the  whole  of  the  Bengal  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
chronic  insubordination,  and  it  was  their  duty  solemnly  to 
impress  upon  the  Government  at  home,  and  they  had  no  doubt 
done  so,  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  serious  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  our  Indian  army.  The  greasing  of  the  cartridges  Mr. 
Disraeli  considered  a  mere  pretext,  and  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  rising  generation  of  public  men  would  not  allow  them- 
selves to  be  deceived  by  it.  The  latter  half  of  the  speech  was 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  measures  of  the  Government — 
what  they  were  and  what  they  ought  to  be.     A  great  deal  had 
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been  said  of  what  had  been  done,  but  that  after  all  amounted  to 
very  little.  Vast  figures  had  been  mentioned,  but  deducting- 
reliefs  and  the  per  centages  of  men  who  might  be  expected 
to  be  disqualified  by  illness,  the  change  of  climate  and  the 
casualties  of  war,  the  total  reinforcements  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  15,000  men.  Such  an  army,  he  contended,  was  in- 
sufficient. Not  only  should  there  be  an  advance  from  Calcutta 
through  Bengal,  but  there  should  be  an  expedition  up  the 
Indus,  the  latter  being,  in  his  mind,  by  far  the  most  important 
undertaking. 

To  accomplish  these  ends  he  would  employ  every  available 
soldier,  and  if  necessary  would  call  out  the  militia  and  embody 
them  for  the  purposes  of  home  defence.  But  having  done  so 
much,  he  would  go  to  India,  not  as  an  avenger  only,  but  also 
with  a  message  of  hope.  India  was  not  to  be  conquered 
with  an  army  of  100,000  or  even  of  200,000  Englishmen.  Nor 
could  the  country  be  governed  solely  by  means  of  an  English 
bureaucracy.  "  The  course  I  recommend  is  this  :  You  ought  at 
once,  whether  you  receive  news  of  success  or  of  defeat,  to  tell 
the  people  of  India  that  the  relations  between  them  and  their 
real  ruler  and  sovereign  Queen  Victoria  shall  be  drawn  nearer. 
You  must  act  on  the  opinion  of  India  on  that  subject  immedi- 
ately, and  you  can  only  act  upon  the  opinion  of  Eastern  nations 
through  their  imagination.  You  ought  to  have  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission sent  by  the  Queen  from  this  country  to  India  immedi- 
ately, to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  various  classes  of 
that  population.  You  ought  to  issue  a  Royal  Proclamation  to 
the  people  of  India,  declaring  that  the  Queen  of  England  is  not 
a  sovereign  who  will  countenance  the  violation  of  treaties — that 
the  Queen  of  England  is  not  a  sovereign  who  will  disturb  the 
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settlement  of  property— that  the  Queen  of  England  is  a  sovereign 
who  will  respect  their  laws,  their  usages,  their  customs  and 
above  all  their  religion.  Do  this,  and  do  it  not  in  a  corner,  but 
in  a  mode  and  manner  which  will  attract  universal  attention 
and  excite  the  general  hope  of  Hindostan,  and  you  will  do  as 
much  as  all  your  fleets  and  armies  can  achieve."  It  was  a  mere 
matter  of  course  that  in  a  newly  elected  House  of  Commons, 
the  majority  of  which  had  for  their  sole  article  of  political  faith 
belief  in  Lord  Palmerston  and  his  foreign  policy,  such  a  notion 
as  this  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  should  have  produced  nothing- 
more  than  a  rather  flatulent  debate,  which  ended  in  a  resolution 
expressive  of  the  determination  of  the  House  to  support  the 
Govern ment  in  whatever  measures  might  be  thought  necessary 
for  vindicating  the  honour  of  the  Crown.  The  speech  which 
has  here  been  summarised  is,  however,  of  no  small  interest,  in- 
asmuch as  it  proves  with  tolerable  clearness  that  twenty  years 
before  the  Queen  of  England  was  proclaimed  with  all  solemnity 
Empress  of  India,  the  political  theory  which  lay  at  the  root  of 
that  important  manifestation  of  policy  had  been  elaborated  by 
the  chief  of  the  Tory  party,  who  only  awaited  an  opportunity 
for  acting  upon  it.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which 
the  arguments  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  were  met  at  this 
time  that  in  a  subsequent  debate  on  the  conveyance  of  troops  to 
India,  Lord  John  Russell  seized  the  opportunity  of  replying  to 
this  speech,  and  actually  found  the  courage  to  say  that  the 
meaning  of  it  was  "  that  this  is  a  just  and  righteous  revolt, 
inspired  and  animated  by  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  tyrannical 
Government  " — a  statement  which  brought  Mr.  Disraeli  to  his 
feet  with  an  indignant  denial  of  the  charge,  and  a  declaration 
that  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  "  a  foul  rebellion,  not  a  just  revolt 
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but  that,  as  he  did  not  think  a  foul  rebellion  could  occur  with- 
out a  cause,  he  had  endeavoured  to  describe  with  accuracy  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  disasters  we  all  deplored." 

No  farther  opportunity  for  expressing  opinion  on  the  questions 
arising  out  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  was  afforded  in  the  Session 
of  1857.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  28th  of  August  by 
Commission,  the  only  measure  of  any  real  importance  upon 
which  the  Government  could  congratulate  the  country  as  having 
been  successfully  carried  through  Parliament,  being  the  Divorce 
and  Matrimonial  Causes  Act.  In  the  politico-theological  dis- 
cussions of  that  measure  the  member  for  Buckinghamshire  took 
no  part,  contenting  himself  with  an  occasional  word  or  two  on 
questions  of  detail. 

When  the  House  adjourned  at  the  end  of  August,  it  was  not 
anticipated  that  any  necessity  would  arise  for  its  re-assembling 
before  the  usual  time  in  the  early  spring  of  1858.  In  the  course 
of  the  autumn,  however,  a  monetary  crisis  of  extreme  severity — 
more  severe  in  fact  than  any  since  1847 — had  set  in,  owing  to 
the  failure  of  several  banks  and  important  mercantile  houses  in 
the  United  States.  As  usual  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  was  raised 
from  time  to  time,  until  on  the  9th  of  November  it  reached 
10  per  cent.,  whilst  the  stock  of  specie  in  both  departments  of 
the  Bank  had  sunk  as  low  as  £7,171,000.  The  usual  remedy 
was  sought.  An  urgent  application  was  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1844,  which  was 
acceded  to  subject  to  the  usual  condition  of  a  Bill  of  Indemnity, 
to  be  afterwards  sought  from  Parliament.  The  House  was 
consequently  called  together  on  the  3rd  of  December,  and 
opened  by  the  Queen  in  person.  The  Speech  from  the  throne 
began  with  a  long  explanation  of  the  necessity  for  an  indemnity 
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for  the  Government;  three  paragraphs  were  given  to  the 
Indian  Mutiny;  one  to  congratulations  on  the  general  peace- 
fulness  of  Europe ;  one  to  the  treaty  with  Persia,  and  in  two 
short  paragraphs  was  explained  the  legislative  programme  of 
the  Session — a  new  Reform  Bill,  and  two  Bills  for  "simplifying 
and  amending "  the  laws  relating  to  real  property,  and  for 
"  consolidating  and  amending  "  certain  portions  of  the  criminal 
law.  If  Lord  Beaconsfield  had  needed  a  justification  of  his 
criticism  of  the  Palmerstonian  domestic  policy,  he  could  hardly 
have  found  a  better  than  that  afforded  by  this  Speech. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Address,  the  only  speech  of  the  smallest 
consequence  was  delivered  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  inconsistency  of  Ministers  with 
regard  to  the  commercial  and  monetary  system  of  this  country, 
and  who  spoke  with  some  severity  of  the  levity  with  which  a 
Bill  of  Indemnity  for  the  suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act 
was  usually  treated.  He  also  entered  somewhat  minutely  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  a  suspension  had  lately 
been  necessary,  and  pointed  out  that  it  had  been  the  work  not 
of  the  Bank  but  of  the  Government  itself.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  proposed  an  inquiry  into  the  workiDg  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act.  For  his  part  he  deprecated  these  frequent 
inquiries.  It  was  for  the  Government  to  say  whether  it  would 
uphold  the  Act  or  not.  If  it  would,  he  should  feel  inclined  to 
demur  to  the  Act  of  Indemnity  ;  if  not,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  measure  for  redressing  acknowledged 
grievances,  and  for  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this  great 
question. 

Passing  over,  with  a  little  gentle  banter  at  the  expense  of 
Lord   Palmerston,  the  paragraph  of  the  speech  relating  to  the 
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peace  of  Europe,  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  to  the  far  more  important 
one  which  related  to  the  state  of  India,  and  found  an  opportunity 
for  making  sarcastic  reference  to  the  amazement  and  incredulity 
with  which  his  allusion  in  the  preceding  Session  to  the  annexation 
of  Oude  as  a  cause  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  had  been  received  by 
the  Government.  Three  months  ago  the  Government  had  laughed 
him  to  scorn  on  the  subject :  now  it  was  universally  recognized 
that  that  nefarious  transaction  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
the  Indian  Mutiny.  On  the  general  policy  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  India,  their  unreadiness,  their  want  of  knowledge 
and  of  foresight  and  their  general  incapacity,  he  was  severe, 
though  not  more  so  than  the  case  deserved,  and  he  expressed 
"a  hope  that  India  would  not  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
since  in  that  case  the  only  Bill  which  the  Government  would 
pass  would  be  the  Reform  Bill.  As  for  that  measure,  he  begged 
that  the  Government  would  bring  it  in  at  once,  so  that  mem- 
bers might  consider  it  during  the  recess.  "Nothing  is  more 
unwise,"  said  he,  "  and  nothing  can  keep  public  feeling  in  a 
more  fretful  state  than  the  constant  idea  of  a  Parliamentary 
Reform  Bill  being  held  over  the  heads  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  .  .  .  Now  that  we  have  a  Reform  Ministry,  a  Reform 
Minister  and  a  Reform  Bill,  we  should  have  the  Bill  at  once." 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this  Speech  on  the  Bank  Charter 
Act,  Mr.  Disraeli  found  an  opportunity  of  reiterating  in  the 
debates  on  the  Indemnity  Bill,  and  when  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Army  and  Navy  in  India  was  proposed,  he  found  occasion, 
whilst  saying  everything  that  was  gracious  and  generous  of 
those  who  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  suppressing  the  rebellion, 
to  strike  once  more  at  the  Government  on  account  of  its  apa- 
thetic neglect  of  duty  in  failing  to  prepare  for  this  outbreak- 
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With  regard  to  Lord  Canning,  whom  the  first  resolution  of  the 
series  was  designed  to  thank,  he  expressed  himself  as  somewhat 
uncertain,  and  with  great  moderation  proposed  that  whilst 
agreeing  to  the  main  body  of  the  resolutions,  that  relating  to 
the  Governor- General  should  be  postponed  until  the  House 
had  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  his  services.  A  memorial  had  notoriously  been  sent  to 
England  from  Calcutta  bearing  the  signatures  of  2000  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  English  residents  there,  and  praying  for 
his  Excellency's  recall.  Until  that  memorial  was  disposed  of — 
and  it  was  not  on  the  table  only  because  of  a  technicality — he 
thought  it  would  be  as  well  to  postpone  the  Resolution.  His 
suggestion  was  seconded  by  several  of  the  more  conspicuous 
members  present,  but  Lord  Palmerston  refusing  to  agree,  Mr. 
Disraeli  withdrew  his  opposition  rather  than  divide  the  House 
ungraciously. 

It  is  now  perfectly  well  known  that  throughout  this  unhappy 
business  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  right  and  the  Government 
wholly  misled.  They  were  of  course  to  blame  for  allowing 
themselves  to  be  so  deceived,  and  the  responsibility  must  in  the 
first  place  be  held  to  fall  upon  the  officials  in  India,  who,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  struggle  to  its  close,  failed  to  appreciate 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  them  ;  but  the  Government 
cannot  hope  to  escape  censure.  Sir  John  Kaye  has  apologized 
for  Indian  mismanagement  in  the  Avay  in  which  a  Whig  official 
might  be  expected  to  apologize  for  his  brother  bureaucrats,  but 
Colonel  Malleson,  who  has  undertaken  to  continue  Sir  John's 
"History,"  is  so  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Indian 
Administration,  that  he  has  ve-written  one  of  his  predecessor's 
volumes.    We  have  seen  in  what  manner  and  in  what  spirit  the 
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warnings  of  the  loader  of  the  Opposition  wore  received  by 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  Except  for  the  papers  sine.' 
published,  the  tone  of  those  speeches  would  be  wholly  inex- 
cusable, but  one  can  look  upon  them  with  more  leniency  when 
an  official  of  the  Indian  Government  could  write  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  to  the  French  residents  in  Calcutta,  declining  their 
offer  to  form  themselves  into  a  volunteer  force  for  the  defence 
of  the  capital  : — 

"Everything  is  quiet  within  GOO  miles  of  the  capital.  The 
mischief  caused  by  a  passing  and  groundless  panic  has  already 
been  arrested,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  tranquillity  and  confidence  will  be  restored 
throughout  the  Presidency."  * 

This  was  written  on  the  25th  of  May,  1857 — five  days  before 
the  rising  at  Lucknow ;  eleven  before  the  rising  at  Allahabad, 
and  the  same  time  before  the  commencement  of  the  sie^e  of 
Cawnpore  by  Nana  Sahib.  The  author  of  the  letter  was 
Mr.  Cecil  Beadon,  who,  having  served  his  country  in  India, 
obtained  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  has  latterly  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  connexion  with  joint  stock  and  co- 
operative enterprise  at  home.  Lord  Canning's  policy  more 
than  justified  the  tone  of  suspicion  with  which  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  spoke  of  it.  He  it  wras  who  most  strenuously 
opposed  the  formation  of  volunteer  corps  in  Calcutta,  until 
overborne  by  the  persistency  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  J.  P.)  Grant ;  he 
it  wras  who  was  responsible  for  gagging  the  European  press  by 
a  measure,  the  restrictions  of  which  were,  says  Colonel  Malleson, 
"  so  galling  that  compared  to  them  the  restrictions  on  the  press 
of  France  during  the  darkest  days  of  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. 
*  Malkson's  "  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,"  vol.  1. 
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were  light  and  easy,"  and  he  alone  was  responsible  for  the 
Disarming  Act,  which  took  away  from  Europeans  as  well  as 
from  natives  the  right  to  carry  arms. 

It    was    not,    however,    upon    his    Indian   policy   that    Lord 
Palmerston  was  destined  to  lose  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
On  the  14th  of  January,  1858,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Opera   with  the  Empress,  when   the  famous 
attempt  upon  his  life  was  made  by  Orsini  and  his  friends.     It 
was  tolerably  notorious  that  the  would-be  assassins  had  found 
shelter  in  the  same  country  as  the  Emperor  himself  in    the 
days  of  his  misfortune,  but  England's  hospitality  to  him  did 
not   prevent   a   great    display   of   hostility  towards    her,    both 
privately  and  officially.     The  Emperor   opened   the  Chambers 
three  days  later  with  a  fine  speech,  crammed  with  classical  and 
historical  allusions,  but  making  no  reference  to  the  fact  of  the 
assassin's  domicile  in  England.    His  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(Walewski),  however,  supplied  the  omission  by  writing  a  de- 
spatch to  Count  Persigny,  directing  him  to  bring  the   matter 
under  the  cognizance    of  the    English    Government.     "Ought 
the  right  of  asylum,"  he  demanded,  "to  protect  such  a  state  of 
things  ?     Is  hospitality  due  to  assassins  ?     The  English  legisla- 
tion serves  to  favour  their  designs  and  their  manoeuvres,  and 
can  it  continue  to  protect  persons   who  place  themselves  by- 
flagrant  offences  without  the  pale   of  the  common    law,  and 
expose  themselves  to  the  law  of  humanity  ? "     Count  Persigny 
bettered  his  instructions,  and  not  content  with  communicating1 
with  the  English  Government,  made  a  theatrical  speech  to  the 
Corporation  of  London,  calling  for  exceptional  measures  against 
assassins   and    conspirators.      Meanwhile    the    Colonels    of  the 
French  army  presented  congratulatory  addresses  to  the  Emperor 
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full  of  attacks  on  England,  and  asking  permission  "  to  demand 
an  account  from  that  land  of  impurity,"  that  "infamous  haunt." 
These  addresses  were  published  in  the  Moniteur,  and  created 
so  much  irritation  that  the  French  Ambassador  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  make,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  a  formal  apology 
for  their  appearance. 

The  threats  of  the  French  colonels  and  the  pressure  of  French 
diplomatists  were,  however,  not  without  effect.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  yielded  to  them  so  far  as  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  punish 
Conspiracy  to  Murder.  The  popular  indignation  was  intense. 
No  living  Englishman  had  the  smallest  sympathy  with  Orsini 
and  his  accomplices,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  bring  them  to 
trial  in  this  country  they  would  have  met  with  small  mercy. 
But  the  people  were  indignant  that  the  Minister,  whose  "spirited 
foreign  policy  "  was  their  boast,  should  be  willing  to  change  the 
law  at  the  bidding  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  after  the 
insolent  menaces  of  the  French  soldiery.  It  was  not  as  if  the 
laws  of  England  were  insufficient  to  punish  the  offence  of  con- 
spiring against  the  life  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Lord  Campbell 
had  authoritatively  declared  that  they  were,  and  whatever  may 
be  thought  of  Lord  Campbell  as  a  biographer,  there  was  no  doubt 
of  the  general  soundness  of  his  legal  knowledge.  It  was  known 
too  that  this  proposed  law  was  brought  in  at  the  express 
instance  of  Count  Persigny,  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
who  remembered  that  even  weaker  Governments  than  that  of 
Lord  Palmerston  had  refused  to  allow  France  to  dictate  in  any 
way  to  this  country.  There  were  some  historical  students  who 
recalled  the  fact  that  in  1802  the  Government  of  the  First 
Napoleon  had  made  somewhat  similar  demands,  and  that  Mr. 
Addington  and  Lord  Hawkesbury  had  refused  them  in  energetic 
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terms.  One  brilliant  writer  quoted  the  famous  despatch  which 
told  the  Emperor  "  that  our  Government  neither  has  nor  wants 
any  other  protection  than  the  laws  of  the  country  afford,  and 
that  although  they  are  willing  and  ready  to  give  every  foreign 
government  all  the  protection  against  offences  of  this  nature 
which  the  principle  of  their  laws  and  constitution  will  admit ; 
they  never  can  consent  to  remodel  their  laws  or  to  change 
their  constitution  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  any  foreign  power." 
The  inference  was  obvious — that  "  Lord  Palmerston,  of  whom 
it  has  been  boasted  that  'he  is  not  the  Minister  of  Russia, 
of  Austria,  or  of  France,  but  the  Minister  of  England,'  has 
shown  himself  incapable  of  the  firmness  of  Addington,  and  that 
in  English  spirit  he  is  far  below  the  level  of  Lord  Liverpool."  * 

The  temper  which  these  words  denote  was  the  temper  of  the 
country  generally,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  Lord  Palmer- 
ston found  himself  thoroughly  unpopular.  He  had  indeed 
contrived  to  affront  public  opinion  by  ostentatiously  selecting 
for  high  ecclesiastical  appointments  a  number  of  clergymen 
who  were  distinguished  by  nothing  but  their  Ultra-Evangelical 
theological  views,  and  he  had  traded  upon  his  popularity  by 
nominating  to  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  the  Marquis  of 
Clanricarde,  whose  personal  profligacy  had  been  exposed  only  a 
short  time  before  in  the  trial  of  a  most  scandalous  will  case  in  the 
Dublin  Court  of  Chancery.  All  these  blunders  might,  however, 
have  been  condoned  had  Lord  Palmerston  acted  with  common 
courage  and  spirit  in  the  matter  now  in  question,  but  truckling 
on  such  a  point  was  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Lord  Palmerston  brought  in  his  Bill  on  the  8th  of  February. 
It  was  opposed  on  all  hands,  and  men  of  all  parties  vied  with 

*  "Saturday  Review,"  February  6,  1858,  p    126. 
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each  other  in  denouncing  the  insolence  of  the  French  colonels 
and  the  menaces  of  Count  Walewski.  So  matters  went  on 
through  almost  the  whole  of  two  long  evenings,  until  Mr. 
Disraeli  rose  to  put  the  debate  upon  a  reasonable  footing.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  case  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  there 
were  abundant  precedents  for  exceptional  legislation.  The 
question  was  one  really  between  England  and  France.  A  great 
crime  had  been  committed  in  a  country  whose  Sovereign  was 
our  intimate  ally,  the  plot  to  assassinate  the  Emperor  had 
unquestionably  been  hatched  here,  and  there  was  consequently 
nothing  surprising  in  the  Government  of  the  day  making  an 
effort  to  check  the  growth  of  similar  plots  for  the  future.  He 
did  not  defend  Count  Walewski's  despatch,  which  was  "not 
written  with  that  tact,  good  temper,  and  good  sense  which 
generally  characterized  his  lucubrations."  Nor  did  he  deny 
that  the  observations  of  the  French  colonels  were  "extremely 
impertinent,"  or  that  their  publication  in  the  columns  of  the 
official  journal  was  "  an  act  of  signal  indiscretion."  He  pointed 
out,  however,  that  it  was  not  for  English  'Liberals  to  cast  stones 
in  this  matter.  Their  representatives  had  repeatedly  insulted 
the  French  nation  as  grossly  as  the  French  colonels  now  insulted 
England.  He  called  upon  the  House  to  "  remember  that  in 
1853,  under  a  Government  of  which  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  London,  who  feels  that  this  country  would  be  so 
much  humiliated  by  the  adoption  of  the  present  Bill,  was  the 
leading  member  of  the  House  .  .  .  we  had  statesmen  of  the 
greatest  eminence  in  this  country  denouncing  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  as  a  tyrant,  usurper  and  perjurer;  we  had  a  Cabinet 
Minister  fresh  from  a  Cabinet  Council  proceeding  to  the  hustings 
and  amusing  his  constituents  by  depicting  to  them  the  danger 
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of  their  country  from  the  impending  piratical  invasion  of  the 
French  people  ;  we  had  a  Cabinet  Minister  asking  the  people 
of  England  what  protection  they  could  have  for  their  wives  and 
daughters  with  such  neighbours  as  the  French,  and  such  a  ruler 
as  the  present  French  Emperor."  What  was  now  to  be  con- 
sidered was,  however,  not  the  foolish  and  insulting  speeches 
made  on  either  side,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  French  alliance, 
and  in  the  hope  that  the  Bill  of  the  Government  would  tend 
towards  that  end  he  should  vote  for  bringing  it  in,  subject  to 
such  revision  and  reconsideration  on  the  second  reading  as 
might  be  thought  desirable.  "What  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  really  required,  I  apprehend,  was  a  plain  demonstration 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  which  would  have  dissipated  the 
apprehensions  that  have  unfortunately  proved  so  considerable 
in  France,  but  I  cannot  believe  that  the  Bill  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  proposed  will  at  all  tend  to  that  most  desirable  con- 
summation. So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  consider  it  the  most 
unfortunate  part  of  the  position  in  which  we  are  placed  that 
this  opportunity  has  "been  so  mismanaged  by  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  as  to  have  alarmed  England  without  pleasing  France. 
Still,  I  cannot  think  that  we  ought  to  take  a  course  which 
might  lead  to  prolonged  and  mischievous  misconceptions 
because  we  disapprove  of  the  clumsy  and  feeble  manner  in 
which  the  Government  has  attempted  to  deal  with  this  diffi- 
culty. We  must  not  seize  upon  this  opportunity  because  we 
wish  to  inflict  a  check  upon  the  Government,  or  do  that  which 
might  be  misconstrued  as  an  insult  to  that  Prince  who,  I  think, 
deserves  well  of  this  country,  and  therefore  it  is  my  intention 
to  vote  for  the  bringing  in  of  this  Bill,  though  I  am  not  prepared, 
as  at  present  advised,  to  take  any  further  part  in  its  defence." 
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The  Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  on  the  night  of  the  19th 
of  February,  and  was  encountered  by  an  amendment  from  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson  (who  had  succeeded  in  getting  a  seat  for  Ashton) 
which  turned  the  question  practically  into  one  of  confidence  in 
Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy,  and  round  that  subject  the 
whole  discussion  of  the  evening  revolved.  Mr.  Disraeli  wound 
up  the  debate  on  the  side  of  the  Opposition  by  a  careful  and 
argumentative  speech,  designed  to  show  that  whereas  the  first 
reading  had  been  carried  by  a  large  majority  (200,  in  a  house 
of  299),  in  order  that  the  House  might  manifest  its  sympathy 
with  the  people  and  the  Government  of  France,  there  was  no 
reason  now  why  members  should  be  prevented  from  offering  a 
criticism  on  the  conduct  of  their  own  Government.  The  des- 
patch of  Count  Walewski,  which  had  been  found  so  obnoxious, 
remained  unanswered ;  and  yet  upon  it  Lord  Palmerston  was 
actually  asking  the  House  to  legislate.  Such  a  policy  he  stig- 
matized as  "  perplexed,  timid,  confused,  and  unsatisfactory,"  and 
of  the  Government  he  declared  that  they  had  "  totally  for- 
gotten what  was  due  to  their  own  dignity  ;  that  they  were 
never  recalled  to  that  self-respect,  which  they  ought  at  once 
to  have  displayed,  till  they  found  that  the  House  of  Commons 
turned  round  upon  them  and  demanded  that  that  should  be 
done  which  the  Ministers  of  England — those  to  whom  the 
preservation  of  the  honour  of  their  country  was  entrusted — Jjad 
failed  to  accomplish." 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  spoken  in  the  same  sense,  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  conscious  that  the  feeling  of  the  House  was 
against  him,  made  but  a  lame  defence.  The  House  divided, 
and  to  their  extreme  astonishment  Ministers  found  themselves 
in  a  minority   of  19.     Mr.  Aishley — who,  by  the  way,  gives  a 
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very  one-sided  account  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  share  in  this 
business — says  that  "  Ministers  when  they  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  afternoon  of  this  19th  of  Febru- 
ary, did  not  anticipate  even  a  narrow  division,  much  less  a 
crisis;"  and  he  adds  that  "many  of  those  who  voted  in  the 
majority  did  not  wish  to  overthrow  his  (Lord  Palmerston's) 
Government ;  and  had  he  thought  fit  to  appeal  to  the  House 
of  Commons  for  a  vote  of  confidence,  it  would  probably  have 
accorded  it."  To  this  belief  there  will  now,  however,  be  few 
adherents.  The  popularity  of  Lord  Palmerston  had  long  been 
waning,  and  his  was  essentially  a  "  one  man  Government."  It 
needed,  indeed,  all  the  'prestige,  of  his  name  and  character 
to  cover  the  blunders  of  his  subordinates,  and  even  that  did 
not  always  suffice.  The  country  was  deeply  and  bitterly  dis- 
gusted with  the  incapacity  which  had  been  shown  in  crushing 
out  the  Indian  mutiny ;  it  was  not  enthusiastically  delighted 
with  those  little  wars  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  generally 
contrived  to  have  one  or  two  on  hand,  and  sundry  recent 
appointments,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  had  created 
a  great  deal  of  ill-feeling.  He  exercised,  therefore,  a  wise 
discretion  in  at  once  placing  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
Her  Majesty,  who,  sending  for  Lord  Derby,  entrusted  him 
with  the  formation  of  a  Government.  The  fact  was  notified 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  Monday  the  23rd,  and  four 
days  later  Lord  Derby's  arrangements  were  completed. 

Lord  Derby's  new  ministry  was  strong  in  its  individual 
members,  though  it  could  not  command  an  absolute  majority  in 
the  House.  The  divided  and  disorganized  condition  of  parties 
effectually  prevented  that  result  fur  some  time  to  come  ;  but 
there    was  good    reason    for  believing   that  a  fair  amount  of 
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support  in  general  matters  might  be  looked  for  from  the 
Peelites,  who  still  exercised  a  certain  amount  of  influence, 
though  as  a  corporate  body  they  had  long  ceased  to  exist. 
There  was,  however,  reason  to  hope  that  by  force  of  personal 
character  the  Cabinet  might  exercise  a  greater  power  than  at 
first  seemed  probable.  Lord  Derby  was  supported  in  the  Upper 
House  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  and  Lords  Chelmsford, 
Hardwicke  and  Malmesbury,  whilst  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  Lower 
shared  the  Treasury  Bench  with  Sir  John  Pakington,  Mr. 
Walpole,  General  Peel,  Lord  John  Manners  and  Mr.  Henley. 
Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  were  respectively 
Attorney  and  Solicitor  General,  and  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  made 
his  debut  in  official  life  as  Under  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office. 
The  greatest  accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Government  was, 
however,  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control — an  appointment  which 
afforded  a  promise,  not  afterwards  disappointed,  of  a  wise,  strong 
and  statesmanlike  policy  for  India.  The  Whigs,  following 
the  lead  of  Lord  Macaulay,  have,  it  may  be  remarked,  uniformly 
depreciated  the  powers  and  character  of  this  statesman.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  he  was  not  always  conspicuous  as  the 
wisest  of  men — especially  when  manifestoes  designed  for 
oriental  eyes  came  to  be  measured  by  the  cut  and  dry  rules  of 
Whig  officialism ;  but  that  he  was  a  great  and  capable  states- 
man is  a  fact  concerning  which  there  can  hardly  be  two 
opinions.  His  conduct  at  the  Board  of  Control  during  his 
unfortunately  too  brief  tenure  of  office,  certainly  affords  no 
reason  for  impugning  this  verdict. 
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Lord  Derby  reluctant  to  take  Office— Mr.  Disraeli's  Address — Speech  from  the 
Hustings— Foreign  Policy  of  the  Government — Eeform — The  French  Alliance 
— Lord  Malmesbury's  Despatch — The  Emperor's  Pamphlet — The  Cagliari 
Business — Mr.  Disraeli's  Speech — General  Business  of  the  House — Eeform — 
The  India  Bill — First  reading — Compromise — Resolutions — The  New  Bill — 
Rebellion  in  Oude — Lord  Canning's  Proclamation — Censure  by  the  Govern- 
ment— Lord  Ellenborough's  Betirement — Montalembert's  Pamphlet — The 
Slough  Dinner— The  "  Cabal "  Debates  on  the  Speech— Mr.  Disraeli  on  his 
Defence — Financial  Policy  of  the  Government — The  Budget — Reduction  of 
the  Income  Tax— Equalization  of  the  Spirit  Duties— Budget  well  received — 
Cost  of  Whig  Foreign  Policy— State  of  the  Thames — A  Government  Mea- 
sure— Prorogation — Speech  from  the  Throne— The  Recess— Impending  War 
between  Austria  and  France — England  the  Mediator — Reform — Retirement 
of  Mr.  Walpole  and  Mr.  Henley— Difficulties  of  the  Government — Session  of 
1859— The  Queen's  Speech— Debate  on  the  Address — Mr.  Disraeli  on  Italy- 
Reform— The  Government  Bill — Fancy  Franchises — Redistribution — The 
Bill  unpopular — Debate  on  the  Second  Reading — Tactics  of  the  Opposition — 
Lord  John  Russell's  Amendment — State  of  Europe — Defeat  of  the  Govern- 
ment— Ministerial  Statements — The  impending  Dissolution — Statement  on 
Condition  of  Europe  —The  Dissolution — Mr.  Disraeli  in  Buckinghamshire — 
The  "  enormous  lies"  of  the  Opposition  press— Results  of  the  Election — The 
Queen  opens  Parliament — Lord  Hartington  moves  an  Amendment  to  the 
Address — Sir  James  Graham's  Accusations  against  the  Government — Mr. 
Disraeli's  Reply — On  Foreign  Policy — On  Reform— How  can  a  New  Govern- 
ment be  formed — The  Division — Out  of  Office  once  more. 

Had  such  a  step  been  possible,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Lord  Derby  would  have  declined  to  attempt  the  formation  of  a 
Government  in  1858.  Seeing,  however,  that  the  effect  of  doing 
so  would  have  been   to   confess  the   annihilation  of  the  Tory 
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party,  he  was  forced  to  go  on  in  spite  of  the  facts  that  he  could 
not  command  a  Parliamentary  majority,  that  Lord  Palmerston 
still  enjoyed  a  considerable  amount  of  what  now  appears  a 
wholly  unwarranted  popularity,  and  that  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  foreign  powers,  and  especially  with  France,  were 
in  a  state  of  tension  of  the  most  perilous  kind.  In  his  address 
to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire,  Mr.  Disraeli  made  special 
reference  to  the  latter  fact.  "  The  circumstances  of  the  country 
are,"  said  he,  "in  many  respects  critical.  Painful  misconceptions 
have  arisen  with  the  Government  of  that  faithful  and  powerful 
ally,  who  in  so  many  instances  has  proved  his  good  feeling  and 
fidelity  to  this  country.  Believing  that  a  cordial  alliance 
between  England  and  France  is  equally  conducive  to  the 
interests  of  both  countries,  I  shall  express  my  hope  and  convic- 
tion, tlrnt  by  measures  at  once  firm  and  conciliatory,  these 
causes  of  misunderstanding  may  be  speedily  and  entirely 
removed." 

In  his  address  to  the  electors  from  the  hustings,  he  enlarged 
on  this  text  at  some  length,  pointing  out  the  eminent 
desirability  of  maintaining  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  both  on 
our  own  account  and  in  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  "  It 
is,"  said  he,  "  the  essence  of  English  policy,  and  not  only 
of  English  policy  but  of  French  policy  also,  that  there  should  be 
an  alliance  between  England  and  France.  It  is  an  alliance 
founded  upon  a  principle  totally  independent  of  forms  of 
government,  totally  independent  of  dynasties,  totally  independent 
even  of  the  character  of  the  rulers  of  that  country.  It  does, 
indeed,  so  happen  that  the  present  ruler  of  France  is  a  man 
eminently  gifted,  who  from  a  variety  of  circumstances  naturally 
exercises  a  great  influence  over  events.     The  Emperor  Napoleon 
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is  not  only  a  Prince,  but  he  is  a  statesman.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon  is  a  man  who  has  not  only  a  great  knowledge  of 
human  nature  generally,  but  he  is  a  man  who  has  a  great 
knowledge  of  English  human  nature  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  when 
the  Ruler  of  France  is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  one  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  character,  the  laws,  the  customs  and  the 
whole  condition  of  England,  we  have  a  security  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  maintenance  of  that  alliance  which,  under  other  and 
less  favourable  circumstances,  we  might  not  have  enjoyed.  .  .  . 
You  have  found  France  and  the  Ruler  of  France  a  faithful  ally 
in  a  great  emergency — not  a  faithful  ally  of  mere  courtly 
phrases  expressed  in  a  Queen's  speech  or  in  adiplomatic  document, 
but  in  the  deeds  of  a  nation  sealed  by  blood  and  crowned 
by  victory."  After  dwelling  at  some  length  on  the  national 
character  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  as  evidenced  by  the 
general  feeling  of  the  people,  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  late  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Emperor,  which  he  very 
reasonably  believed  to  have  excited  as  much  horror  and  disgust 
in  England  as  in  France  itself.  It  was,  however,  a  subject  for 
deep  regret,  that  the  French  Government  and  French  public 
opinion  should  in  their  indignant  consternation  have  visited 
that  atrocity  upon  the  land  and  the  people  of  England.  And  it 
was  not  less  a  matter  for  regret,  that  the  complaints  of  France 
should  have  been  treated  as  they  had  been  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment. "  An  English  Minister  might  at  that  moment,  by  frank- 
ness and  firmness,  which  are  quite  consistent  with  the  most 
entire  friendship  and  friendliness,  have  indicated  to  the  French 
Government,  in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  mistaken, 
the  error  of  their  ways,  which  would  have  prevented  them  from 
pursuing  a  course  of  error,  every  step  of  which  rendered  it  more 
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difficult  for  them  to  recede,  and  which,  while  it  vindicated  the 
honour  of  our  country  and  the  dignity  of  our  Government, 
might  at  the  same  time  have  respected  with  sympathy  the 
feelings  of  France,  and  have  retained  and  even  cherished  that 
cordial  friendship  which  I  think  so  invaluable.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say,  and  indeed  the  Parliament  of  this  country  has  ratified 
that  opinion,  that  I  perceive  in  the  conduct  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, with  regard  to  this  important  transaction,  a  total  absence 
of  those  qualities  which  were  adequate  to  the  great  occasion. 
Instead  of  a  public  reply  we  have  had  private  conversations. 
Instead  of  a  firm  and  frank  exposition  to  France  of  our  feelings, 
and  of  the  false  position  into  which  she  was  drifting,  so  far  as 
we  can  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  course  which  was  then 
pursued  on  the  part  of  the  English  Government,  there  was 
vacillation,  timidity,  intrigue,  manoeuvre,  anything  but  an  open 
assertion  of  our  rights,  anything  but  a  firm  though  friendly 
demonstration  to  the  French  Government  of  the  error  they 
were  committing,  anything  but  those  means  which  were 
requisite  when  the  peace  of  two  great  nations — when  indeed  the 
peace  and  future  happiness  of  Europe — were  depending  in  the 
scale." 

Entering  then  a  little  more  into  detail,  Mr.  Disraeli  described 
how  Lord  Derby  had  taken  office  at  the  pressing  instance  of 
Her  Majesty  personally,  with  the  express  object  of  on  the  one 
hand  maintaining  the  dignity  of  the  country,  and  on  the  other 
of  maintaining — perhaps  reviving — our  cordial  alliance  with 
France.  For  success  in  accomplishing  this  task,  the  nuw  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  confessed  that  he  looked  mainly  to  the 
"sagacious  and  unimpassioned  intelligence  of  the  Emperor." 
When  he  came  to  look  at  the  affair,  and  to  investigate   tin 
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actual  state  of  the  English  law  as  regarded  conspiracies  against 
the  lives  of  foreign  sovereigns,  lie  would  not  send  insulting 
messages — "  he  would  leave  them  to  counts  and  colonels," — but 
he  would  appeal  to  the  justice  of  the  English  people.  If — as 
could  hardly  be  the  case — the  English  law  should  prove  in- 
sufficient to  protect  friendly  sovereigns  from  conspiracies 
hatched  in  England,  he  would  ask  whether  it  is  really  the 
wish,  of  England  that  her  faithful  ally  should  be  subjected  to 
such  dangers,  and  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  what  the 
answer  would  be.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield's  confidence  in  the  English  people  was  but  ill- 
justified  by  the  event.  Dr.  Bernard's  case,  to  which  he  made 
allusion,  was  tried  out  at  the  Old  Bailey  a  very  short  time 
afterwards,  and  resulted,  as  all  the  world  knows,  in  a  grievous 
miscarriage  of  justice.  Charged  by  the  Crown  with  participa- 
tion in  the  Orsini  plot,  he  was  proved  guilty  beyond  all  moral 
doubt,  but  was  acquitted  by  an  intelligent  jury,  who  apparently 
thought  that  they  might  in  this  way  best  revenge  the  addresses 
of  the  French  colonels. 

On  the  question  of  Reform,  Mr.  Disraeli  addressed  the 
electors  of  Buckinghamshire  with  no  uncertain  voice.  He 
reminded  them  that  it  was  to  the  Whigs  that  they  were 
indebted  for  the  Act  of  1832  :  that  it  was  the  leader  of  the 
Whigs  and  the  author  of  that  measure  who  in  1851  had 
brought  forward  the  question  once  again  ;  and  that  it  was 
to  the  Whigs  that  the  country  was  indebted  for  the  delays 
which  had  arisen  in  the  settlement  of  the  question.  "  On 
two  occasions  the  new  measure  has  been  withdrawn,  not  from 
any  opposition  on  our  side,  but  from  a  conviction  among  those 
by   whom  it   was  introduced  of  its  inadequacy   or  its  imper- 
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fection,  or  in  consequence  of  a  total  disrelish  to  the  article 
among  the  great  body  of  the  Liberal  party.  So  we  have  gone 
on  year  after  year.  We  have  had  an  inefficient  Government; 
we  have  had  a  Coalition  Government ;  we  have  had  a  Govern- 
ment of  pure  elements  and  materials ;  but  we  have  never  had  a 
Government  that  possessed  a  real  hold  on  the  confidence  of  the 
people  ;  and  whenever  disturbance  or  distress  arose  the  Govern- 
ment always  said,  'Let  us  stay  in  a  little  longer,  and  you  shall  have 
a  Reform  Bill.'  ...  I  will  ask  you  this  common-sense  question 
— is  it  decent,  is  it  honest,  is  it  politic,  is  it  honourable  that  a 
question  of  such  a  nature  as  this — a  question  which  concerns 
the  representation  of  what  we  believe  to  be  a  free  and  en- 
lightened people,  eminent  for  their  love  of  liberty,  and  for  their 
progress  in  knowledge — that  a  question  like  this  should  be 
made  the  stalking-horse  of  faction ;  that  it  should  be  hung  up 
and  taken  down  according  to  the  exigencies  of  a  distressed 
Minister,  and  that  the  highest  principles  of  policy  should  be 
made  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  by  which  a  Government  are 
to  shuffle  through  a  disgraceful  and  discreditable  existence  ? " 
:'The  question,"  he  went  on,  "was  one  which  could  no  longer 
be  trifled  with,  and  to  it  the  Government  would  give  their 
sincere  and  earnest  consideration.  When  the  Bill  was  to  be 
brought  forward  was  another  question,  and  it  was  absurd  for 
the  opponents  of  the  Government  to  declare,  as  they  were 
doing,  that  the  Government  were  not  sincere  in  this  matter 
because  the  Bill  was  not  ready.  Much  remained  to  be  done 
before  a  great  domestic  question  like  this  could  be  opened. 
France  must  be  pacified  ;  a  system  of  government  for  India 
must  be  settled,  and  the  rebellion  there  must  be  put  down.  Then 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  bring  forward  the  measure  for  which 
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the  country  was  supposed  to  have  such  a  ravenous  desire. 
After  a  vigorous  denial  that  the  former  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  was  or  ever  had  been  a  Government  upon  sufferance,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  concluded  his  speech  by  declaring,  what  people  in 
the  "  fifties "  were  very  unwilling  to  believe,  but  what  has 
since  been  recognized  as  an  indubitable  fact,  that  the  Whig- 
Radical  intrigue  which  drove  Lord  Derby  from  office  in  1852 
was  the  direct  cause  of  the  Crimean  "War,  of  the  Persian  War, 
of  the  Eastern  disturbances  and  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  "  Mr. 
Cobden,"  he  said,  "  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
that  ever  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  did  Mr.  Cobden 
say  ?  He  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  in  the  year  1852.  He  was  one  of  the  majority  which 
virtually  expelled  that  nobleman  and  his  colleagues  from  office. 
What  did  Mr.  Cobden  say  two  years  after  in  the  House  of 
Commons  ?  He  said  that  of  all  the  votes  he  had  given  in  the 
course  of  his  political  life,  the  vote  which  turned  Lord  Derby 
out  of  office  in  1852  was  the  one  which  he  most  regretted.  He 
said  that  that  vote  had  cost  this  country  millions  of  treasure 
and  thousands  of  precious  lives." 

The  first  act  of  the  new  Administration  was,  of  course,  to 
make  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  with 
France.  Lord  Clarendon  had  done  his  best,  but  he  had  most 
certainly  failed.  The  famous  despatch  of  Count  Walewski 
remained  unanswered,  and  Lord  Clarendon  had  written  to 
Lord  Cowley  that  he  thought  it  "  very  moderate  in  tone," 
while  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  had  said  that  he  "  was 
totally  unable  to  find  in  it  any  insult  to  England ; "  and 
further,  that  he  considered  it  "  impossible  that  one  Government 
could  communicate  with   another  in  terms  more  temperate  or 
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less  offensive."  The  country,  however,  looked  at  the  matter 
with  somewhat  different  eyes,  and  thought  that  for  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  one  State  to  accuse  the  Government  of  another  1  >t' 
"  favouring  assassination  by  its  legislation  "  was  rather  stronger 
language  than  ought  to  be  submitted  to,  especially  since  these 
words  had  been  made  public,  and  had  been  followed  up  by  the 
insolent  demonstration  of  the  French  colonels  in  the  Moniteur. 
Lord  Clarendon,  it  is  beyond  a  doubt,  was  under  an  absolute 
obligation  to  answer  the  despatch,  and  to  do  so  in  terms  which 
would,  of  course,  be  perfectly  courteous,  but  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  decided  to  leave  no  doubt  in  Count  Walewski's 
mind  of  the  meaning  of  England.  Furthermore,  with  the  pro- 
secution of  Dr.  Bernard  going  on,  Lord  Clarendon  would  have 
had  a  very  strong  point  in  his  favour,  inasmuch  as  he  would 
have  been  able  to  point  out  that  Count  Walewski's  main 
charge  against  this  country  was  wholly  unfounded.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  the  late  Government  had  gone  out  of  office,  and  Count 
Walewski's  circular  remained  without  an  answer.  The  English 
nation,  it  is  true,  had  answered  it.  The  Government,  which 
had  weakly  designed  to  change  the  laws  of  England  at  the 
bidding  of  France,  had  been  driven  from  office ;  the  nation  had 
emphatically  indorsed  their  condemnation,  and  this  answer  had 
been  practically  accepted  by  Count  Walewski,  who,  in  a  second 
despatch,  had  assured  the  Government  of  the  day  that  nothing 
really  disrespectful  or  unfriendly  had  been  intended.  Lord 
Malmesbury  forthwith  wrote  in  conciliatory  terms  to  Lord 
Cowley  : — "  Your  lordship  will  remark  to  Count  Walewski  that 
his  Excellency,  in  stating  that  the  attempt,  which  has  just  pro- 
videntially failed,  like  others  which  have  preceded,  was  devised 
in  England  ;  in  speaking  with   reference  to  the  adeptes  tie  la 
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demagogic  established  in  England  ;  of  '  assassination  elevated  to 
doctrine,  preached  openly,  practised  in  repeated  attempts,'  and 
in  asking  '  whether  the  right  of  asylum  should  protect  such  a 
state  of  things  or  contribute  to  favour  their  designs  and  their 
plans,'  has  not  unnaturally  been  understood  to  imply  imputa- 
tions, not  only  that  the  offences  enumerated  are  not  recognized 
as  such  by  the  English  law,  and  may  be  committed  with  im- 
punity, but  that  the  spirit  of  English  legislation  is  such  as 
designedly  to  shelter  and  screen  the  offender  from  punishment. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  persuaded  that  had  Count 
Walewski  known,  when  his  Excellency  held  with  your  Lord- 
ship the  conversation  to  which  I  have  adverted  above,  that  such 
construction  was  put  upon  certain  portions  of  his  despatch  of 
January  20,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  the 
assurance  then  given — the  assurance  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  intention  than  to  convey  an  imputation 
injurious  alike  to  the  morality  and  the  honour  of  the  English 
nation." 

For  a  while  it  seemed  as  though  this  despatch  would  produce 
no  good  effect.  A  very  strong  feeling  existed  in  this  country, 
which  was  stimulated  on  the  one  hand  by  inflammatory  car- 
toons in  Fundi — one  of  which,  being  especially  offensive,  was 
posted  to  the  Colonels  of  several  French  regiments — and  on  the 
other,  by  the  publication  of  a  long  indictment  of  England,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  M.  de  la  Guerroniere,  but  generally  understood 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Emperor  himself.  This  pamphlet  had 
for  title,  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III.  et  I'Angleterre.  It  recited 
the  various  attempts  at  assassination  of  which  he  had  been  the 
victim  ;  argued  that  all  of  them  were  plotted  in  England,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  worst  and  most  dangerous  of  the  pamphlets 
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of  the  "  Reds," — those  of  the  notorious  Felix  Pyat,  the  com- 
munard— were  printed  and  published  here.  An  air  of  ridicule 
was,  however,  thrown  over  the  whole  matter  by  the  serious  com- 
plaints which  were  made,  that  at  one  of  the  Discussion  Forums 
in  Fleet  Street  the  question  whether  regicide  was  justifiable  had 
been  discussed  in  the  preceding  November,  and  by  a  statement 
that  at  Wyld's  Reading  Room  in  Leicester  Square,  Bernard 
had  declared  that  Napoleon  III.  and  his  associates  were  hors 
la  loi. 

Fortunately  for  both  countries,  the  question  was  not  left  to 
the  draughtsmen  of  the  comic  papers  or  to  pamphleteers 
(Imperial  or  other)  for  settlement.  Had  they  had  their  way, 
in  all  human  probability,  France  and  England  would  have 
drifted  into  such  a  state  of  feeling,  that  anything  approaching 
the  old  friendliness  would  have  been  impossible.  Dij)lomacy 
did,  however,  what  journalism  failed  to  do,  and  on  the  12th  of 
March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  the  satisfaction  of 
announcing  to  the  House,  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  that 
within  the  last  hour  a  despatch  had  been  received  from  Lord 
Cowley,  stating  that  all  differences  and  misunderstandings 
were  at  an  end. 

The  evening  upon  which  this  announcement  was  made  wit- 
nessed another  exhibition  of  the  effects  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
"  spirited  foreign  policy,"  for  the  accurate  understanding  of 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  back  for  some  little  time.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1856,  the  noble  Lord  was  pleased  to 
make  one  of  those  idle  demonstrations  against  the  Government 
of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  which  he  delighted.  The  Government 
of  that  State  was  indeed  so  outrageously  bad  that,  in  the 
interest    of  public    law    and    European    tranquillity,    England 
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would  have  been  justified  in  active  intervention.  To  that, 
however,  the  Whig  Cabinet  was  not  disposed  to.  resort. 
Instead  of  taking  such  steps,  a  despatch  of  the  usual  hectoring 
type  was  written,  to  which  the  Neapolitan  Minister  replied 
with  exasperating  contempt.  Upon  this  no  steps  were  taken 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  England,  but  the  English  Minister 
was  withdrawn  from  Naples — a  step  which  provoked  the  King 
to  inform  the  other  European  powers  that  the  presence  or  the 
absence  of  an  English  ambassador  was  a  matter  of  perfect  in- 
difference to  him.  The  practitioners  and  the  admirers  of  a 
"  spirited  foreign  policy  "  had  nothing  to  say  to  this  matter, 
and  Naples  was  accordingly  triumphant.  It  was  found,  how- 
ever, that  although  it  was  easy  to  break  off  our  relations  with 
the  Two  Sicilies,  the  change  was  not  without  its  inconveniences, 
and  one  very  serious  case  occurred  during  the  latter  part  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  reign  which  excited  general  indignation.  In 
the  month  of  June,  1857,  the  mail  steamer  Cagliari,  which 
plied  between  Genoa,  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  and  Tunis,  sailed  on 
its  usual  trip  with  thirty-three  passengers  and  a  crew  of  thirty- 
two  officers  and  men.  When  she  had  been  under  steam  for 
about  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  passengers  suddenly  rose  upon 
the  crew  and  overpowered  them.  The  ship  was  then  steered 
for  the  island  of  Ponza,  where  were  a  number  of  Neapolitan 
political  prisoners.  The  insurgents  went  on  shore,  broke  open 
the  prison,  released  the  prisoners,  391  in  number,  took  them 
on  board  the  Cagliari,  and  steered  for  the  mainland,  where 
prisoners  and  insurgents  landed  together,  leaving  the  captain 
and  crew  to  do  their  best.  The  captain  determined  to  go 
to  Naples,  where  he  could  inform  his  Consul  of  what  had 
happened,  and  take  what  steps  he  might  think  advisable.     On 
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the  way,  and  while  six  miles  at  the  least  from  any  land,  he  fell 
iu  with  two  Neapolitan  men-of-war,  which,  having  stopped  the 
Ca/jliari,  got  her  captain  out  and  took  possession  of  her.  She 
was  taken  in  tow  and  steered,  not  to  Naples  or  to  Salerno,  but  to 
a  spot  near  Capri,  where  it  was  made  out  that  she  was  cap- 
tured. Of  course,  the  Neapolitan  frigates  were  guilty  of  an 
act  of  piracy  in  so  seizing  her.  Her  captain  and  crew  had 
committed  no  offence  against  the  law  of  Naples.  If  an  offence 
had  been  committed  at  all,  it  had  been  committed  against 
the  municipal  law  of  Sardinia,  and  to  capture  the  ship  on 
the  high  seas  was  an  act  of  sheer  piracy.  Hence  the  towing 
to  Capri.  The  Government  of  the  Two  Sicilies  then  chose  to 
treat  what  had  been  done  as  an  act  of  war — though  there  was 
no  war  to  justify  anything  of  the  kind — and  had  imprisoned 
the  whole  of  the  crew  in  one  of  the  horrible  and  pestilential 
prisons  which  were  the  scandal  of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the 
crew  were  two  English  engineers — respectable  men,  named 
Watt  and  Park  respectively — and  these  two  men  were  actually 
kept  in  rigid  custody  and  without  trial  from  June,  1857,  to 
March,  1858,  with  the  effect  of  making  one  desperately  ill  and 
of  driving  the  other  out  of  his  mind.  Thanks  to  our  having 
no  representative  at  Naples,  nothing  was  known  of  the  fate 
of  these  unhappy  Englishmen,  until  Cavour  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Lord  Palmerston  to  the  matter  in  December,  1857  ;  and 
then  the  Government  which  boasted  of  its  "spirited  foreign 
policy,"  and  which  had  invented  the  Civis  Romanus  sum  bit 
of  braggadocio,  made  excuses  for  doing  nothing.  The  Sardinian 
Government  were  most  anxious  to  obtain  the  release  of  their 
own  subjects,  and  begged  for  the  moral  support  of  England, 
which  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon  coldly  refused  to 
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give.  "  We  Lad  no  right  to  claim,"  the  latter  had  said,  "  of 
the  Neapolitan  Government  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding of  their  law.  1  firmly  believe  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  Neapolitan  Government  to  ill-treat  them  (the  engineers) 
in  any  way,  and  the  treatment  they  have  received  has  been 
such  as  caused  them  to  be  objects  of  envy  to  many  natives  of 
that  country." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the  case  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Kinglake  on  the  evening  of  the 
12th  of  March.  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was,  of  course,  to  the 
effect  that  the  late  Government  having  surrendered  everything, 
having  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  the  King  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  in  the  matter,  and  having  actually  interfered  in  the 
conduct  of  the  trial,  he  could  not  now  turn  round  and  treat  the 
matter  as  a  question  of  policy.  The  new  administration  had 
not  neglected  the  case  of  these  unfortunate  men — in  fact,  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been  to  communicate 
with  a  gentleman  of  ability  and  influence  at  Rome,  and  direct 
him  to  repair  immediately  to  Salerno,  where  they  were  im- 
prisoned, to  investigate  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  from 
first  to  last,  and  "to  do  everything  to  comfort  and  sustain 
them  in  the  grievous  trial  to  which  they  were  subjected."  It 
was  only  to  be  expected  that  this  line  of  action  should  excite 
the  wrath  of  the  more  vehement  of  the  Liberals.  Mr.  Roebuck, 
for  example,  who  had  not  spoken  on  the  subject  during  the 
nine  months  that  the  men  had  been  in  prison,  did  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  Mr.  Disraeli's  avoidance  of  expressions  of  hostility 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  as  "wholly  unworthy  of  a 
British  Minister."  But  though  this  kind  of  thing  might  not 
have  been  unnatural,  it  was  assuredly  surprising  to  find  Lord 
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Palmerston  rising  in  his  place  to  say,  "It  certainly  was  for  a 
long  time  our  belief  that  the  Cagliari  had  been  captured  within 
Neapolitan  jurisdiction  ;  but  at  length  it  turned  out,  from 
certain  papers  which  were  published  by  the  Neapolitan  Govern- 
ment in  connexion  with  the  trial  of  the  prisoners,  that  the 
capture  took  place  beyond  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Naples. 
Now  that  was  a  circumstance  which  I  should  certainly  have 
thought  would  materially  alter  the  case  as  it  had  at  first  stood ; 
but  in  that  also  we  should  have  been  guided  by  the  opinion  of 
those  who  were  most  competent  to  give  an  opinion.  However, 
the  question  thus  raised  was  one  which  was  still  under  our 
consideration  when  we  retired  from  office."  So  far  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  But  the  truth  was  very  different  from  his  tale,  and 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  knew  it.  One  would  imaonne  from 
this  speech  that  some  paper  had  unexpectedly  turned  up  a 
week  or  two  before  the  Liberal  Government  went  out  of  office, 
which  proved  that  the  Cagliari  had  been  taken  on  the  high 
seas  and  beyond  the  pale  of  Neapolitan  jurisdiction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  truth  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the 
Liberal  cabinet  two  months  before  the  5th  of  February,  on 
which  day  Lord  Clarendon  made  the  speech  quoted  above. 

The  12th  of  March  fell  on  a  Friday.  On  the  following  Monday 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  came  down  to  the  House  and 
reopened  the  subject.  In  the  most  courteous  terms  he  inti- 
mated his  doubt  of  Lord  Palmerston's  accuracy,  but  skilfully 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded  by  his 
statement  to  escape  from  the  false  position  in  which  the  country 
had  been  placed.  "I  am  bound  to  say  that  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  all  the  papers  rendered  that  statement  of  the  noble  Lord 
one  for  which  we  are  wholly  unprepared,  and    I  feel   it  due  to 
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ourselves  to  add  that  a  minute,  laborious  and  subsequent 
examination  of  these  documents  affords  no  clue  whatever  to  the 
information  which  the  noble  Lord  communicated  to  the  House 
on  Friday  night.  But  I  accept  without  hesitation  a  declaration 
made  in  Parliament  by  the  late  First  Minister  of  the  Crown." 
Lord  Palrnerston  was  fairly  caught,  and  attempted  an  explana- 
tion which  was  in  substance  a  repetition  of  his  speech  of  three 
nights  before,  winding  up  with  the  following  particularly  candid 
sentence  : — "  I  think  the  right  honourable  gentleman  will  find 
— though  I  know  not  whether  information  on  this  head  be 
before  the  Government  or  not — that  we  were  expecting,  so 
far  as  I  am  informed,  further  documents  from  the  Sardinian 
Government  with  respect  to  the  claim  they  are  making  on  the 
Government  of  Naples."  * 

The  negotiation  was  carried  on  by  the  Government  with 
perfect  temper,  and  without  any  of  that  bluster  which  Mr. 
Roebuck  appeared  to  think  appropriate  to  the  subject.  The 
result  was  that  on  the  11th  of  June  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald 
was  able  to  announce  that  complete  redress  had  been  afforded 
in  the  case  of  the  two  engineers,  who  had  some  time  before  been 
unconditionally  released.  A  special  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  the  Government  of  Naples  bearing  a  categorical  demand  for 
redress,  and  with  instructions  to  wait  ten  days  for  a  reply,  and 
to  return  at  once  if  no  satisfactory  reply  was  given.  Seeing 
that  the  English  Government  was  determined  in  this  matter 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  submitted  with  a  good  grace,  and 
paid  £3,000  into  the  hands  of  an  English  mercantile  firm  as 
compensation  for  the  injury  the  engineers  had  sustained. 

1  It  does  not  say  much  for  the  candour  with  which  Mr.  Ashley  has  written  the 
"  Life  of  Lord  Palmei-ston, "  that  this  Cagliari  business  is  completely  ignored. 
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In  the  management  of  the  general  business  of  the  House 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  opening  of  his  official 
career  was,  as  usual,  embarrassed  by  two  difficulties — the  first 
arising  out  of  the  fact  that  the  new  Government  had  taken 
office  when  the  session  was  about  one  third  over,  and  the 
second  because  of  the  anxiety  of  various  members  to  extort 
from  the  Government  confessions  of  political  faith.  The  most 
persistent  of  these  catechists  of  the  Ministry  was  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne,  who  interrupted  the  debate  on  the  Cagliari  question 
with  a  vehement  demand  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  explain  how  the  Government  of  the  country  was  to  be 
conducted.  That  demand  he  repeated  in  a  violent  speech  on 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report  of  Supply  on  the  Monday 
evening.  In  his  reply,  Mr.  Disraeli,  after  a  little  good- 
humoured  banter  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  "wild 
shriek  of  liberty,"  explained  that  the  categorical  enunciations 
of  policy  winch  he  had  demanded  were  wholly  contrary  to 
precedent ;  that  the  head  of  the  Government,  from  whom  alone 
such  declarations  could  emanate,  had  made  a  statement  in 
another  place,  and  that  there  would  be  some  awkwardness  in 
further  explanations  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
had  described  the  accession  of  the  Tories  to  office  as  brought 
about  by  a  "  discreditable  manoeuvre,"  and  as  the  result  of  an 
"intrigue."  Mr.  Disraeli  vindicated  his  own  position  tem- 
perately and  coolly,  showing  that  the  late  Government  had 
retired  because  it  had  found  it  impossible  to  pass  its  Conspiracy 
Bill,  and  that  when  Lord  Palmerston  went  out  Lord  Derby  was 
his  only  possible  successor.  Then  taking  up  the  charge  that 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet,  he  proved  by 
reference  to  the  proceedings  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
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that  the  same  charge  applied  with  even  greater  force  to  that 
which  preceded  it.  Having  done  so  much,  he  declined  to  be 
drawn  into  the  course  which  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  wished  him  to 
adopt — "  that  a  Minister  should  state  a  formal  programme  of 
measures  which  are  never  carried,  and  elaborately  develope  a 
policy  which  a  deluded  people  afterwards  find  to  be  barren  of 
all  results."  But  he  would  not  wholly  abstain  from  explana- 
tions. "  We  represent,"  said  he,  "  the  Conservative  party.  We 
wish  to  support  and  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
but  we  also  wish  to  improve  them.  We  believe  that  the  best 
way  to  maintain  the  institutions  of  the  country  is  to  improve 
them,  and  therefore  we  can't  permit  the  honourable  gentleman 
to  be  such  a  monopolist  of  all  plans  for  the  amelioration  of 
society  as  he  and  his  friends  on  all  occasions,  in  a  manner  so 
greedy  and  covetous,  aspire  to  be  considered."  It  was  with 
these  views  that  the  Government  had  brought  forward  its 
India  Bill.  That  of  Lord  Palmerston  they  had  opposed  on  its 
introduction,  because  it  was  unwise  to  weaken  the  influence 
of  the  Government  in  India  at  a  time  of  revolt  and  rebellion, 
but  now  that  the  House  had  by  its  vote  destroyed  the  power 
and  influence  of  the  East  India  Company  it  became  a  duty  to 
deal  with  the  subject.  A  Bill  was  therefore  promised  before 
Easter.  As  regarded  Ireland,  the  policy  of  the  Government 
would  be  precisely  that  of  five  years  before.  Lord  Eglinton 
was  then  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  there  was  reason  to  hope 
that  under  his  rule  the  country  would  continue  peaceful  and 
prosperous. 

The  great  interest  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  centred,  how- 
ever, upon  his  declaration  with  regard  to  Reform,  concerning 
which  subject  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  had  been  unusually  violent- 
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"The  honourable  gentleman  seems  extremely  alarmed  at  the 
opinions  which  are  prevalent  on  these  benches  on  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  Nobody,  it  appears,  may  poach  upon 
that  manor  except  the  Liberal  party.  The  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  profuse  quotations — for  which  he  was  always  re- 
markable, though  unfortunately  they  have  not  been  on  this 
occasion  relieved  by  the  brilliancy  which  in  the  old  days  recon- 
ciled us  to  endless  extracts  from  Hansard — the  honourable 
gentleman  has  fixed  on  the  speech  I  made  recently  at  my 
county  town  as  one  of  his  texts ;  and  he  says  I  stated  that  the 
Parliamentary  Reform  Bill  of  1832  was  a  gross  Whig  job."  At 
this  point  a  supporter  of  the  Government  cried  out,  "  So  it  was." 
Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  he  had  never  said  so,  but  that  he 
certainly  had  said,  both  on  the  hustings  and  in  the  House, 
"that  though  it  was  a  great  statute  which  no  doubt  in  its 
primary  purpose  had  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  State  for  its  principal  object,  unfortunately  from  the 
unreasoning  excitement  of  the  time,  facility  was  given  for  per- 
petrating gross  jobs  during  its  progress  through  Parliament,  of 
which  certain  parties  had  not  been  slow  to  avail  themselves." 
Mr.  Disraeli  then  reviewed  the  history  of  the  question,  showing 
how  the  Whigs  had  cried  out  for  "  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  how  many  parts  of  the  Bill  were  speedily 
found  to  be  defective,  how  the  Tory  party  had  been  kept  out  of 
office  though  the  Liberal  party  were  notoriously  dissatisfied 
with  the  Whig  Ministers,  simply  because  of  the  fear  that 
the  Tories  would  tamper  with  Reform,  and  how  in  1834 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  followers  made  a  compact  with  the 
country  to  accept  the  Reform  Act  as  it  stood — a  compact 
which  had  ever  since  been  honourably  kept.     At  last  finality 
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was  deserted,  and  the  country  was  told  that  there  must  be  a 
re-settlernent  of  the  representation. 

This  movement  came  from  the  Whigs,  and  Conservatives 
naturally  felt  that  the  old  engagement  was  broken  through, 
and  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  consider  the  Reform  question 
on  its  merits  and  to  offer  such  suggestions  as  might  be 
advisable  in  the  public  interests.  The  question  having  been 
twice  mentioned  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech,  it  was  obviously  one 
which  could  not  be  much  longer  postponed.  "  If  there  is  any- 
thing more  likely  than  another  to  poison  the  feelings  of  the 
people  and  to  alienate  their  best  sentiments  from  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  it  is  the  suspicion  in  the  public  mind  that 
schemes  for  reconstructing  these  institutions  are  used  by  public 
men  for  party  purposes.  It  is  impossible  that  a  question  like 
that  of  Parliamentary  Reform  can  be  hung  up  or  taken  down 
at  the  convenience  of  any  statesman,  so  that  when  in  Opposition 
he  is  to  brandish  it  in  the  face  of  those  in  office,  and  when  a 
Minister  to  replace  it  in  the  dark  corner  of  forgetfulness.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  that 
question,  and  to  consider  it  with  the  earnest  determination  to 
make  a  settlement  of  it  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the  sober- 
minded  people  of  this  country.  The  honourable  member  for 
Dover  asked  me  what  are  the  principles  upon  which  our  Reform 
Bill  is  to  be  founded.  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  called  upon 
to  tell  the  honourable  gentleman  what  are  the  principles  of  a 
Bill  which  we  do  not  propose  to  introduce  to  the  House  during 
the  present  Session  ;  but  if  the  honourable  gentleman  asks  me 
what  will  be  our  Reform  Bill,  I  will  tell  him  what  it  will  not 
be.  It  will  not  be  a  Bill  devised  to  prop  up  a  political  party, 
or  to    uphold    the  interests  of  a  particular  class.     It  will   be 
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founded  on  principles  of  general  justice,  and  I  hope  it  will  give 
universal  satisfaction." 

The  Government  of  India  Bill  was  brought  in  without  delay. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  sat  in  the  House  in  that 
capacity  for  only  a  fortnight,  when  on  the  26th  of  March  he 
rose  to  introduce  this  measure.  He  began  by  assigning  for  its 
introduction  the  reason  which  he  had  already  given  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Bernal  Osborne.  The  vote  of  the  18th  of  February  had 
effectually  destroyed  the  power  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
after  that  power  had  been  taken  away  there  was  no  possibility 
that  that  corporation  should  continue  to  govern  India.  Under 
that  conviction  the  Bill  was  introduced,  the  Government  feeling 
that  it  was  impossible  to  treat  the  question  otherwise  than 
from  the  position  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  their  predecessors. 
Imputations  of  inconsistency  were  misplaced  and  unnecessary. 
The  Government  were  but  following  the  precedent  established 
by  Lord  Palmerston,  when,  after  having  opposed  the  Crimean 
Committee,  he  found  himself  bound  to  accept  the  decision  of 
the  House,  and  to  nominate  that  Committee  himself.  On  the 
subject  immediately  under  consideration  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke 
with  all  his  accustomed  force.  The  East  India  Company  he 
likened  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  "  which  it  rivalled  and 
resembled.  It  has  fallen,"  he  went  on,  "  in  possession  of  a 
gallant  army,  a  powerful  fleet,  and  a  considerable  territory.  It 
has  fallen  with  all  the  semblance  of  authorit}r,  and  it  has  met 
its  end  in  the  august  fulfilment  of  its  duties.  But  when  Venice 
fell  under  similar  circumstances,  it  was  discovered  that  whatever 
was  its  outward  show,  it  rested  on  a  foundation  which  had. 
been  sapped  and  was  hollow  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Like 
Venice,  however,  the  East   India  Company  has  left  a  legacy  of 
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glory  to  mankind  ;  and  in  treating  to-night  of  a  form  of 
Government  which  in  our  opinion  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
that  which  has  become  extinct,  I  hope  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  express  my  own  feelings  and  to  speak  of  the  Company  with 
that  respect  which  I  think  every  right-minded  Englishman  will 
always  extend  to  its  memory." 

The  scheme  for  the  future  Government  of  India  consisted 
of — first,  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  who  was  to  be  President 
of  the  Council  of  India,  and  to  have  the  power  of  appointing  a 
Vice-President.  The  Council  for  India  was  to  consist  of  eighteen 
persons,  half  to  be  nominated  by  the  Crown,  half  to  be  elected. 
Each  of  the  Presidencies  would  furnish  one  member  of  the 
Council — a  civil  servant,  who  had  served  for  at  least  ten  years, 
five  of  which  should  have  been  passed  as  resident  or  political 
agent  at  the  Court  of  some  native  prince.  The  remaining 
members  were  to  represent  the  military  service  of  the  Queen 
in  India  and  the  armies  of  the  three  Presidencies.  The  first 
Council  would  be  appointed  by  Parliament,  the  names  of  its 
proposed  members  being  introduced  into  the  Bill ;  the  second 
and  future  members  by  royal  warrant.  The  other  portion  of 
the  proposed  Council  was  to  be  elective,  the  qualification  for 
four  of  the  members  being  service  for  at  least  ten  years  in 
the  army,  the  navy,  the  legal  or  the  civil  service  of  India,  or 
residence  there  for  fifteen  years,  engaged  in  agriculture,  in 
commerce,  or  as  a  planter  or  manufacturer.  The  constituency 
by  which  they  were  to  be  chosen  would  consist  of  about  5,000 
persons,  a  vote  being  given  to  every  one  who  had  borne  the 
Queen's  Commission  in  India  for  ten  years,  or  who  had  been  in 
the  civil  service  for  that  time,  to  every  registered  proprietor 
of  £2,000  stock   in   Indian  railways,   and   to  every  bond  fide 
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holder  of  £1,000  stock.  The  remaining  five  members  were  to 
be  elected  by  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Belfast  respectively.  On  the  question  of  finance,  India  never 
having,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  remarked,  produced  a  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  a  Royal  Commission  was  proposed,  to  visit  India 
and  to  report  upon  the  necessities  of  the  country. 

The  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  on  the  nisrht 
of  the  adjournment  for  the  Easter  recess,  but  it  was  not  very 
warmly  received.  Sundry  members  expressed  a  preference  for 
the  Bill  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  which  was 
still  before  the  House  ;  whilst  outside  the  House  the  provisions  of. 
the  new  scheme  were  stigmatised  as  crotchetty  and  unpractical. 
Still  it  was  liked  better  on  the  whole  than  Lord  Palmerston's 
proposals,  which  were  very  obviously  designed  to  increase  the 
power  and  patronage  of  the  Crown,  irrespective  of  the  needs  of 
India.  Both  schemes  were  canvassed  during  the  Easter  recess, 
and  the  objections  to  that  of  the  Government  were  stated  and 
re-stated  with  considerable  energy.  No  surprise  was  conse- 
quently felt  when,  on  the  night  of  the  reassembling  of  the  House, 
Lord  John  Russell  suggested  a  compromise,  and  proposed  to 
proceed  by  Resolution.  The  Government  frankly  accepted  the 
proposal  as  conducing  to  a  speedy  and  practical  solution  of  the 
difficulty  without  party  feeling  and  factious  animosities. 

The  Resolutions — after  some  little  bickering  in  which  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  indignant  at  the  neglect  with  which  his 
own  proposals  had  been  treated,  took  a  somewhat  prominent 
part — were  introduced  on  the  night  of  the  80th  of  April,  and 
minutely  discussed  on  that  and  the  following  evenings.  In 
substance  they  provided — 1st,  for  the  transfer  of  the  governino- 
powers  in  India  executed  by  the  East  India  Company  to  Her 
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Majesty,  acting  through  one  of  her  principal  Secretaries  of 
State ;  2nd,  that  those  functions  of  Government  should  be 
exercised  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  either  alone  or  with  the 
approbation  of  the  Committee  for  the  affairs  of  India  ;  3rd, 
that  a  Council  of  not  less  than  twelve,  or  more  than  fifteen, 
members  should  be  appointed ;  4th,  that  in  order  to  secure 
knowledge  and  experience  in  the  Council  each  member  should 
be  required  to  have  served  for  a  term  of  years  to  be  fixed  by 
statute  ;  and  5th,  that  the  Council  should  be  partly  nominated 
and  partly  elected.  On  the  basis  of  these  resolutions  a  Bill 
was  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time  on  the  17th  of  June.  The 
second  reading  was  moved  a  week  later  by  Lord  Stanley,  and, 
thanks  to  the  energy  of  the  Government  and  to  the  absence  of 
party  spirit  which  the  course  thus  adopted  produced,  this  vast 
work  was  accomplished  before  the  end  of  the  session. 

The  Bill  for  remodelling  the  Indian  Government  was  not  the 
only  trouble  of  this  year  in  connexion  with  that  Empire  which 
befell  the  Conservative  Government.  On  the  14th  of  March 
the  Governor-General  issued  a  proclamation  from  Allahabad 
addressed  to  the  chiefs  and  people  of  Oude.  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  famous  essay  on  Barere,  compares  Lord  Ellenborough's 
dispatches  to  the  Carmagnoles  of  that  execrable  Republican  : 
this  proclamation  of  Lord  Canning's  deserves  the  character 
infinitely  more.  Its  one  idea  is  confiscation.  The  whole  of 
the  land  of  Oude  is  declared  to  be  forfeited,  except  that  held  by 
six  specified  personages,  including  two  Rajahs.  When  this 
proclamation  was  sent  to  Sir  James  Outram,  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  Oude,  its  severity  so  startled  him  that  he  resolved 
to  remonstrate,  and  accordingly  directed  his  secretary  to  write. 
In  his  letter  that  officer  pointed  out  that  there  were  probably 
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not  in  the  whole  province  a  dozen  landowners  who   had  not 
taken  some  part  in  the  rebellion.      The  effect  of  the  proclama- 
tion would  consequently  be  a  general  confiscation  of  the  land 
of   Oude,    which    would    be    certain    to    produce    a    desperate 
resistance.     The  Chief  Commissioner  begged,  therefore,  to  re- 
monstrate, pointing  out  that  the  chiefs  of  Oude  had  already- 
been   very  badly  treated  in  the  matter  of  the  settlement,  and 
that  even  if  they  had  not  been,  it  would  have  required  more 
fidelity  than  is  usually  to  be  found   in  the  Asiatic  nature  to 
induce  them  to   remain  faithful  to   the  English  Government 
under  the  shock  to  which  they  were  exposed  in  Oude.     Lord 
Canning  was   not   convinced  by  this  reasoning.     All    that  he 
would  consent  to  do  was  to  add  a  sentence  to  his  Carmagnole, 
hinting  that  if  the  rebellious  landowners  would  promptly  come 
forward,  and  aid  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and  order,  they 
would  receive  large  indulgences.     When  the  news  of  this  pro- 
clamation was  received,  no  time  was  lost  in  censuring  it.     Lord 
Ellenborough,  on  the   19th  of  April,  sent  out  a    dispatch,   in 
which  he  declared  that  the  proclamation  threw  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  in  the  way  of  peace.     The  rebellion  in 
Oude  had  been  popular  because  of  the  summary  way  in  which 
so  much  of  the  laud  had  been  confiscated  under  the  settlement, 
and  now  the  Indian  Government  was  treating  the  people  with 
unprecedented  severity.     "  Other  conquerors,"  said  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  "  when  they  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  resistance, 
have  excepted   a  few  persons  as  still  deserving  of  punishment, 
but  have  with  a  generous  policy  extended  their  clemency  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people.      You  have  acted  upon  a  different 
principle ;    you   have  reserved  a  few  as    deserving  of  special 
favour,  and  you  have  struck  with  what  they  feel  as  the  severest 
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of  punishments  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
We  desire  that  you  will  mitigate  in  practice  the  stringent 
severity  of  the  decree  of  confiscation  you  have  issued  against 
the  landowners  of  Oude.  We  desire  to  see  British  authority  in 
India  rest  upon  the  willing  obedience  of  a  contented  people. 
There  cannot  be  contentment  where  there  is  general  confisca- 
tion. Government  cannot  long  be  maintained  by  any  force  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  is  rendered  hostile  by  a  sense  of 
wrong,  and  if  it  were  possible  so  to  maintain  it,  it  would  not  be 
a  consummation  to  be  desired.'' 

It  might  have  been  thought  that  so  humane  and  rational  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  would  have  commended  itself  to  every  class 
of  society  ;  but,  strangely  enough,  it  was  attacked  with  much 
vehemence,  and  by  the  very  class  who  might  have  been  supposed 
most  anxious  to  deal  with  the  Hindoo  races  on  the  gentlest  prin- 
ciples. In  the  Upper  House  Lord  Granville  led  the  attack  on 
the  7th  of  May,  and  on  the  14th  Lord  Shaftesbury  returned  to 
the  charge  with  a  direct  vote  of  censure  on  the  Government, 
on  account  of  the  premature  publication  of  Lord  Ellenborough's 
dispatch.  On  the  same  evening  Mr.  Cardwell  moved  a  re- 
solution in  the  Commons  to  the  effect  that  the  publication  in 
question  "  must  tend,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  India,  to 
produce  the  most  prejudicial  effect  by  weakening  the  authority 
of  the  Governor-General,  and  encouraging  the  further  resistance 
of  those  who  Avere  in  arms  against  us."  The  debate  was  a  very 
angry  and  embittered  one,  lasting  over  four  nights,  and  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  fact  that  several  of  the  most  ardent  Radicals 
in  the  House,  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Roebuck,  Mr.  Bright, 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  supported  the  Government.  It  was 
understood  in  various  quarters  that  the  Government  was  to  be 
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turned   out  on   this  question  if  possible,  but  in  the  end    the 

feeling  of  the  House  against  the  Motion  was  so  strong,  that  it 
was  withdrawn  without  its  supporters  venturing  to  take  a 
division.  Lord  Ellenborough  had,  indeed,  insisted  on  resigning, 
but  the  Government  caused  it  to  be  very  distinctly  understood 
that  that  fact  did  not  imply  any  abandonment  of  his  policy 
in  dealing  with  India. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was,  of  course,  present 
during  the  debate,  but  spoke  little.  Even  when  winding  up 
the  discussion,  he  confined  his  remarks  within  a  very  small 
space,  observing  that  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  the 
matter  had  been  to  allow  the  defence  of  Lord  Ellenboroush's 
action  to  be  conducted  as  much  as  possible  by  the  independent 
members.  As  regarded  Lord  Canning,  he  urged  that  the 
Government  had  always  afforded  to  him  a  sincere  and  cordial 
support,  so  long  as  he  adhered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in 
the  "  letter  from  the  Secret  Committee  "  then  before  the 
House.  Those  principles  he  considered  to  embody  a  wise  and 
great  policy,  by  which  alone  our  Indian  Empire  could  be 
rebuilt.  And  when  that  policy  was  set  aside  and  a  policy  of 
confiscation  substituted,  no  other  course  was,  he  urged,  open  to 
the  Government,  but  that  of  expressing  disapproval.  On  the 
personal  question  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  offered  a 
few  words  of  explanation.  Lord  John  Russell  had  sneeringly 
said  that  it  was  with  great  astonishment  that  he  "  saw  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  the  professors  of  a  policy  of  mercy."  "  Now, 
Sir,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  I  should  like  to  know  what  has  been 
said  or  done  by  Her  Majesty's  servants  in  this  House  which 
could  justify  such — I  will  not  call  it  an  insinuation — but  such  a 
charge  from  the  noble  Lord.    When  it  was  made  I  looked  round 
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me  with  amazement."  Then,  recalling  the  speech  which  he 
had  made  twelve  months  before  when  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, he  reminded  the  House  that  he  had  then  urged  the 
Government  to  deal  with  the  mutiny,  not  as  a  mere  passing 
military  outbreak,  but  as  a  national  uprising,  which  could  only 
be  met  by  seeking  out  the  causes  of  the  disaster  and  prescribing 
remedies  for  them.  He  had  then  been  unable  to  carry  the  House 
with  him.  The  House  was  for  nothing  but  violent  action,  and 
Lord  John  Russell's  amendment  to  his  motion,  which,  if  it 
meant  anything,  certainly  did  not  mean  a  policy  of  clemency, 
prevented  the  subject  from  being  discussed  sufficiently,  and  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  been  just  to  the  country. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  in  connection  with  this  debate 
than  the  appreciation  of  it  by  M.  de  Montalembert,  who  sat  it  out, 
and  who  was  so  much  affected  and  interested  by  what  he  saw  that 
he  wrote  the  celebrated  pamphlet  ("  Un  Debat  sur  l'lnde  au  Par- 
lement  Anglais ")  which  brought  about  his  prosecution  by  the 
Government  of  Napoleon  HI.  Having  analysed  the  debate  with 
great  care  and  intelligence,  he  describes  the  closing  scene.  After 
mentioning  the  confusion  which  prevailed  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Opposition,  and  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  afterwards  described 
with  so  much  wit  and  vivacity,  he  sa}7s  :  "  Every  minute  the 
certainty  of  humiliating  defeat  for  the  Opposition  becomes 
more  apparent.  To  avoid  this  disaster,  Lord  Palmerston  takes 
his  measures  and  decides  on  retreat,  to  cover  which  he  gives  as 
a  pretext  the  effect  produced  by  the  protest  of  Sir  James 
Outram,  quoted  in  the  discussion  of  the  previous  night,  and 
officially  published  that  day.  He,  too,  in  turn,  begs  Mr.  Card- 
well  to  withdraw  his  motion  of  censure.  Mr.  Cardwell  at 
length    consents,   amidst   derisive    Conservative    cheers.       The 
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day  is  won   and   the  campaign  finished  without    bringing  up 

the  reserves.  Ministers  were  victorious  without  one  of  them 
having  risen  to  speak.  Nothing  remained  for  the  Cabinet  save 
to  register  its  victory  and  determine  its  moral  effect.  This  was 
done  by  Mr.  Disraeli  with  infinite  address  and  a  triumphant 
modesty." 

Although  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  with  calmness  and  moderation 
in  the  House,  he  did  not  fail  to  make  it  evident  to  the  country 
in  what  light  he  viewed  the  action  of  the  Opposition  in  this 
matter,  and  on  the  26th  of  May,  at  a  banquet  given  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  Du  Pre  at  Slough,  he  denounced  the  "  Cabal  "  which  had 
been  formed  against  the  Government  in  energetic  terms.  He 
warned  his  hearers  that  the  great  object  of  the  Opposition  was 
to  get  back  into  office  and  to  "  loot  "  the  Treasury,  that  if  they  re- 
turned to  power  the  first-fruits  of  their  policy  would  be  a  military 
occupation  of  India,  calling  for  an  army  four  times  greater  than 
had  ever  been  employed  there  before  ;  that  foreign  wars  of  the 
type  of  those  with  China  and  with  Persia  would  .pretty  certainly 
follow,  whilst  at  home  a  strong,  severe,  and  centralized  Govern- 
ment on  the  model  of  those  which  the  "  Cabal  "  admired  in  other 
countries  would  be  forced  upon  the  nation.  Turning  then  to 
the  debate  which  had  just  terminated,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  expressed  his  opinion  that  nothing  had  ever  been 
more  scientifically  managed.  "  The  motion  was  brought  forward 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  gentleman  of  unimpeachable 
reputation.  The  "Cabal" — which  has  rather  a  tainted  character 
— chose  its  instrument  with  Pharisaical  accuracy,  and  I  assure 
you  that  when  Mr.  Cardwell  rose  to  impeach  me,  I  was  terrified 
at  my  own  shortcomings  as  I  listened  to  a  Nisi  Prius  narrative, 
ending  with  a  resolution  which  I  think  must  have  been  drawn 
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up  by  a  conveyancer.  In  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  a  still 
greater  reputation  condescended  to  appear  on  the  human  stage. 
Gamaliel  himself,  with  the  broad  phylacteries  of  faction  on  his 
forehead,  called  God  to  witness  in  pious  terms  of  majestic  adora- 
tion, that  he  was  not  like  other  men  and  was  never  influenced 
by  party  motives.  Well,  gentlemen,  what  happened  under  these 
circumstances.  Something  I  am  sure  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  Parliamentary  history  of  England  ;  and  when  I  hear  of 
faction,  when  I  hear  of  the  -arts  and  manoeuvres  of  parties — 
when  I  hear  sometimes  that  party  spirit  will  be  the  ruin  of  this 
country,  let  us  take  a  calm  review  of  what  has  occurred  during 
the  past  fortnight,  and  I  think  we  shall  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  a  country  free  and  enlightened  as  England,  there  are 
limits  to  party  feeling  which  the  most  dexterous  managers  of  the 
passions  of  mankind  cannot  overpass,  and  that  in  the  great  bulk 
of  Parliament  as  I  am  sure,  whatever  may  be  their  opinions,  in 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  country,  there  is  a  genuine 
spirit  of  patriotism  which  will  always  right  itself."  These  latter 
words  were  an  allusion  to  the  way  in  which  the  defence  of  the 
Government  had  actually  been  undertaken  and  carried  out  by 
members  who  were  "  not  connected  wTith  them  in  politics  ;  not 
professing  the  same  general  principles  which  are  the  basis  of 
our  policy,  but  who  saw  through  the  flimsy  web,  and  despised 
the  authors  of  the  pernicious  and  perfidious  manoeuvre."  After 
describing  the  downfall  of  the  attack  on  the  fourth  night  of  the 
debate,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Opposition  into  "  one  great 
dissolving  view  of  anarchy,"  he  went  on,  "  And  these  are  the 
people  who  want  to  govern  the  country  !  In  whose  camp  there 
is  anarchy  !  Between  whom  there  is  discord  on  every  point ! 
And  who  have  not  even  the  uniting  bond  of  wishing  to  seize 
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upon  the  spoils  of  office.  .  .  .  What  they  intend  to  do,  not  one 
of  them  has  had  the  audacity  to  intimate.  They  say  we  have 
no  policy  when  we  are  building  up  an  empire,  and  they  even 
shrink  from  giving  an  opinion  upon  the  very  documents  which 
were  made  the  subject  of  nights  of  protracted  discussion." 

As  might  be  expected  this  speech  produced  a  tremendous 
effect.  That  a  member  of  Parliament  and  a  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Administration  should  have  presumed  to  hint  a 
doubt  of  the  motives  of  the  Opposition,  was  intolerable  ;  that  he 
should  dare  to  smile  at  a  Peelite  was  a  scandal ;  that  he  should 
scoff  at  Lord  Shaftesbury's  pharisaical  airs  was  an  iniquity 
which  excelled  all  previous  misconduct  of  the  same  odious 
person.  He  had  said  there  was  a  "Cabal"  against  Lord  Derby's 
Government  :  there  was  no  "  Cabal  " — only  a  "  fortuitous  con- 
course of  political  atoms."  He  had  said  that  the  Indian 
policy  of  the  Cabal  was  a  policy  of  confiscation  and  extermina- 
tion :  it  was  more  humane  than  his  own — therefore,  said  his 
assailants,  he  was  guilty  of  gross  falsehood.  He  had  even 
dared  to  boast  that  the  Government  had  re-established  friendly 
relations  with  France  and  had  settled  the  Cagliari  dispute. 
Had  Lord  Palmerston  been  left  in  office  he  would  have  done 
both — therefore  he  was  a  braggart  and  an  impostor.  He  had 
even  said  that  if  it  became  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  country 
on  the  question  of  Indian  policy,  he,  for  one,  confident  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  people,  would  meet  them  on  the  hustings 
without  fear — therefore  he  had  threatened  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  which  would  have  been  indecent  in  the  extreme 
at  such  a  juncture. 

It  was  in  this  tone  that  the  Press  immediately  set  to  work 
to  assail  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  same 
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sjjirit  Lord  John  Russell,  in  a  bitter  and  querulous  speech,  fell 
foul  of  him  in  the  House  on  the  night  of  the  28th  of  May. 
He  accused  Mr.  Disraeli  of  threatening  a  dissolution.  The 
Minister  replied  that  it  was  unfortunate  that  his  accuser  had 
not  read  the  speech  he  criticised,  for  if  he  had,  he  would  have 
seen  that  there  was  no  shadow  of  ground  for  such  a  charge. 
Lord  John  had  declared  himself  astounded  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
should  have  said  that  there  had  been  danger  of  a  war  with 
France,  and  had  consulted  Lord  Clarendon  on  the  subject, 
with  the  result  of  obtaining  an  assurance  that  the  country 
had  been  in  no  such  peril.  Why  did  he  not  consult  Lord 
Palmerston  ?  asked  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  refer  to  the  records  of 
Parliament  ?  Had  he  done  so,  he  would  have  found  that 
the  noble  Lord  had,  two  days  before  the  collapse  of  the 
Ministry,  refused  to  answer  a  question  by  Mr.  Darby  Griffith* 
on  the  express  ground  that  it  would  imjDeril  our  relations 
with  France.  If  further  justification  were  needed,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  French  Ambassador  had  quitted 
England  at  that  very  time — a  step  not  usually  taken  without 
good  cause.  Lord  John  Russell  had  represented  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  gone  into  the  country 
expressly  to  vilify  the  House  of  Commons.  "Now  is  it  not 
true,"  asked  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  when  I  alluded  to  the  late 
great  debate  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Ministry  seemed  to 
hang,  I  called  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England  to  the 
extraordinary   fact,  that  while  the  vote  of  censure  upon  the 

*  Mr.  D.  Griffith's  question  was  as  to  whether  Count  Walewski's  apology  for 
the  publication  of  the  addresses  of  the  French  colonels,  was  to  receive  the  same 
publicity  as  the  addresses  themselves.  Lord  Palmerston  in  replying  certainly 
Linted  at  war,  and  was  besides  personally  offensive  in  his  manner  in  no  ordinary 
degree. 
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Government  was  undergoing  full  discussion,  and  when  thai 
vote  had  expanded  under  the  marvellous  and  felicitous  hand- 
ling of  the  learned  Knight  the  member  for  Aylesbury  (Sir 
Richard  Bethel)  on  the  last  evening  of  the  debate,  into  one  of 
genera]  want  of  confidence ;  night  after  night  this  '  weak 
Government,'  this  '  Government  on  sufferance,'  when  placed 
upon  its  trial,  was  defended  by  the  first  men  in  this  assembly, 
the  first  men  in  authority,  in  intellect  and  in  influence  ;  not 
connected  with  them  in  politics,  not  bound  to  them  by  any 
tie  of  political  co-operation  or  association  ;  by  men  speaking 
from  their  earnest  convictions,  and  lending  their  high  authority, 
unbiassed  and  uninfluenced,  to  the  maintenance  of  truth  and 
the  defeat  of  a  Cabal  ?  Was  that  an  attack  upon  the  honour 
or  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Was  it  not  a 
public  declaration  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  they  had  full  confidence  in  the  generous  justice  of  the 
House  of  Commons — that  confidence  which  they  still  retain  ?" 
On  Indian  affairs,  Lord  Russell  had  charged  Mr.  Disraeli 
with  stating  that  the  Government  had  prevented  a  policy  of 
"extermination."  He  protested  against  the  accusation,  declared 
that  the  word  had  never  been  used  by  him,  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons  or  in  Buckinghamshire.  He  complained 
of  the  way  in  which  his  words  had  been  distorted,  and  of  the 
unseemly  attack  made  upon  him,  and  wound  up  his  defence 
by  a  declaration  that  if  threats  of  dissolution  had  ever  been 
heard,  they  had  come,  not  from  the  supporters  but  from  the 
opponents  of  the  Government. 

The  defence  was  surely  complete,  but  singularly  enough 
the  Whigs  did  not  think  so,  and  Mr. — afterwards  Sir  R.  P. 
— Collier    and    Lord    John    Russell,    chuckled     triumphantly 
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over  the  discovery,  that  although  Mr.  Disraeli  had  not  said 
"  extermination,"  he  had  asked  the  farmers  of  Slough,  "  Is  it 
always  to  be  massacre  and  confiscation  ?  or  on  the  other 
hand,  is  it  to  be  discriminating  amnesty  ? " — it  being  of 
course  obvious  to  the  meanest  capacity  that  "  massacre  "  and 
"  extermination "  are  absolutely  synonymous.  Nevertheless, 
Lord  Palmerston  returned  to  the  charge,  and  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  May  31st,  delivered  himself  of  a  tremendous 
philippic  at  the  expense  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
his  "  small  band  of  well-drilled  supporters  in  the  House," 
and  the  500  or  600  honest  but  deluded  farmers,"  who  had 
cheered  the  speech  at  Slough.  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  seemed,  had 
said  things  which  were  "  actually  the  opposite  of  truth  "  about 
our  relations  with  France,  "to  a  parcel  of  carousing  electors," 
and  in  general,  everything  that  Lord  John  had  complained 
about  was  perfectly  true,  in  spite  of  the  arguments  and 
statements  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  As  for  fac- 
tion— it  was  not  the  opposition  but  the  Governmeut  which 
was  factious,  the  proof  being  that  it  had  "published  to  the 
world  a  most  affronting  insult  to  the  highest  officer  of  the 
Crown  in  any  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions." 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  again  placed  on  his  defence,  and  repeated 
his  former  arguments  with  certain  additions.  Lord  Palmerston 
had  unwisely  brought  up  the  Cagliari  case  once  more,  and 
in  connection  with  it  he  ventured  upon  an  insinuation  that 
the  two  prisoners  owed  their  release  to  his  exertions  and 
not  to  those  of  the  Government.  It  may  readily  be  believed 
that  so  flagrant  a  perversion  of  the  truth  was  not  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed.  The  real  grievance  of  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his    colleagues    was   however    to   be    found    in    the    word 
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"  Cabal,'  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  applied 
to  them.  By  way  of  vindicating  his  use  of  that  word,  he 
turned  to  the  actual  state  of  the  Liberal  party.  "  I  under- 
stand there  are  great  questions  which  are  to  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  which  will  test  the  character  of  parties  in  this  House. 
The  great  Liberal  party  are  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot.  Are 
Her  Majesty's  late  Government  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot  ? 
The  great  Liberal  party  are  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of 
Church  rates.  Are  Her  Majesty's  late  Government  in  favour  of 
the  total  abolition  of  Church  rates  ?  "  And  so  with  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  county  franchise  ;  so  with  economy, 
which  the  Liberal  party  pressed  upon  their  successors  but  never 
practised  themselves  ;  so  with  publicity.  "  The  only  charge 
ever  urged  against  the  present  Government  is  that  they  did 
produce  a  public  document.  ...  No  one  can  say  that  we 
intercepted  a  letter."  This  last  was  a  particularly  damaging 
allusion  for  the  Liberals,  seeing  that  no  small  part  of  the 
difficulty  with  Lord  Canning  had  arisen  from  the  deliberate 
suppression  of  a  letter — stated  to  be  private  but  really  official 
— from  the  Governor-General  to  Mr.  Vernon  Smith.  What 
followed  was  equally  interesting.  "  The  Liberal  party  .  .  .  have 
always  demanded  that  the  conduct  of  the  Government  should 
be  temperate  and  moderate.  But  what  has  been  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Executive  ?  They  were  the  first  Government  which 
carried  on  wars  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  if 
we  look  to  the  other  great  branch  of  the  Executive — namely, 
the  exercise  of  patronage — is  it  not  notorious  that  their  exercise 
of  patronage  outraged  all  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  country  ? 
Well  then,  Sir,  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  use  of  these 
manoeuvres — I   will    not    say  of  a  Cabal  ?     I   never   supposed 
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that   the   Cabal   sat   in   this   House,  although   possibly  there 
are  many  in  this  House  who  are  knowingly  influenced  by  the 
Councils  of  the  Cabal.     But  what  I  want   to  know  is,  what 
is   the   meaning   of  all    these    operations  ? — because   it  seems 
impossible,  so  far  as  I  can  form  an  opinion,  that  the  old  delu- 
sion can  again  be  revived,  that   there   is   the   slightest  con- 
nection  or   sympathy   between  the   noble    Lord   the    member 
for   Tiverton   and   his   friends    and   the    great    Liberal   party. 
Upon    every  subject  there    is   a    total    want    of  sympathy — a 
total  dissimilarity  of  views.    .    .    .    The  noble  Lord  is  quite 
horrified  that  I  should  have  spoken   in  a  booth   on   matters 
of  State  policy.     Special  announcements  on  matters  of  State 
- — on  matters  of  peace  and  war — should  be  made  at  a  carousal 
in  a  club  room,  such  as  you  may  remember,  when  you  invite 
Her   Majesty's    officers    who   are    to    undertake    operations    of 
warfare,   and  when  Prime   Ministers   take    the    chair,  and   in 
what  is  styled — though   not   by  me — an   inebriated  assembly 
announce  for  the  first  time  to  the  country,  that  a  great  mili- 
tary expedition  is  to  be  undertaken.*     But,   Sir,  although   I 
may  not  escape    from   this  criticism,   night   after   night    (and 
I  am   perfectly  prepared  to   meet   any  of  those    who    attack 
me),  what  must  the  country  think,  when  time  is  so  precious, 
when  the  public    business    is   so  backward,  and  when  affairs 
in    this  House  are  so   urgent — of  the    conduct    of  the   noble 


'  The  allusion  here  is  possibly  unintelligible  to  many  readers.  Lord  Beacons- 
lie  Id  was  referring  to  a  speech  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  at  a  dinner  given  on  the 
7th  of  March,  1854,  by  the  Reform  Club  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  departure  for  the  Baltic,  at  which  the  noble  Viscount  presided,  and  made  a 
speech  which  evoked  "roars  of  laughter  "  from  beginning  to  end,  and  embodied 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Russia.  The  speech  was  afterwards  made  the 
subject  of  a  most  angry  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
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Lord  and  his  managers  in  this  operation  ?  What  must  they 
think  of  these  attempts  night  after  night  to  prevent  the 
progress  of  public  business,  and  to  give  vent  to  all  these 
unavailing  expressions  of  discontent  with  the  position  they 
now  occupy  ?  .  .  .  The  noble  Lord  complains  that  they  have 
been  called  a  Cabal.  What  I  call  a  Cabal  is  a  body  of  men, 
whether  it  be  in  this  House  or  in  another  House — either  a 
private  house  or  a  house  devoted  to  affairs  of  State — banded 
together,  not  to  carry  out  a  policy,  not  to  recommend  by 
their  wisdom  and  their  eloquence  measures  calculated  to  win 
the  approving  sympathy  of  the  community,  but  uniting  all 
their  resources,  their  ability  and  their  varied  influence — for 
what  ? — to  upset  the  Queen's  Government,  without  even  in 
so  doing  declaring  any  policy  of  their  own  or  giving  any 
further  clue  to  their  opinions  than  this — that  the  first  article 
of  their  creed  is  place,  ...  If  I  wanted  to  confirm  the 
Government  in  power — if  I  were  anxious  to  assure  a  longer 
tenure  of  office,  I  should  beg  the  noble  Lords  to  continue 
their  practices.  I  should  be  delighted,  night  after  night,  if 
they  called  on  me  in  this  manner  to  defend  statements 
made  to  my  constituents,  not  one  word  of  which  I  retract, 
that  I  made  with  the  due  thought  which  such  statements 
required.  I  should  wish  the  noble  Lord  to  continue  this 
course,  for  I  am  quite  certain  that  whatever  difference  of 
opinion  there  may  be  in  this  House  or  in  England  between  the 
great  Conservative  party  and  the  great  Liberal  party,  there  is 
this  one  point  of  union  between  us — that  we  are  equally  re- 
solved, both  in  this  House  and  throughout  the  country,  no 
longer  to  be  made  the  tools  or  the  victims  of  an  absolute 
oligarchy." 
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The  speech  did  not  end  the  debate.  Sir  George  Grey  was 
very  angry  and  made  a  speech  in  which,  as  Sir  John  Pakingtou 
said,  he  "  endeavoured  to  make  up  by  vehemence  of  manner 
for  lack  of  argument,"  and  Lord  John  Russell  with  charac- 
teristic mal-adroitness,  contrived  to  muddle  the  India  Bills  with 
Lord  Ellenborough's  dispatch  to  Lord  Canning,  and  to  deliver 
himself  of  a  remarkably  feeble  criticism  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Government,  without  in  the  least  degree  advancing 
matters,  but  with  the  result  of  affording  to  Mr.  "Whiteside  an 
opportunity  for  a  most  damaging  attack  on  the  foreign  policy 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mr.  Kinglake  defended  what  had  been 
done  by  the  noble  Lord  in  the  Cagllari  case ;  Mr.  Seymour 
Fitzgerald  replied,  and  the  matter  was  then — happily  for  the 
unity  of  the  great  united  Liberal  party — allowed  to  drop.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  proved  that  he  could  hold  his 
own  in  this  matter,  and  so  there  was  no  more  to  be  said. 
Where  he  could  not  defend  himself — in  the  House  of  Lords, 
that  is  to  say — a  long  debate  was  raised  on  the  1st  of  June,  in 
the  course  of  which  Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  interests  of  "  the 
department  over  which  he  had  lately  the  honour  of  presiding," 
fought  the  battle  over  again. 

The  financial  policy  of  the  new  Government  was  expounded 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  19th  of  April, 
exactly  two  months  after  the  defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston's  ad- 
ministration. The  estimates  for  the  year  had  been  framed  when 
Lord  Derby  took  the  reins  of  Government,  and  as  the  inter- 
regnum had  occupied  about  three  weeks  of  the  most  valuable 
time  of  the  session,  it  was  found  necessary  to  go  on  at  once 
with  votes  on  account.  By  the  middle  of  March  several  such 
votes  had  passed,  and  the  Government  were  at  once  able  to 
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proceed  with  their  review  of  the  estimates  of  their  predecessors, 
and  to  propose  their  new  Budget.  Sir  John  Pakington  was 
able  to  anounce  changes  in  the  Naval  estimates  to  the  extent 
of  about  £300,000,  but  the  Army  estimates  could  not  be 
reduced,  and  those  for  the  Civil  Service  were  still  under  con- 
sideration when  the  Budget  was  brought  in.  Since  the  Budget 
of  1857  great  changes  had  been  made  in  the  finance  of  the 
country.  When  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  had  last  made  his  financial 
statement,  it  had  seemed  possible  to  reduce  the  military  estab- 
lishment to  a  peace  level,  and  although  no  one  was  quite 
certain  of  the  extent  to  which  reduction  might  be  carried  out, 
there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  work  begun  in  1857  would 
be  continued  in  1858.  The  China  War  had,  however,  attained 
proportions  so  large  that  it  alone  would  have  prevented  any 
further  reductions  in  the  army  ;  while  the  persistency  of  the 
rebellion  in  India  seemed  to  point  to  the  necessity  for  not  a 
decrease,  but  an  absolute  augmentation  of  expenditure.  Before 
the  year  was  out  this  foreboding  was  realized,  and,  supplementary 
estimates  included,  the  total  sum  voted  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  was  £22,297,253 — a  million  and  a  half  more  than  in  the 
preceding  year.  Whilst  expenditure  was  thus  increasing  the 
resources  of  the  country  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminishing. 
The  commercial  crisis,  and  the  failures  of  the  autumn  of  1857, 
had  diminished  the  national  wealth,  and  though  there  had 
since  been  a  great  recovery,  it  was,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
has  pointed  out,  obviously  desirable  to  press  as  lightly  as 
possible  on  the  resources  of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  his  Budget  therefore  as  simple  as  possible. 
He  estimated  the  expenditure  for  the  year  at  £63,610,000,  to 
which  must  be  added  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  war  sinking 
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fund,  and  two  millions  for  the  redemption  of  Exchequer  Bonds. 
The  whole  amount  to  be  provided  by  the  Treasury  would  thus 
be  £G7,H0,000.  To  meet  this  he  had  a  revenue  of  £63,120,000 
— an  estimate  based  upon  an  Income  Tax  of  ocl.  in  the  pound, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  the  revenue  from  Customs  and 
Excise,  Stamp  Duties,  and  Post  Office,  would  be  greatly  larger 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  His  calculations  were  scoffed  at, 
but  they  proved  to  be  under  rather  than  over  the  mark.  He 
had  estimated  a  receipt  of  a  little  under  53  millions  :  he  actually 
obtained  nearly  53  millions  and  a  quarter. 

The  deficiency  for  which  he  had  to  provide  thus  amounted 
to  £3,990,000,  of  which  sum  all  save  £490,000  was  created  by 
the  necessity  for  redeeming  debt.  The  question,  therefore, 
arose,  whether  the  war  taxation  or  the  debt  should  be  retained 
—  whether  the  arrangement  of  1853  should  be  adhered  to  or 
whether  a  new  arrangement  based  upon  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case  should  be  adopted.  In  the  result  the  plan 
of  1853  was  reverted  to  ;  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
saying  that  he  felt  that  the  public  would  be  disappointed  and 
with  good  reason  if  no  remission  of  war  taxation  were  made. 
With  regard  to  the  Income  Tax  he  expressed  his  belief  that  it 
was  eminently  undesirable  to  retain  that  impost  as  a  permanent 
feature  of  our  financial  system,  but  that  it  should  be  kept  in 
reserve  for  emergencies.  "  Is  it  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
I  would  ask,"  said  he,  "  that  the  Sovereign  of  this  country 
should,  notwithstanding  the  immense  revenue  which  is  annually 
raised  to  support  the  vast  establishments  of  this  country,  be 
able  with  the  concurrence  of  her  Parliament  to  touch  at  any 
moment,  as  it  were  by  a  spring,  a  source  of  revenue  which  in 
an   hour    of    great    emergency   would    3-ield    £20,000,000    or 
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£25,000,000  sterling — a  sum  equal  to  those  large  loans  which 
foreign  potentates  raise  at  a  ruinous  rate  of  interest,  and  one 
of  which  almost  exhausts  the  resources  of  their  subjects — that 
year  after  year,  notwithstanding  the  sums  raised  for  the 
purposes  of  general  revenue,  the  Sovereign  of  this  country 
should  be  able  to  raise  during  a  war  an  enormous  sum  without 
a  murmur  upon  the  lips  of  a  single  person  in  her  dominions  \ " 
True  therefore  to  his  principle  of  regarding  the  Income  Tax 
as  a  War  Tax,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
continue  the  fivepenny  rate ;  to  repeal  the  War  Sinking  Fund 
Act,  and  to  postpone  the  payment  of  Exchequer  Bonds,  by 
which  means  he  reduced  the  deficit  to  less  than  half  a 
million.  To  get  rid  of  that  deficit  he  proposed  to  equalise 
the  spirit  duties,  thus  putting  Irish  whiskey  on  a  level  with 
Scotch.  "  At  this  moment  the  only  differential  duty  that 
remains  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain  is  the  differential 
duty  on  spirits.  I  am  sure  that  my  Irish  friends  who  are 
always  demanding  justice  for  Ireland,  and  wTho  define  that 
justice  to  consist  in  an  identity  of  institutions,  of  rights  and  of 
duties,  cannot  on  reflection  consider  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  by  this  differential  duty  on  spirits  with  any  other 
but  feelings  of  indignant  humiliation.  I  remember  once  when 
I  was  at  Bristol  a  ship  came  in  from  Ireland  and  to  my  great 
surprise  I  saw  it  boarded  immediately  by  Custom  House 
officers,  and  the  crew  treated  just  the  same  as  a  parcel  of 
foreigners.  All  this  was  to  see  if  there  were  any  Irish  spirits 
in  the  hold,  which  if  they  had  come  in  undetected  would  have 
paid  a  duty  of  6s.  2d.  instead  of  8s.  Was  that  a  position  for 
high-spirited  Irishmen  to  be  placed  in  ? "  He  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  that  no  Irishman  would  object  to  the  change 
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which  would  simply  bring  his  manufacture  into  competition 
with  British  spirits  instead  of  reserving  it  for  a  provincial 
market.  If,  however,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  there  should 
be  murmurs,  he  advised  Irishmen  to  remember  that  the  Income 
Tax  with  which  the  Whigs  had  loaded  them  was  shaken  to  its 
centre,  and  that  the  real  badge  of  their  yoke  had  been  got  rid 
of.  The  change  which  was  thus  proposed  would  probably 
equal  the  deficiency,  but  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  a  penny  stamp  on  bankers'  cheques  was  imposed. 

The  Budget  was  very  favourably  received,  the  House 
expressing  satisfaction  with  the  efforts  which  the  Government 
had  obviously  made  to  keep  faith  with  the  nation  in  the 
matter  of  the  Income  Tax.  Mr.  Cardwell  was,  it  is  true, 
strongly  opposed  to  the  arrangement  for  deferring  the  pay- 
ment of  the  Exchequer  Bonds,  and  Sir  George  Lewis  partially 
seconded  him.  All  parties  were,  however,  agreed  as  to  the 
reasonableness  of  equalizing  the  spirit  duties,  and  Sir  George 
Lewis  fully  confirmed  the  view  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
advantage  to  the  Irish  trade  which  would  accrue  through  the 
abolition  of  all  fiscal  distinctions.  The  real  discussion  of  the 
Government  financial  policy  was,  however,  deferred  to  the 
night  of  the  -3rd  of  May,  when  the  Exchequer  Bonds  Bill  came 
on  for  discussion.  Sir  George  Lewis  then  vindicated  his  own 
financial  policy  in  an  able  speech,  and  criticised  with  similar 
power  the  proposals  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  discussion  was 
continued  by  Mr.  Gladstone — who  defended  the  Government 
proposals — Mr.  Cardwell,  Mr.  T.  Baring  and  Mr.  Bright,  the 
latter  making  a  speech  addressed,  not  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  it  was  spoken  within  its  walls,  but  to  the 
people  outside.     He  attacked  the  whole  system  of  the  Govern- 
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ment  of  this  country,  declared  that  taxation  was  being  shifted 
to  the  poor  from  the  rich,  and  prophesied  a  revolution  which 
should  take  the  goods  of  the  rich  to  feed  the  poor.  "You 
landed  proprietors  of  England,"  said  he,  "remember  that 
however  many  of  your  countrymen  may  emigrate,  your  acres 
remain,  and  you  will  have  by-and-by  a  different  tone  in  this 
House  after  another  Reform  in  Parliament.  Your  succession 
duties  will  be  overhauled,  and  will  not  be  got  rid  of  so  easily  as 
at  present.  Your  property  tax,  which  you  are  assisting  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  throw  over,  will  come  back  to 
you,  and  come  back  in  an  increased  proportion,"  and  so  forth, 
through  a  couple  of  pages  of  Hansard.  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply 
vindicated  his  finance  from  the  criticisms  of  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis, 
and  in  an  answer  to  Mr.  Bright  he  was  able  to  show  that  the 
burden  of  taxation  even  in  1858  fell  mainly  on  the  propertied 
class.  Like  Mr.  Bright  he  deplored  the  costliness  of  our 
armaments,  but  deplored  still  more  the  fact  that  such  costly 
armaments  should  be  necessary.  With  characteristic  adroitness 
he  turned  this  criticism  to  advantage.  "  I  do  not  myself 
despair,"  said  he,  "  that — I  will  not  say  immediately,  but  in 
due  season  when  some  of  the  excitement  which  has  unhappily 
prevailed  of  late  has  passed  away — the  wisdom  of  Cabinets  will 
bring  about  that  reduction  of  military  expenditure  which  it  is 
for  the  interests  of  all  nations  should  be  encouraged.  That  is 
only  to  be  done  by  frank  communication  and  by  encouraging, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  between  us  and  our  immediate 
neighbours,  a  spirit  not  of  acerbity  such  as  in  some  instances 
has  lately  been  manifested,  but  of  mutual  kindness  and  con- 
fidence which,  notwithstanding  the  sneers  which  some  persons 
indulge  in,  I  feel  it  is  for  the  interest  of  both  nations  to  foster, 
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and  which  I  doubt  not  the  great  body  of  the  population  will  on 
reflection  sanction  and  adopt." 

A  feAv  days  before  the  debate  on  financial  matters  had 
afforded  an  opportunity  to  Mr.  Disraeli  of  expressing  his 
opinions  on  these  questions,  and  of  giving  a  quiet  hint  as  to 
the  costliness  of  Whig  foreign  policy,  he  had  found  occasion 
to  express  himself  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  He  is  generally 
believed  to  have  changed  his  view  on  this  question,  and  to 
have  adopted  in  office  principles  which  he  steadily  opposed 
when  in  Opposition.  What  has  already  been  cited  from  his 
speeches  of  this  Session  will  probably  suffice  to  show,  however, 
the  baselessness  of  this  accusation.  His  speech  on  Mr.  Locke 
King's  annual  County  Franchise  Bill  confirms  that  view.  He 
had,  he  said  in  effect,  no  intrinsic  objection  to  the  proposed 
modification.  He  even  thought  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  the  counties  might  improve  the  representation, 
but  he  feared  the  effect  of  introducing  a  measure  confessedly 
partial  and  incomplete,  on  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  reform  as  a  whole.  The  whole  state  of  the 
representation  was  anomalous.  The  counties  were  represented 
by  150  or  3  60  members,  though  the  constituencies  numbered 
more  than  half  a  million  electors;  the  boroughs  returned  330 
members  by  400,000  electors.  It  would  but  aggravate  that 
anomaly  to  carry  such  a  measure  as  that  proposed  by  Mr. 
Locke  King.  At  that  time  every  county  member  represented 
3,300  electors,  while  every  borough  member  spoke  in  the  name 
of  no  more  than  1,280.  Would  any  good  be  done  by  making 
county  members  the  representatives  of,  say,  5,000  electors,  whilst 
the  boroughs  kept  at  the  old  figure  ?  If  the  franchise  were  to 
be  touched  at  all  it  should  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole  and  not 
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piecemeal.  So  the  Government  thought,  and  they  intended 
to  act  upon  their  view.  They  therefore  opposed  the  Bill,  hut 
did  not  press  their  opposition  to  the  point  of  dividing  the 
House  on  the  first  reading,  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly  brought 
in.  It  was  read  'a  second  time  a  few  weeks  later,  but  the 
attention  of  the  House  being  concentrated  on  the  Government 
of  India,  it  made  no  farther  progress. 

One  more  measure  of  importance  during  the  Session  of  1858 
was  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
During  the  summer  of  this  year  the  state  of  the  Thames  became 
positively  appalling.  Animal  and  feecal  matter  had  been  poured 
into  it  at  every  point  at  which  it  seemed  convenient  to  make  a 
sewer  opening,  and  the  hot  weather  having  reduced  the  usual 
supply  of  water  from  the  upper  reaches  of  the  river,  the  com- 
pound which  was  carried  backwards  and  forwards  by  the  tide  be- 
tween Greenwich  and  Lambeth  became  inexpressibly  loathsome. 
The  health  of  London  and  Westminster  began  to  suffer  some- 
what seriously,  and  the  gravest  fears  of  an  outbreak  of  virulent 
epidemic  were  entertained.  In  the  Houses  of  Parliament  the 
greatest  discomfort  was  felt.  Committees  could  not  sit  in  the 
rooms  overlooking  the  river :  the  officers  of  both  Houses  were 
seized  with  illness ;  members  came  down  to  the  House  as  little 
and  stayed  for  as  short  a  time  as  possible,  while  the  Speaker's 
official  residence  was  almost  uninhabitable.  Westminster  Hall 
was  deserted,  and  a  general  panic  on  the  subject  set  in.  To 
make  matters  worse  the  summer  was  exceptionally  hot.  On 
the  25th  of  June  Mr.  Owen  Stanley  called  attention  to  the 
then  existing  state  of  things,  and  suggested  a  Koyal  Commis- 
sion. The  matter  was  brought  up  again  three  days  later  by 
Mr.  Roupell,  who  was  met  by  the  announcement  of  the  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  the  Government  had  already  taken 
the  matter  in  hand  by  sanctioning  a  series  of  remedial  opera- 
tions which  entailed  an  expenditure  of  about  £1500  a  week. 
The  work  thus  commenced  was  rapidly  pushed  on,  and  the  re- 
sult maybe  seen  in  the  Thames  Embankment  and  in  that  Main 
Drainage  Scheme  which  places  London  on  a  level  with  the 
greatest  cities  of  antiquity  in  the  matter  of  sanitary  arrange- 
ment. The  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Metropolis  Local 
Management  Act  was  brought  in  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  15th  of  July.  The  main  feature  of  the  plan 
was  to  give  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  power  to  levy 
a  rate  for  a  period  not  exceeding  forty  years,  and  of  an  amount 
not  more  than  3d.  in  the  pound,  to  provide  funds  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  Main  Drainage  of  the  Metropolis,  the 
Government  to  guarantee  capital  and  interest  to  the  extent  of 
£3,000,000,  on  condition  that  the  Board  should  raise  £140,000 
a  year  to  provide  interest,  and  create  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
extinction  of  the  debt.  The  works  were  to  be  completed  within 
five  years  and  a  half,  and  the  general  management  of  the 
business  was  to  be  confided  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

This  Bill — the  last  of  the  Government  measures  for  the 
Session — was  earned  through  the  House  with  unusual  quick- 
ness. Even  in  Committee  the  discussions  over  it  were  few 
and  short,  and  the  success  with  which  it  has  since  been  carried 
out  is  proof  sufficient  of  its  practical  character.  It  received 
the  Royal  Assent  on  the  2nd  of  August,  on  which  day  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  by  Commission.  The  Speech  from  the 
Throne  was  in  somewhat  striking  contrast  with  that  delivered 
on  a  corresponding  occasion  eleven  months  before.  In  lieu 
of  the   meagre  list  of  second-rate   measures  upon  which  the 
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popular  Government  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  its  overwhelming 
majority  had  been  able  to  congratulate  the  country,  Ministers 
had  a  striking  list  of  questions  settled  and  legislation  accom- 
plished; On  the  Continent  there  was  peace ;  in  India  the 
rebellion  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approaching  an  end,  and  the  Act 
transferring  the  Government  of  that  empire  to  the  Qu-een 
might  be  expected  to  produce  the  best  effect ;  the  Thames  was 
to  be  cleansed  ;  the  local  government  of  towns  was  to  be  im- 
proved ;  Scotch  Universities  were  to  be  re-arranged ;  the 
transfer  of  land  in  Ireland  and  the  acquisition  of  an  inde- 
feasible title  had  been  materially  facilitated ;  and  finally  the 
colony  of  British  Columbia  had  been  established,  "  in  the  hope 
that  this  new  colony  on  the  Pacific  might  be  but  one  step 
in  the  career  of  steady  progress  by  which  Her  Majesty's  domin- 
ions in  North  America  might  be  peopled  in  an  unbroken  chain, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  by  a  loyal  and  industrious 
population  of  subjects  of  the  British  Crown." 

The  events  of  the  Recess  were  important  in  themselves,  but 
had  little  bearing  on  the  character  or  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment at  home.  The  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  by  which  peace  with 
China  was  established,  was  ratified  ;  a  treaty  of  peace,  friend- 
ship, and  commerce  was  made  with  Japan  ;  the  East  India 
Company  was  dissolved,  and  the  Queen's  authority  proclaimed 
in  India ;  and  at  the  end  of  November  Mr.  Gladstone  arrived 
in  Corfu  as  Lord  High  Commissioner  Extraordinary,  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  on  the  spot  into  the  relations  by  which 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  attached  to  England.  The  subsequent 
history  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  mission  does  not  enter  into  the 
scope  of  this  work.  Greater  events  were  preparing.  It  was  at 
the  New  Year's  reception  at  the  Tuileries  that  the  Emperor 
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Napoleon  spoke  those  words  which,  as  soon  as  they  were 
reported,  created  universal  fear  of  a  war  between  France  and 
Austria.  As  a  consequence  of  those  strained  relations,  Lord 
Malmesbury  wrote  a  conciliatory  despatch  to  the  English  am- 
bassador at  Vienna  (Lord  A.  Loftus),  urging  that  France  and 
Austria  should  lay  aside  mutual  suspicion,  and  endeavour  to 
promote  by  peaceful  means  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  With- 
out intervening  in  an  impertinent  way,  or  professing  any  feel- 
ing but  that  of  ordinary  friendship,  Lord  Malmesbury  suggested 
that  it  would  be  well  for  Austria  as  an  Italian  power  to  take 
the  initiative,  and  to  ask  France  to  join  with  her  in  reforming 
the  glaring  abuses  in  the  Papal  Dominions.  "Austria  is  an 
Italian  state,  and  both  France  and  Austria  are  now  occupying 
the  Papal  territories  with  their  troops.  Such  a  position 
cannot  be  lasting,  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  submit  to 
both  Austria  and  France  that  it  is  their  public  duty  to 
terminate  if  possible  a  state  of  things  which  has  become  in- 
tolerable." 

Whilst  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  were 
thus  endeavouring  to  act  the  part  of  peacemakers  in  Europe, 
elements  of  dissension  and  trouble  were  preparing  for  them 
at  home.  The  question  of  Reform,  which  the  Government 
had  undertaken  to  remove  from  the  path  of  practical  politics, 
had  also  been  taken  up  by  the  more  extreme  section  of  the 
Liberal  party  ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  in  the  course  of  an  oratorical 
campaign,  had  stirred  up  the  electors  of  the  boroughs  to  sup- 
port a  scheme  which  if  carried  out  would  have  intensified  all 
the  anomalies  and  imperfections  of  the  then  existing  system. 
Any  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  at  all  from  the  Tory 
point  of  view,  was  in  the  meantime  looked  at  with  suspicion 
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and  uneasiness  by  the  more  pronounced  Conservatives  in  the 
Administration,  the  consequence  being  that  when  Mr.  Disraeli's 
scheme  was  brought  forward  in  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Walpole  and 
Mr.  Henley  retired.     The  former  wrote  that  he  felt  it  impos- 
sible to  sanction  or  countenance  the  course  of  policy  which  the 
Government  had  determined  upon  with  regard  to  Reform.     "  I 
cannot  help  saying,*'  he  went  on,  "  that  the  measure  which  the 
Cabinet  are  prepared  to  recommend  is  one  which  we  should  all 
of  us  have  stoutly  opposed  if  either  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord 
John  Russell  had  ventured  to  bring  it  forward."     On  the  1st 
of  March,  1859,  Mr.  Walpole  made  his  statement  in  the  House, 
reading  the  letter  from  which  the  above  sentence  is  quoted,  and 
slightly  amplifying  details.     Mr.  Henley  was    somewhat  more 
elaborate    in   his    explanation,    protesting   in    energetic    terms 
against  the  notion    of  a  hard   and  fast  line  on   the   question 
of  the  suffrage.     His  speech  in  view  of  the  Reform  Bill  ulti- 
mately carried  by  Lord  Beaconsfield — a  Bill  which,  despite  the 
accidents  of  its  genesis,  unquestionably  represents  the  convic- 
tions of  its  author's  life — is  really  interesting.    "  I  believe,"  said 
Mr.  Henley,  "  that  identity  of  suffrage,  which  is  the  principle 
of  the    Government  Bill,  is   fatal  to  the  constitution  of  the 
country.     I  care  not  whether  the  franchise  is  £10  or  £15  or 
£5 — I  care  not  at  what  sum  you  fix  it — but  I  hold  that  if  you 
take  a  paint  brush  and  draw  a  line  across  the  country,  and  say 
that  all  the  people  on  one  side  are  to  have  the  franchise,  and 
all  the  people  on  the  other  are  not  to  have  it,  although  you 
may  have  no  trouble  for  a  few  years,  yet  as  sure  as  the  sun  is 
in  heaven,  you  will  have  all  the  people  on  the  outside  of  the 
line  at  one  time  or  other  making  a  very  ugly  rush  to  break 
over  it.  .  .  .  Ever  since  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  working 
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people  have  been  having  a  less  and  less  share  in  the  representation 
They  had  considerable  representation  in  1832  through  the  scot  and 
lot  voters  and  the  freemen.  I  am  not  going  to  sa}T  anything 
either  for  or  against  the  freemen,  but  through  them  the  work- 
ing classes  had  their  voice  in  the  representation.  They  are  gradu- 
ally dying  out,  and  I  ask  my  honourable  friends  near  me  to 
consider  if  they  draw  a  hard  line,  and  leave  the  working  people 
behind  it,  how  long  they  think  it  will  stand.  .  .  .  Our  safety — 
the  permanence  of  our  constitution,  in  my  judgment — has  de- 
pended on  the  great  variety  of  the  constituency.  ...  I  believe 
that  under  identity  of  franchise  you  would  lose  that  great  and 
invaluable  safeguard."  These  speeches  testify  to  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  the  question  of  Reform.  Mr.  Henley  retires 
from  the  Cabinet  because  he  objects  to  the  Whig  principle 
of  a  suffrage  based  on  rental,  and  because  he  wishes  to  see  a 
larger  infusion  of  the  working  class  element  in  the  constitu- 
encies.  Mr.  Walpole  retires  because  the  Bill  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  pledged  to  bring  in  will  admit  a  large  number  of  the 
working  classes,  and  so  will  disturb  the  Whig  settlement  of  1832. 
It  seems  at  this  distance  of  time  a  little  unfortunate  that  with 
these  cases  before  him  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  proceed,  as  he 
eventually  found  it  necessary  to  do,  by  resolution. 

The  Session  was  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  1859.  The  Royal  Speech  began  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  mutiny  in  India  had  been .  finally  sup- 
pressed, and  that  on  assuming  the  Supreme  Government  of 
the  country,  a  policy  of  clemency  and  consideration  had  been 
announced.  The  mention  of  peace  with  all  the  great  powers, 
and  of  treaties  of  commerce  and  amity  with  Russia,  China  and 
Japan,  completed  the  references  to  foreign   affairs.     The  only 
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difficulty  was  with  the  turbulent  and  aggressive  Republic  of 
Mexico,  to  which  it  had  been  thought  advisable  to  despatch  a 
Naval  Force.  At  home  the  advance  of  steam  navigation  had 
rendered  a  reconstruction  of  the  navy  essential,  and  for  that 
the  Commons  were  called  upon  to  provide.  Bills  were  promised 
for  assimilating  and  amending  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Laws,  for  classifying  and  amending  the  laws  relating  to  crimes 
and  offences,  for  enabling  the  owners  of  land  to  obtain  an 
indefeasible  title,  and  if  last  not  least,  a  Bill  for  amending  the 
representation  of  the  people. 

The  Debate  on  the  Address  was  very  short,  no  opposition 
being  attempted.  Lord  Palmerston  offered  some  observations, 
to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  at  greater 
length  than  usual.  He  explained  that  he  should  not  have 
risen  at  all  but  for  the  courtesy  which  the  chief  of  the  Govern- 
ment owes  to  the  leader  of  the  Ojjposition.  After  dealing  with 
the  rather  petty  criticism  on  which  the  noble  Lord  had  ven- 
tured, he  turned  to  foreign  affairs,  the  aspect  of  which  he 
admitted  to  be  threatening,  though  he  hesitated  to  accept  as 
inevitable  tLe  approaching  collision  between  France  and 
Austria.  With  a  brief  reference  to  the  despatch  from  Lord 
Malmesbury,  which  has  just  been  quoted,  he  described  the 
situation  in  Italy,  painting  it  in  forcible  colours,  and  showing 
in  what  way  the  Government  had  striven  to  ameliorate  it. 
They  had  impressed  upon  the  Governments  of  France,  Russia, 
Sardinia  and  Prussia,  their  view  of  the  unsatisfactory  condition 
of  Central  Italy,  and  the  expediency  of  taking  measures  to 
remove  the  ancient  causes  of  public  discontent.  At  the  same 
time  they  had  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  change 
which  they  deemed  inevitable  would  best  be  accomplished  from 
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within.  "While  we  have  done  this — while  we  have  en- 
deavoured, both  with  regard  to  France  and  Austria,  to  remove 
the  mistrust  which  has  unfortunately  arisen  between  those  two 
great  powers — while  we  have  sought  to  allay  the  suspicions  that 
have  been  unhappily  excited — while  we  have  placed  before  them 
every  consideration  that  could  be  urged  for  maintaining  that 
general  peace  which  has  been  so  long  preserved,  and  which  has 
been  on  the  whole  so  beneficial  to  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
civilization — while  we  have  done  this,  we  have  equally  im- 
pressed on  those  two  great  powers  the  duty  that  devolves  upon 
them  of  entering,  not  into  hostile  rivalry  for  the  military 
command  of  Italy,  but  into  that  more  generous  emulation  of 
seeking  to  advance  its  interests  and  improve  its  condition." 
Pointing  to  the  fact  that  France  and  Austria  are  the  twin 
children  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  that  England,  as  essen- 
tially a  Protestant  power,  could  not  well  interfere  with  the 
Government  of  the  Pope,  he  went  on  to  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  explained  to  those  powers  that  if  they  should  agree 
that  some  re-arrangement  of  the  settlement  of  1815  with 
regard  to  the  position  of  central  Italy  was  necessary,  the 
English  Government  would  assist  them  to  the  utmost  with 
their  counsel  and  influence  to  bring  about  such  a  result. 
Representations  to  a  similar  effect  had  been  made  at  the  Court 
of  Turin.  "The  position  of  Sardinia,"  said  he,  "is  one  which 
necessarily  and  naturally  commands  sympathy  in  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, and  there  is  no  state  in  Italy  which  the  English  feelings 
have  more  clustered  round  than  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia, 
especially  during  the  last  few  years.  We  have  all  hoped  that 
Sardinia  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  improvement  of  Italy 
morally  and   materially  in  public  liberty,  as  well  as  in  other 
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respects,  may  be  effected  ;  and  I  do  not  relinquish — I  will  not 
readily  relinquish — hopes  which  seemed  so  well  founded,  and 
which  were  so  encouraging  to  every  generous  spirit."  These 
representations  had  not,  it  is  true,  been  received  quite  so 
cordially  as  could  have  been  wished,  but  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  they  had  not  been  altogether  ineffectual,  and  that 
peace,  if  not  fully  assured,  might  yet  eventually  prevail  One 
reason  for  this  hope  was  that  the  Government  had  confidence 
in  the  character  of  the  French  Emperor.  The  Opposition  had 
persistently  maligned  him,  and  had  treated  the  alliance  with 
him  as  a  matter  for  constant  suspicion,  but  his  conduct  in  the 
past,  and  especially  during  the  difficulties  of  this  country  conse- 
quent upon  the  Indian  Mutiny,  created  an  assured  hope  that 
the  rumours  of  difficulties  and  possible  wars  would  pass  away. 
Our  alliance  with  France  was  as  cordial  as  ever — perhaps  even 
more  so — and  the  Emperor,  in  the  late  dispute  with  Portugal, 
had  shown  himself  amenable  to  the  public  opinion  of  enlight- 
ened Europe.  There  was  therefore  reason  to  hope,  even  in 
February,  that  peace  might  be  maintained.  It  is  not  a  little 
edifying  to  note  that  the  press  of  the  Liberal  party  fell  foul  of 
this  speech,  and  accused  Lord  Beaconsfield  of  "  fawning  servility 
and  sycophancy  totally  unbecoming  a  member  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,"  because  he  did  not  accuse  the  ruler  of 
the  great  nation  with  which  we  were  in  cordial  and  intimate 
alliance  of  criminal  ambition  and  a  wicked  desire  for  territorial 
a£srrand  i  sem  ent. 

CO 

A  considerable  amount  of  pressure  was  put  upon  the  Govern- 
ment, in  order  to  bring  about  an  earlier  discussion  of  the 
question  of  reform.  No  sooner  had  the  answer  to  the  address 
been   read   to   the   House   than    Mr.    Duncombe   rose  with  a 
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question  as  to  when  the  Bill  of  the  Government  might  be 
expected.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  very  naturally 
replied,  that  he  could  not  absolutely  name  the  day  or  even 
promise  that  the  Bill  should  be  brought  in  during  the  month  of 
February.  The  Navy  Estimates  and  some  votes  in  Supply,  to 
say  nothing  of  Indian  Finance,  must  necessarily  take  precedence 
of  so  comparatively  speculative  a  subject  as  the  Reform  of  the 
Representation.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was, 
however,  better  than  his  word,  and  on  the  28th  of  February 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  settlement  of  this  vexed 
question.  His  speech,  which  occupies  no  fewer  than  38  columns 
of  Hansard,  sets  out  with  a  demonstration 'of  the  gravity  of  the 
subject.  An  erroneous  policy  in  other  matters  might  be 
modified,  a  false  step  might  be  retraced,  but  a  mistake  once 
made  in  rearranging  the  basis  of  representation  could  not  be 
rectified.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had,  however,  some 
peculiar  qualifications  for  the  task,  inasmuch  as  they  had  had 
considerable  experience,  and  were  wholly  without  either  passion 
or  prejudice  in  the  matter.  In  1832  the  state  of  the  question 
had  been  very  different,  and  the  subject  had  of  necessity  been 
treated  empirically.  Since  that  epoch,  our  progress  had  been 
"not  merely  rapid,  but  even  precipitate.  There  had  been 
no  instance  in  history  of  so  vast  an  increase  of  population,  and 
of  capital.  With  that  increase  the  increase  of  intelligence  had 
kept  pace."  Parliamentary  Reform  had  thus  become  a  public 
matter.  In  course  of  time  public  questions  become  Parliamentary 
and  then  Ministerial  questions.  Ten  years  ago  Lord  John 
Russell  had  discovered  that  the  settlement  of  1S32  was  not  a 
final  settlement.  Two  years  later  a  Minister  born  and  bred  in 
the  Tory  camp,  was  also  of  opinion  that  a  measure  of  Reform 
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was  required,  and  a  second  Bill  was  accordingly  brought  forward 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen.  Lord  Palmerston  in  1857 
had  followed  the  example  of  his  predecessors,  and  had  promised 
a  resettlement  of  the  question.  When  Lord  Derby  succeeded 
to  office  the  question  was  before  the  country,  and  it  was  for  him 
to  take  it  up.  It  might  be  said  that  Parliamentary  Reform  was 
prescriptively  the  property  of  the  Liberal  party.  That  position 
Mr.  Disraeli  refused  to  admit.  The  Conservative  party  had 
accepted  the  compromise  of  1835,  but  when  the  Whigs  proposed 
to  reform  the  settlement  of  1832  they  held  themselves  absolved 
from  the  compact,  and  free  to  inrprove  the  representation  of  the 
people,  by  acting  in  the  spirit,  and  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  Constitution.  Repudiating  the  notion  that  a  representative 
Government  must  be  based  upon  the  principle  of  counting 
heads  or  valuing  property,  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  enunciate 
the  first  principle  of  the  Bill  of  which  he  had  charge — the 
principle  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  represent  all  the 
interests  of  the  country.  "  If  the  function  of  this  House  is  to 
represent  all  the  interests  of  the  country,  it  must  of  course  have 
a  representation  scattered  over  the  country  because  interests  are 
necessarily  local.  Let  me  take  by  way  of  illustration  the  two 
cases  of  the  metropolis  and  of  Scotland.  The  populations  of  the 
two  are  at  this  time  about  equal.  The  wealth  of  the  metropolis 
and  the  wealth  of  Scotland  are  very  unequal.  The  wealth  of 
the  metropolis  yields  a  yearly  income  of  44  millions,  upon 
which  the  assessment  under  the  great  schedules  of  the  income 
tax  is  levied,  while  the  amount  upon  which  the  assessment  of 
those  schedules  in  Scotland  is  levied  is  only  30  millions. 
There  is  therefore  the  difference  between  44  millions  and  30 
millions,  yet  who  would  for  a  moment  pretend  that  the  various 
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classes  and  interests  of  that  country  could  be  adequately 
represented  by  the  same  number  of  members  as  represent  the 
metropolis.  So  much  for  the  population  test.  Now  for  the 
property  test.  Let  us  take  one  portion  of  that  very  metropolis 
to  which  I  have  this  moment  referred.  The  wealth  of  the  City 
of  London  is  more  than  equivalent  to  that  of  twenty-five 
English  and  Welsh  counties  returning  forty  members,  and  of 
140  boroughs  returning  232  members.  The  City  of  London — 
the  city  proper — is  richer  than  Manchester,  Liverpool  and 
Birmingham  put  together.  Or  take  another  and  even  more 
pregnant  formula.  The  City  of  London  is  richer  than  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Newcastle,  Sheffield,  Hull,  Wolverhampton,  Bradford, 
Brighton,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Nottingham,  Greenwich,  Preston, 
East  Retford,  Sunderland,  York  and  Salford  combined — towns 
which  return  among  them  no  less  than  31  members.  The  City 
of  London  has  not  asked  me  to  insert  it  in  this  Bill  for  thirty- 
one  members.  .  .  .  They  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  their  re- 
presentation, and  to  consider  that  probably  no  place  requires  a 
greater  number  of  members  than  the  City  at  present  possesses." 
In  short,  members  of  Parliament  are  elected  not  to  represent 
the  wealth  or  the  numerical  power  of  the  constituencies,  but 
their  opinions.  "  No  one  for  a  moment  pretends  that  the 
borough  system  of  representation  in  England  was  originally 
framed  that  it  should  represent  all  the  classes  and  interests  of 
the  country ;  but  it  has  been  kept  and  cherished,  because  the 
people  found,  that  although  not  directly  intended  for  such 
a  purpose,  yet  indirectly  it  has  accomplished  that  object ;  and 
hence  I  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  if  you  subvert  that 
system  j-ou  are  bound  to  substitute  for  it  machinery  equally 
effective." 
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Having  regard  then  to  the  principle  of  representing  interests, 
and  believing  that  it  would  be  eminently  unadvisable  to  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  a  rating  franchise,  which  would  make  the  rate 
book  the  register,  and  having  argued  that  a  general  reduction 
of  the  qualification  to,  say,  a  £-5  rental,  would  make  the 
constituencies  monotonous,  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  the 
proposals  of  the  Government,  the  principle  of  which  was  that 
personal  property  should  be  an  electoral  qualification  in  the 
boroughs,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  amount  of  rent  or  rates 
which  the  elector  might  pay.  All  persons  with  money  in  the 
funds  of  the  value  of  £10  per  annum  and  upwards  would 
be  electors  ;  a  man  who  had  £60  for  a  year  in  a  savings  bank 
would  be  ipso  facto  qualified  ;  any  pensioner  from  the  Army, 
Navy  or  Civil  Service  to  the  amount  of  £20  per  annum  ;  the 
occupant  of  any  portion  of  a  house,  rented  at  not  less  than  £20 
a  year,  for  which  he  should  pay  a  weekly  rent  of  8s.  ;  the 
graduates  of  all  universities  ;  the  clergy  aud  ministers  of  all 
denominations ;  barristers,  members  of  the  inns  of  court, 
solicitors,  proctors  and  all  registered  medical  practitioners,  and 
all  schoolmasters  possessing  a  certificate  from  the  Privy  Council, 
should  be  fit  to  be  placed  on  the  register.  As  regarded  the 
counties,  he  proposed  to  assimilate  the  county  and  the  borough 
franchise  ;  to  deprive  the  40s.  freeholders  in  boroughs  of  their 
county  votes,  transferring  that  qualification  to  the  boroughs, 
and  to  send  out  Boundary  Commissioners  to  rearrange  the 
boroughs,  adapting  them  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
time.  By  this  plan,  he  calculated  that  200,000  electors  would 
be  added  to  the  county  constituencies ;  and  in  order  to  enable 
as  many  electors  as  possible  to  record  their  votes,  a  system  of 
voting-papers  was  proposed.     This  part  of  the  scheme,  by  the 
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way,  attracted  considerable  opposition,  apparently  on  account  of 
the  great  facilities  which  it  would  afford  to  electors  in  recording 
their  votes. 

With  regard  to  redistribution — a  delicate  question  at  all 
times  —  there  were  peculiar  difficulties  arising  out  of  the 
jealousies  of  town  and  country,  of  borough  and  county.  It 
was,  however,  hoped  that  all  difficulties  had  been  solved.  Four 
members  were  to  be  added  to  the  representation  of  the  West 
Riding;  the  constituencies  being  West  Yorkshire,  including 
Keighley,  Dewsbury,  and  a  large  number  of  other  towns,  North 
West  Yorkshire  and  South  Yorkshire.  Lancashire  Avas  to  have 
an  addition  of  two  members  by  dividing  South  Lancashire  by 
the  boundaries  of  the  Hundreds  of  Salford  and  West  Derby,  as 
had  been  proposed  on  a  former  occasion.  Middlesex  would 
be  divided;  South  Middlesex  with  Kensington,  Chelsea  and 
Hammersmith,  forming  the  new  constituency.  Eight  would 
thus  be  added  to  the  number  of  county  members.  In  the 
boroughs  Hartlepool  and  Birkenhead  would  have  one  member 
each ;  West  Bromwich  and  Wednesbury  one  between  them ; 
Burnley,  Staleybridge,  Croydon  and  Gravesend  would  be 
brought  into  the  representation.  Arundel  would  be  retained 
because  though  a  small  constituency  it  always  returned  a 
Roman  Catholic  member,  and  was  thus  representative  to  no 
common  extent,  while  to  provide  for  these  changes  fifteen 
boroughs  having  populations  of  less  than  G000  were  to  lose  one 
of  their  members.  "  I  believe,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  conclusion, 
"  I  believe,  sir,  that  this  is  a  measure  wise,  prudent,  and 
adequate  to  the  occasion.  I  earnestly  hope  the  House  may 
adopt  it.  I  believe,  sir,  it  is  a  Conservative  measure,  using 
that  epithet  in  no  limited  or  partial  sense,  but  in  the  highest 
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and  holiest  interpretation  of  which  it  is  capable.  I  can  say- 
sincerely  that  those  who  framed  this  measure  are  men  who 
reverence  the  past,  who  are  proud  of  the  present,  and  who  are 
confident  of  the  future."  * 

The  Bill  was  received  with  very  little  favour.  Mr.  Baxter 
wished  all  changes  to  be  made  at  the  same  time,  so  that  one 
Bill  might  cover  England,  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  :  Mr. 
Newdegate  was  indignant  that  the  representation  of  the 
counties  was  not  largely  increased,  and  urged  that  even  Lord 
John  Russell's  proposals  had  given  to  those  constituencies  46 
out  of  the  130  seats  to  which  they  had  a  right.  Lord  John 
Russell,  on  high  Constitutional  grounds,  objected  to  depriving 
the  40s.  freeholder  of  the  county  franchise  if  he  happened  to 
live  in  a  borough,  and  was  very  indignant  on  account  of  the 
small  satisfaction  which  the  Bill  would  afford  to  the  working 
classes  ;  Mr.  Roebuck  thought  the  changes  all  for  the  worse,  and 
declared  that  the  Bill  would  not  add  one  iota  to  the  power  of 
the  working  classes ;  Mr.  Bright  considered  the  fancy  franchises 
"absurd,"  and  declared  that  the  Bill  of  the  Government  "dis- 
turbed everything,  would  irritate  vast  numbers  of  the  people, 
and  would  settle  nothing ; "  Mr.  Drummond  thought  it  a  great 


*  One  of  the  greatest  objections  to  this  Reform  Bill  was  the  enormous  number 
it  would  add  to  the  borough  constituencies.  It  should  be  remembered,  however, 
that  while  "Whig  Reform  Bills  have  always  been  measures  of  disfranchisement, 
those  of  the  opposite  party  have  always  been  in  the  direction  of  an  increase  of  the 
area  of  representation.  "When  the  question  of  Reform  was  first  mooted,  Mr. 
Canning  said,  that  "should  the  settlement  of  Parliamentary  Reform  fall  upon 
him,  he  would  give  the  Radicals  a  dose  too  strong  for  their  stomachs."  (See 
"Memoirs  of  Lord  Althorp,"  p.  210.)  The  Bill  of  1832  was,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, carried  by  a  coup  oV  etat  after  the  Lords,  upon  the  motion  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  had  accepted  an  amendment  for  considering  the  question  of  enfranchise- 
ment before  that  of  disfranchisement. 
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pity  that  the  Government  had  taken  the  matter  up,  and  pro- 
fessed himself  utterly  unable  to  understand  the  measure ;  and 
finally  Lord  Palmerston  expressed  a  hope  that  all  criticism 
would  be  deferred  until  the  Bill  was  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied  to  his  assailants  and 
completely  annihilated  the  objections  of  Lord  John  Kussell  by 
showing  that  his  constitutional  argument  had  been  answered 
by  anticipation  by  himself.  "  The  noble  lord  based  his  oppo- 
sition on  two  grand  principles.  First  he  cannot  consent  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  ancient  freeholders — the  freeholders  of 
estates  of  300  or  400  years  duration.  I  have  looked  into  this 
subject,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
freeholds  are  not  of  that  ancient  duration ;  they  are  of  more 
modern  date,  and  are  created  in  a  much  more  simple  and 
manufacturing  style  than  the  noble  Lord  seems  to  contemplate. 
'  But,'  says  the  noble  Lord,  'I  will  never  be  a  party  to  a  Bill  to 
disfranchise  the  working  man/  What  was  the  first  feature  in 
his  last  Bill,  which  was  not  carried  ?  Was  it  not  proposed  to 
disfranchise  all  the  freemen  in  the  city  ?  So  much  for  this 
great  and  perilous  innovation  which  the  noble  Lord  dreads — the 
great  and  perilous  innovation  of  restricting  borough  freeholders 
to  voting  in  the  locality  where  their  qualifications  exist." 

Outside  the  House  the  Bill  was  not  received  with  much 
greater  warmth.  The  Conservative  press  protested  against  the 
principle  of  uniformity  of  franchise,  and  painted  in  feeling 
terms  the  hazardous  consequences  to  the  Constitution  which 
were  certain  to  follow  its  adoption.  How  many  times  Mr. 
Henley's  speech  on  retiring  from  office  was  paraphrased  into 
leading  articles  on  the  Government  proposals  would  be  an 
interesting  subject  of  calculation.     The  Liberal  press  followed 
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the  lead  of  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  which,  in  an  article  of 
amusing  ferocity,  declared  that  it  felt  itself  "  restrained  from 
examining — or  rather  found  it  necessary  to  overlook  —  the 
palpable  motives  by  which  the  measure  had  been  dictated  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  had  too  evidently  been  conceived.  We 
don't  wish,"  said  Mr.  Beresford  Hope's  organ,  "  to  have  forced 
upon  us  the  preamble  which  stands  conspicuously  at  the  head 
of  the  Bill — 'Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Her  Majesty's 
present  Ministers  should  be  continued  in  their  places.' " 

Amongst  the  daily  newspapers  the  Times  behaved,  however, 
with  conspicuous  fairness.  In  its  leading  article  of  the  1st  of 
March,  it  indicated  certain  not  unreasonable  objections  to  the 
Bill,  but  claimed  for  it  the  character  of  "a  substantial  and 
important  measure  "  which  "  did  not  deserve  the  condemnation 
lavished  upon  it."  Further,  it  points  to  the  important  feature 
of  the  Bill  that  under  it  "almost  anybody  might  get  a  vote  if 
he  thought  it  worth  while,"  and  it  wound  up  in  a  temperate 
fashion,  by  saying  that  if  it  were  impossible  to  press  the 
measure  upon  Parliament  a  fair  trial  of  it  might  be  asked  for, 
while  it  should  be  rejected  only  in  case  a  better  were  brought 
forward.  Unfortunately  the  Times  was  the  only  journal  whose 
defence  was  in  the  smallest  degree  valuable,  and  the  attacks  on 
the  Bill  were  fierce  and  incessant.  The  Daily  Netvs  made  the 
notable  discovery  that  it  would  do  nothing  for  the  "unfranchised 
millions  who  live  by  their  labour,"  and  in  defiance  of  the  con- 
stitutional theory  of  representation,  asserted  that  "  the  mass  of 
rate-paying  householders  whose  reut  is  under  £10  a  year  .  .  . 
would  find  themselves  as  completely  as  ever  without  the  pale 
of  the  Constitution."  In  a  second  article,  published  on  the 
same  day,  the  organ  of  political  dissent  was  even  more  furious 
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against  the  Bill,  which  was  declared  to  be  "  a  more  miserable 
failure  than  even  the  worst  enemies  of  the  Government  could 
have    imagined    possible."       The    article    becomes   almost   in- 
coherent, indeed,  in  ringing  the  changes  upon  "  mockery  and 
delusion  "  and  "  delusion  and  mockery."     The  Morning  Star — 
that  not  very  brilliant  luminary  which  supported  Mr.  Bright 
(or  was  supported  by  him)  for  several  years — has  an  article 
which  reads  very  amusingly  at  this  distance  of  time.     "  A  great 
opportunity,"  says  this  journal,  "has   come — and  gone.     Gone 
for  ever  is  the  opportunity  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  supposed  to 
have  been  aspiring  after,  since  first  the  doors  of  office  opened 
to  his  ambition — that  of  revealing  himself  to  the  people  of  this 
country  as  at  heart  their  friend,  as  one  with  them  in  political 
sympathy  and  purpose,  though  it  was  his  policy  to  serve  that 
he  might  ultimately   command  an  aristocratic  faction."     The 
Daily  Telegraph — not  quite  the  power  in  1859  that  it  is  in 
1878— scoffed  at  the  Bill,  and  declared,  upon  what  authority  is 
not  stated,  that  "forty-eight  hours  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  delivered  his  speech,  the  Reform  Bill,  we  believe,  was 
a  crudity" — a  statement  which  says  a  good  deal  for  the  power 
of  swallowing  monstrous  figments  possessed  by  Mr.  Thornton 
Hunt.     On  the  day  following  he  returned  to  the  charge  in  a 
magnificent  article.     "One  principle,"  he  says,  "runs  through 
the  entire  scheme — jobbing  for  the  lords  of  the  soil,  bribes  to 
the  moneyed  classes,  and  an  utter  contempt  of  the  industrious 
orders."     The  Bill  is  a  "grotesque  experiment  in  bungling," 
whose    speedy    failure    is    unhesitatingly   predicted.     The   real 
solution  of  all  this  virtuous  indignation   is  easy  enough — the 
Bill  was  not  brought   in  by  a  Liberal  Government.     Had  it 
been,  the  world  would  have  heard  it  extolled  as  the  perfection 
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of  wisdom,  as  a  perfect  concession  to  the  claims  of  the  working- 
classes  to  representation,  and  as  a  final,  absolute  and  com- 
plete settlement  of  a  complicated  and  difficult  question  which 
had  long  stood  in  the  way  of  useful  legislation.  As,  however, 
it  was  brought  forward  by  a  Tory  Cabinet,  it  was  met  with 
arguments  highly  appropriate  no  doubt  in  the  mouths  of 
those  who  demanded  universal  suffrage,  and  the  other  points 
of  the  Charter,  but  wdiolly  out  of  place  as  coming  from  those 
who  pinned  their  faith  to  Lord  John  Russell's  £G  rental 
franchise. 

The  Bill  came  on  for  second  reading  on  Monday,  March  the 
21st,  and  immediately  after  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  moved,  Lord  John  Russell  came  forwai'd  with  an  amendment, 
"That  it  is  neither  just  nor  politic  to  interfere  in  the  manner 
proposed  in  this  Bill  with  the  freehold  franchise  as  hitherto 
exercised  in  England  and  Wales,  and  that  no  re-adjustment  of 
the  franchise  will  satisfy  this  House  which  does  not  provide 
for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrasre  in  cities  and  borouo-hs 
than  is  contemplated  in  the  present  measure."  It  is  needless 
to  recapitulate  the  noble  Lord's  argument,  which  was  simply  an 
amplification  of  that  sketched  out  on  the  night  of  the  first 
reading,  and  which  was  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  for 
the  amusing  self-complacency  of  the  veteran  reformer. 

The  debate  lasted  for  seven  nights,  and  at  midnight  on  the 
31st  of  March  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rose  to  reply. 
Having  referred  to  the  fact  that,  although  attempts  had  been 
made  to  settle  this  question  of  Reform  for  ten  }^ears,  the  present 
was  the  first  Bill  which  had  attained  to  the  honour  of  a  second 
reading,  he  discussed  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  opposed. 
The   Bill  was   the  embodiment  of  three  great  principles — first, 
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the  introduction  of  a  large  number  of  persons  into  the  con- 
stituent body  ;  secondly,  that  those  large  communities,  whose 
wealth,  population,  distinctive  industry,  and  character  had 
been  developed  since  1832,  should  be  entrusted  with  direct 
representation  ;  and  thirdly,  that,  whilst  maintaining  generally 
the  system  of  borough  representation,  the  constituencies  should 
be  strengthened  by  the  admission  of  those  classes  and  interests 
which  deserved  consideration,  rather  than  by  mere  numerical 
majorities.  Those  principles  he  believed  to  be  generally 
accepted  by  the  House,  and,  that  being  so,  all  mere  matters  of 
detail  might  very  fairly  be  considered  in  Committee.  Instead 
of  that  course  being  taken,  an  amendment  had  been  brought 
forward  upon  two  points  of  detail — the  disfranchisement  of 
borough  freeholders  and  the  general  lowering  of  the  qualifica- 
tion for  the  franchise.  As  regarded  the  first  point,  he  denied 
that  anybody  would  be  really  disfranchised.  All  that  would  be 
done  would  be  to  get  rid  of  a  number  of  manufactured  votes, 
and  to  confine  the  political  exertions  of  certain  individuals  to 
the  localities  in  which  they  dwelt.  For  the  rest,  Lord  John's 
own  measure  of  1832  disfranchised  electors  to  a  much  larger 
extent,  and  his  proposed  measures  since  had  been  framed  in 
the  same  spirit.  The  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
which  formed  the  latter  half  of  the  amendment  had  been 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  debate  to  have  "  formed  no  part  of 
the  original  instrument  when  it  was  first  concocted  in  order  to 
embarrass  the  Government."  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not,  however,  be  so  unjust  to  the  noble  Lord  as  to 
measure  his  policy  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution.  It  was 
necessarily  under  the  circumstances  a  party  matter.  The  noble 
Lord   had  declared  that  his  object  was  to  admit  the  working 
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classes,  but  he  had  omitted  to  mention  by  what  means  he 
proposed  to  attain  that  end.  Sir  James  Graham  had,  however, 
supplied  the  omission.  The  Liberal  Reform  Bill  was  to  consist 
of  an  extensive  disfranchisement  of  small  boroughs,  a  general 
re-distribution  of  seats,  an  extensive  reduction  of  the  franchise, 
and  the  ballot.  Sir  James  Graham  had  admitted  that  he  had 
had  a  hand  in  the  concoction  of  the  resolution  ;  the  obvious 
inference  was  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  pledged  to  his 
programme.  Mr.  Bright,  too,  who  had  not  always  spoken  of 
the  Throne  with  overwhelming  respect,  who  had  described  the 
House  of  Lords  as  a  "  public  nuisance,"  and  who  had  contemned 
the  Church,  might  also  be  a  colleague  of  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  "There  is,  after  all,  therefore,  some 
advantage  in  a  Parliamentary  debate.  We  have  arrived  at  some 
knowledge,  and  can  see  more  clearly  the  future  of  parties  in 
this  House.  But  what  I  cannot  understand  is,  how  the 
advocates  of  the  mild  Conservative  policy — the  noble  Lord  the 
member  for  Tiverton,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  North  Wilts  (Mr.  Sidney  Herbert),  and  other 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  can  join  in  the  determined — I  had  almost  said 
flagrant — policy  of  the  confederates  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Birmingham." 

Of  the  wrorking  classes  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  no  apprehen- 
sion. He  was  not  afraid,  even  if  manhood  suffrage  were 
conceded  to-morrow,  that  they  would  take  to  pillage,  to 
incendiarism  or  to  massacre.  But  "if  you  establish  democracy, 
you  must  in  due  season  reap  the  fruit  of  democracy.  You  will 
have    in    clue    season    reductions    of  the   public    burdens    and 

increase  of  public  expenditure ;  have  wars  entered  into  from 
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passion,  and  not  from  reasonable  causes  ;  ignominious  peace 
sought  and  obtained,  which  would  diminish  your  authority  and 
perhaps  endanger  your  independence  ;  and  you  may  find  your 
property  less  valuable,  and  perhaps  your  freedom  less  complete 
— though  no  doubt  the  good  sense  of  the  country  would  come 
to  the  rescue  at  last.  ...  I  have  never  yet  met  with  an 
argument  which  fairly  encountered  the  objections  I  have  urged. 
You  cannot  encounter  them  by  sentimental  descriptions  of  the 
good  qualities  of  the  working  classes.  The  greater  their 
qualities  the  greater  the  danger  if  you  will  lay  down  as  a 
principle  that  they  are  to  enter  the  constituent  body,  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  the  multitude.  The  great  object  to  be 
attained  is  to  have  the  great  constituency  of  the  nation  so 
unanimous  as  to  be  respectable,  and  so  select  as  to  be  respon- 
sible. How  is  this  great  object  to  be  brought  about  ?  We 
thought  we  could  accomplish  this  by  introducing  different 
classes  with  different  interests,  and  by  the  establishment  of  the 
same  occupancy  franchise  in  counties  as  in  boroughs.  Is  not 
that  a  wise,  a  sound  and  an  effective  policy  ?  To  this  policy 
three  objections  have  been  urged  in  this  debate.  The  noble 
Lord  objects  because  he  says  we  propose  uniformity  of  franchise. 
The  word  never  escaped  my  lij)s.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bill  is 
introduced  with  a  greater  variety  of  franchises  than  have  ever 
been  introduced  in  a  Reform  Bill."  Passing  then  in  rajjid  and 
somewhat  contemptuous  review  the  various  gyrations  of  Lord 
John  Russell  on  the  question  of  the  franchise — concerning 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  half  a  dozen  different  views — 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  turned  to  the  objection  that 
the  proposed  measure  would  not  admit  the  working  classes. 
He    contended    that    it    would    have   that  effect — that  in   the 
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North  of  England,  at  all  events,  the  greater  number  of  the  £'10 
householders  were  working  men,  and  that  those  who  did  not 
come  in  by  that  qualification  would  be  admitted  by  the  "  fancy 
franchises,"  if  they  cared  to  claim  their  privilege.  For  the 
rest,  "  there  were  still  oO,00()  freemen,  working  men,  notwith- 
standing the  kindly  intentions  of  the  noble  Lord."  Thirdly,  it 
had  been  objected  that  the  Bill  would .  bring  about  electoral 
districts ;  to  which  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  that  the  objections 
against  the  new  system  were  equally  valid  against  the  old. 

Leaving  the  vindication  of  the  Bill,  its  author  turned  to  the 
consideration  of  the  tactics  by  which  it  had  been  met.     "  What 
has  been  the  argument  of  the  noble  Lord  the   leader  of  the 
Opposition  ?     He   approves  of  the  principle  of  the   Bill.     He 
has  announced   that  he  is  in  favour  of  the    second    reading, 
but   at   the    same   time   that   he  will   vote   for   the   resolution 
which  we  have  declared  is  fatal  to  the  Bill.     I  must  say  that 
I  was  astonished  at  the  way  in  which  the  noble  Lord  addressed 
us.    ...    I    never    heard    in    this    House    the    leader   of  the 
Opposition,   and    one   who    has    been    in    those    high    posts  of 
confidence  which  the  noble  Lord  has  enjoyed,  actually  tell  his 
opponents  that  if  they  counselled  their  Sovereign  to  exercise 
her  prerogative  he  would  stop  the  supplies.    This  is  so  different 
from  what  we   might   have   expected    from  the  genial  nature 
of  the  noble  Lord,  that,  coupled  with  the  announcement  of  the 
withdrawal   of  the   vote  of  want  of  confidence,  I  must  really 
treat  the  whole  affair  as  a  jest."     Lord  Russell  had  complained 
that   Sir   Hugh  Cairns   had   imputed  motives  to  him.      After 
disavowing  all  intention  of  doing  anything  of  the  sort  on  the 
part  of  his  Solicitor-General,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
paid  a  becoming  tribute  to  the  abilities,  character,  and  ambi- 
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tion  of  Lord  John  Russell,  and  then  in  language  none  the 
less  scathing  for  its  perfect  courtesy  and  purely  parliamentary 
character,  administered  a  rebuke  to  him  for  his  factiousness 
which,  if  anything  could  have  pierced  his  armour  of  self-conceit, 
must  have  stung  him  to  the  quick.  "  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr. 
Disraeli,  "the  noble  Lord  will  not  feel  offended  with  me  if  I 
tell  him  that  I  think  there  is  one  quality  in  his  character 
which  has  rather  marred  than  made  his  fortunes.  It  is  a 
restlessness  which  will  not  brook  that  delay  and  that  patience 
needed  in  our  constitutional  government  for  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs.  The  moment  that  the  noble  Lord  is  not  in 
power  he  appears  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  coalitions, 
combinations,  coups  d'etat  and  cunning  resolutions.  An  Ap- 
propriation Clause  may  happen  to  every  man  once  in  his 
life.  But  there  is  only  one  man  living  of  whom  it  can  be 
said,  that  in  1835  he  overthrew  the  Government  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  upon  an  impracticable  pretext ;  that  in  1852  he  over- 
threw the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  with  an  objectless  Coali- 
tion ;  that  in  1855  he  overthrew  the  Government  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  by  a  personal  coup  d'etat;  and  that  in  1857  he 
overthrew  the  Government  of  the  noble  Lord  the  member  for 
Tiverton  by  a  Parliamentary  manoeuvre.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg 
the  noble  Lord  at  this  moment  to  throw  the  vision  of  his 
memory  for  an  instant  back  to  the  year  1852.  He  sat  before 
me  then  the  head  of  a  mighty  host.  He  drew  the  fatal  arrow 
that  was  to  destroy  our  Government.  He  succeeded.  He 
destroyed  in  breathless  haste  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby ; 
but  did  he  destroy  nothing  else  ?  Did  he  not  destroy  also 
the  position  of  a  great  statesman?  Did  he  not  destroy  almost 
the  great  historic  party  of  which  he  was  once  the  proud  and 
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honoured  chief?  The  noble  Lord  dots  not  sit  opposite  me 
now,  but  had  he  not  hurried  on  the  catastrophe  of  1852,  and 
had  he  bided  his  time  according  to  the  periodic  habit  of  our 
Constitution,  he  would  have  returned  to  these  benches  the 
head  of  that  great  party  of  which  he  was  once  the  chief  and 
greatest  ornament.  What  has  the  noble  Lord  done  now,  and 
what  is  the  moment  that  he  has  chosen  for  this  party  attack 
— an  attack  which  was  not  necessary  to  the  vindication  of 
his  policy  or  for  the  assertion  of  those  principles  which  I 
believe  he  sincerely  holds  ?  I  brought  forward  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  a  measure  founded  on  approved  principles, 
for  which  fair  play  and  custom  would  have  insured  a  second 
reading.  The  discussion  upon  the  questions  which  the  noble 
Lord  has  thrust,  as  it  were,  into  the  Speaker's  hand  wrould 
in  the  due  course  of  parliamentary  routine  have  been  post- 
poned yet  for  some  time." 

The  action  of  the  Opposition  was  additionally  objectionable 
from  the  fact  that  the  affairs  of  Europe  were  in  a  most  critical 
condition.  Important  negotiations  were  going  on,  and  the 
Government  was  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  maintain 
peace  between  France  and  Austria,  and  to  bring  about  an 
amicable  settlement  of  Italian  difficulties.  Lord  John  Russell 
and  his  associates  were  perfectly  well  aware  of  the  fact,  yet 
they  had  chosen  this  moment  for  a  party  attack — a  moment 
when  it  was  of  vital  consequence  that  the  authority  of  the 
Government  should  not  be  interfered  with  or  embarrassed. 
"I  should  not,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "be  acting  with  frankness 
and  fairness  to  the  House  if  I  concealed  the  fact  that  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  has  been  most  embarrassing  to  the 
Government.     I  declare  it  on  my   responsibility  as  a  Minister 
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that  the  conduct  of  the  noble  Lord  has  produced  most  injurious 
effects  on  the  public  service."  The  public  mind,  he  went  on 
to  say,  was  agitated,  but  not  upon  the  question  of  Reform. 
That  might  come  in  its  due  course,  but  the  one  feeling  of 
the  country  was  a  desire  for  peace.  "  Let  the  Government 
give  us  peace,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  we  require.  Our 
energies  are  depressed,  our  commerce  circumscribed,  and  our 
enterprise  crippled,  but  let  the  Government  secure  for  us 
peace,  and  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  country.  I  thought,  Sir,  we  had  secured 
peace.  I  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  I  might 
have  to  come  down  to  this  House  and  tell  them  that  the 
dark  disquietude  that  for  three  months  has  overshadowed 
Europe  had  passed  away,  had  been  succeeded  by  serenity 
and  repose;  and  but  for  this  untowaid,  this  unhappy  motion 
of  the  noble  Lord  it  might  have  been." 

This  was  but  the  simple  truth.  The  eager  and  restless 
ambiti  n  of  Lord  John  Russell  had  forced  Lord  Derby  into 
retirement  in  1852,  and  dragged  the  country  into  the  war  with 
Russia,  and  the  same  impatient  restlessness  in  1859  again 
drove  the  Tories  from  office  and  precipitated  the  useless  Italian 
war  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  this  speech  the  question  of  peace  or  war  on  the  Continent 
was  trembling  in  the  balance,  and  the  victory  of  the  strange 
coalition  of  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  the  head  precipitated 
matters.  The  division  on  the  amendment  was  taken,  and  the 
Government  found  itself  in  a  minority  of  39 — 291  members 
supporting  the  Administration  and  8oO  Whigs,  Peelites,  and 
Radicals  going  into  the  lobby  in  favour  of  Lord  John's  motion. 
No    sooner   had  the    numbers    been    announced  than   a  scene 
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followed,  the  like  of  which  is  seldom  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  Hansard.  Mr.  Wyld  moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect 
that  at  elections  votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot.  Mr.  Berke- 
ley, Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  Sir  John  Shelley  and  Lord 
Russell  attempted  to  address  the  House  amidst  noise  and 
clamour  "  worthy,"  as  a  contemporary  writer  says,  "  of  Bartlemy 
Fair,"  and  in  the  end  the  Ballot  motion  was  defeated  by  230 
votes. 

The  House  at  its  rising  adjourned  until  Monday  the  4th  of 
April,  when  Lord  Derby  in  the  Upper  House,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  Lower  offered  their  explanations.  The  proposed  Reform 
Bill  was,  of  course,  to  be  withdrawn,  nor  would  any  other 
measure  on  the  same  subject  be  brought  forward.  At  the  same 
time  the  Government  protested  against  the  notion  that  the 
Reform  of  the  Representation  was  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
W  hig  party.  Leaving  then  that  particular  question,  it  had 
become  necessary  for  the  Government  to  consider  its  position. 
That  position  was  a  painful  one.  Many  times  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Session  the  Government  had  found  themselves 
in  a  minority,  and  that  upon  really  great  and  important  questions. 
Yet  they  could  not  relinquish  their  post,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  was  no  more  cohesion  or  unanimity  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Opposition  than  there  was  on  the  day  when  the  Queen 
entrusted  Lord  Derb}7  with  the  formation  of  a  ministry.  The 
state  of  foreign  affairs  was,  furthermore,  extremely  critical. 
England  had  assumed  the  office  of  mediator  between  France 
and  Austria  in  the  hope  of  preventing  war.  Lastly,  the  country 
had  been  promised  a  measure  of  reform,  and  the  Government 
was  in  a  measure  bound  to  bring  one  in.  Influenced  by  these 
considerations   the    Ministry    had    remained    in    office    "under 
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circumstances,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  which  I  admit  involved  a 
degree  of  mortification,  and  which  we  bore  from  a  feeling  that 
on  the  whole  we  were  doing  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign  and  to 
the  country."  After  the  vote  of  the  preceding  Thursday  it 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  remain  any  longer  quiescent. 
That  vote  was  intended  as  a  vote  of  censure.  There  were  some 
cries  of  "  No  "  at  this  declaration,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield  stuck 
to  his  text,  aud  announced  that  the  vote  had  been  treated  as 
one  of  want  of  confidence  upon  wdiich  the  Government  felt 
bound  to  act.  As,  however,  the  Opposition  seemed  to  be  any- 
thing but  unanimous — "  seeing  that  the  Opposition  consists  of  a 
number  of  sections  which  no  doubt  can  at  any  time  combine 
and  overwhelm  the  Queen's  Government,  whoever  may  happen 
to  form  it — seeing  from  the  present  state  of  affairs  that  there  is 
no  security,  but  almost  a  certainty  that  every  February  there 
will  be  a  Ministerial  crisis,  and  perhaps  its  consequences — and 
believing  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  prejudicial  to  the  repute 
of  Parliament  and  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country, 
and  believing  too  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  at  this 
moment  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  should  be  sup- 
ported by  the  authority  of  Parliament,  and  not  being  conscious 
that  during  the  time  we  have  exercised  power  we  have  done 
anything  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of  our  fellow  countrymen 
— we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  exercise 
her  prerogative  and  to  dissolve  this  Parliament." 

Lord  Palmerston  in  a  temperate  speech  argued  that  the  duty 
of  the  Government  was  neither  to  resign  nor  to  appeal  to  the 
country,  but  to  withdraw  their  Reform  Bill  and  bring  in  another. 
It  seems  a  little  strange  that  the  noble  Lord,  shrewd  and 
practical  statesman  as  he   was,  should  so   soon   have  forgotten 
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the  lesson  of  1852.  Had  he  looked  back  to  that  time  he  would 
have  remembered  that  the  Conservative  Government  positively 
refused  to  be  "  Ministers  on  sufferance,"  that  Mr.  Disraeli  when 
defeated  on  his  Budget  declined  to  take  it  back  and  amend  it 
after  the  fashion  of  Sir  Charles  Wood,  and  that,  proud  though 
Lord  Derby  might  be  of  enjoying  the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign, 
he  was  not  quite  the  man  to  hold  office  in  defiance  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Bright,  and  then  came  a  long,  rambling,  per- 
sonal debate,  in  the  course  of  which  the  object  of  the  resolution 
of  Lord  John  Russell  was  made  perfectly  clear  to  the  most 
inexperienced  reader  of  the  debates.  It  was  designed  to  get 
rid  of  the  Government  and  to  let  in  a  coalition  once  more.  The 
movement  having  failed  there  was  no  little  indignation  against 
Ministers  for  daring  to  advise  her  Majesty  to  exercise  her 
prerogative.  Since,  however,  they  had  done  so,  the  Opposition 
displayed  an  amusing  eagerness  to  get  to  their  constituencies 
with  all  the  honours  of  their  victory  over  the  Administration 
thick  and  fresh  upon  them.  Many  times  in  the  course  of  the 
short  interval  between  the  announcement  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  and  the  actual  dissolution  were  its  members 
pressed  to  fix  the  date,  but  it  was  not  until  the  loth  of  April 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  tell  the  House  that  business  was 
sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  the  dissolution  to  take  place  in 
Passion  Week.  The  writs  were  to  be  issued  on  Good  Friday 
— the  22nd  of  April. 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
made  a  statement  to  the  House  detailing  the  efforts  which  had 
been  made  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  threatened  as  it 
was  by  the  misunderstandings  which  had  arisen  between  France 
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and  Austria.  At  first  it  had  been  intended  that  there  should 
have  been  a  mediation,  which  had  every  appearance  of  being 
successful,  but  the  mediation  had  now  become  a  Congress. 
France  and  Austria  had  accepted  the  principle  of  a  general 
disarmament.  Sardinia  alone  held  aloof,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
her  objections  might  not  be  insurmountable.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  gross  outrage  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  sword  for  the  settlement  of  these  questions,  and  the  Govern- 
ment hoped  and  believed  that  such  a  step  would  not  be  called 
for,  when  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear. 
"  A  war  in  Italy  is  not  a  war  in  a  corner.  An  Italian  war  may 
by  possibility  be  a  European  war.  The  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  agitating  the  waters  of  the  Rhine. 
The  port  of  Trieste  is  not  a  mere  Italian  port ;  it  is  a  port 
which  belongs  to  the  German  Confederation,  and  an  attack  on 
Trieste  is  not  an  attack  on  Austria  alone  but  also  on  German)'. 
If  war  springs  up  beyond  the  precincts  of  Italy,  England  has 
interests  not  merely  from  those  principles — those  enlightened 
principles — of  civilization  which  make  her  look  with  an  adverse 
eye  to  aught  which  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  but 
England  may  be  interested  from  material  considerations  of  the 
most  urtrent  and  momentous  character." 

Parliament  was  dissolved  by  Commission  on  the  day  following 
that  upon  which  this  expression  of  the  ardent  desire  of  the 
Government  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe  was  given  to  the 
world.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  very  brief,  the  only 
point  about  it  worthy  of  remark  being  the  reference  to  the  fact 
that  a  dissolution  had  really  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  see- 
ing that  within  two  years  two  successive  Administrations  had 
failed  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the  House  of  Commons — a 
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sentence  winch  might  serve  as  the  text  for  many  a  long  political 
sermon. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  down  into  Bucking- 
hamshire. His  address,  dated  from  Downing  Street,  appeared 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  referred  in  somewhat  stringent 
terms  to  the  "  disingenuous  manoeuvre  "  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  country.  It  dwelt 
also  upon  the  factious  character  of  the  Opposition,  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  "  discordant  elements  "  of  the  Liberal  party 
can  combine  to  defeat  any  and  every  Administration  which  may 
happen  to  be  in  office,  and  upon  the  peculiar  inopportuneness 
of  the  crisis  in  view  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
There  was  naturally  a  good  deal  of  crimination  and  recrimina- 
tion on  this  subject,  and  Lord  Palmerston  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  afforded  to  him  by  assuring  the  electors  of 
Tiverton  that  the  Government  had  eminently  failed  in  its  duty 
to  Europe.  "  A  Government  to  be  listened  to  with  deference 
abroad  " — said  the  noble  Lord,  referring  to  the  mediation  which 
the  Administration  were  then  endeavouring  to  carry  out  between 
France  and  Austria — "  ought  to  have  strength  and  stability  at 
home.  But  the  present  Administration  exhibits  itself  to  Europe 
at  the  outset  of  an  approaching  Congress  as  having  an  irrecon- 
cileable  difference  with  Parliament,  of  whose  assistance  it  will 
have  deprived  itself  during  what  may  be  a  critical  period  of 
the  negotiation." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  posterity  will  endorse  Lord 
Palmerston's  opinion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the 
factious  motion  which  put  the  English  Government  in  a 
minority  at  a  critical  moment  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
Austro-Italian  war,  and  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  that  popular 
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feeling  on  the  subject  of  that  war  prevented  the  Government 
from  obtaining  the  majority  at  the  elections  which  there  was 
eveiy  reason  to  anticipate  from  the  tone  of  public  feeling  with 
regard  to  the  Reform  Bill.  Rightly  or  wrongly  the  Admini- 
stration was  suspected  of  sympathy  with  Austria,  and  against 
Austria  the  enlightened  British  public  had  entertained  an  ex- 
tremely bitter  prejudice  since  the  days  when  General  Haynau 
was  mobbed  by  Barclay  and  Perkins's  draymen.  Popular 
sympathy  was  all  in  favour  of  Italian  independence  and  against 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  as  then  existing.  The 
results  we  know — the  breach  between  France  and  Austria ;  the 
refusal  of  the  proffered  mediation  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  the 
eventual  defeat  of  the  Tory  Government. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  to  the  electors  of  Aylesbury  turned  almost 
entirely  on  foreign  policy.  He  condemned  with  some  bitterness 
the  "  enormous  lies  "  about  secret  treaties  and  secret  under- 
standings between  Denmark,  England,  Russia,  and  France — lies 
which  were  so  open,  monstrous  and  palpable,  that  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  anyone  deceived  by  them,  and  which  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  intended  to  damage 
the  Government  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election.  The  policy 
of  England  in  the  crisis,  he  declared  to  be  a  policy  of  peace. 
"  The  interference  of  England  in  other  countries  in  order  to 
change  their  domestic  institutions  or  to  influence  their  internal 
policy,  whatever  may  be  the  motive,  is  invariably,  I  think,  a  mis- 
take. But  although  the  interest  of  England  is  eminently  that  of 
peace,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  England  should  be  pre- 
pared for  war."  And  that  England  was  so  prepared  he  showed  by 
reference  to  her  great  armies,  to  her  powerful  fleets,  and  to  the 
enormous  pecuniary  resources  at  her  command.     Even  in  1859 
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Lord  Beaconsfield  reckoned  upon  the  support  of  India  as  of  a 
part  of  the  Empire.  "  The  policy  of  England  is  peace,  but  she 
must  be  prepared  for  war.  .  .  You  have  in  India  100,000 
seasoned  and  valiant  troops  such  as  the  world  probably  never 
saw  before.  .  .  A  great  portion  of  that  force  ought  to  quit- 
India  for  England.  They  are  at  our  command."  .  .  Lastly,  on 
the  question  of  Reform  he  said  : — "So  far  as  dealing  with  this 
question  in  future  is  concerned,  I  shall  support  no  proposal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  representation  of  the  people  in 
Parliament  which  does  not  involve  those  two  great  principles 
to  which  I  have  adverted — a  large  extension  of  the  franchise, 
and  a  due  representation  of  those  communities  which  are  not 
at  this  moment  represented,  but  which  are  perfectly  entitled  to 
representation  by  their  intelligence,  by  their  numbers,  and  by 
their  special  interests.  (A  Voice  :  "  What  about  the  working- 
classes  ?  what  about  the  working-classes  ?")  Why,  if  you  were 
the  representative  of  the  working-classes,  I  should  certainly 
proceed  with  due  deliberation  in  what  I  did.  But  as  the 
working  classes  generally  are  persons  respectable  for  their 
industry,  for  their  intelligence,  and  for  their  moral  and  social 
virtues,  I  should  disapprove  of  any  reconstruction  of  the  elec- 
toral body  which  did  not  offer  a  fair  proportion  of  avenues  for 
their  admission." 

The  fate  of  the  Government  was,  however,  sealed.  The 
election  returns  showed  a  net  gain  of  29  seats  to  the  Con- 
servative party,  which  it  was  hoped  would  suffice  to  carry 
on  the  Government,  though  as  Ministers  had  been  in  a  minority 
of  39  on  the  Bill  for  the  representation  of  the  people  it  was 
obvious  that  their  chances  were  but  small.  There  was  not 
much   delay  over    the   settlement   of  their   fate.      Parliament 
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reassembled  on  the  31st  of  May,  and  on  the  7th  of  June, 
preliminaries  having  been  settled,  the  Queen  opened  Parlia- 
ment in  person  with  a  brief  speech  from  the  Throne. 
Reference  was  then  made  to  the  failure  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  to  the 
consequent  Franco-Austrian  war ;  to  the  determination  of 
England  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  neutrality ;  to  the 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  Navy,  and  to  the  restoration 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
which  relations  had  been  suspended  during  the  life  of  the 
late  King  Ferdinand.  The  question  of  manning  the  Navy 
was  suggested  as  one  calling  for  early  consideration,  and  on 
the  Reform  Bill  her  Majesty  was  made  to  say  that  she 
"should  with  pleasure  give  her  sanction  to  any  well  considered 
measure  for  the  amendment  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
representation  of  her  people  in  Parliament ;  and  should  you 
be,"  the  speech  went  on,  "  of  opinion  that  the  necessit}T  of 
giving  immediate  attention  to  measures  of  urgency  relating 
to  the  defence  and  financial  condition  of  the  country,  will  not 
leave  you  sufficient  time  for  legislating  with  due  deliberation 
on  a  subject  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  extensive,  I  trust  that 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session  your  earnest  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  a  question  of  which  an  early  and  a  satis- 
factory settlement  would  be  greatly  to  the  public  advantage." 

An  Amendment  to  the  Address,  expressive  of  a  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Ministry,  was  moved  by  the  Marquis  of 
Hartington  in  a  short  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
frankly  admitted  that  the  move  was  distinctly  a  party  one, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  bring  about  any  accession  of 
comfort    to    the    Liberals    in    the    event  of  its    success.      One 
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point,  however,  is  somewhat  singular.     Lord  Hartington  must 
have  known  that  no  Liberal  Government  could  hope  to  retain 
its  hold  upon  office  for  a  month  if  Lord  Palmerston  did  not 
share    in    it,  and    he    must  have  known  also    what   were  the 
leadiug   characteristics    of    Lord    Palmerston's    foreign    policy. 
Yet  he  absolutely  advocated  the  resolution  he  had  in  hand,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  a 
policy  of  peace  and  non-intervention   in  foreign   affairs.     Mr. 
Disraeli   spoke  on  the   first  night  of  the  debate.      He   found 
no   fault   with   his   opponents   for   the    step   they   had    taken 
and   even  commended   their    prompt    action.      After   defend- 
ing the  course  of  the  Government  in  dissolving  rather  than 
in  resigning  after  the  vote  on  Lord  John  Russell's  Amend- 
ment,  he   congratulated    Lord   Hartington   on   his   promising 
speech,  and  on  his  having  refrained  from   introducing  "that 
trash  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much  with  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  elections,  the  corruption  of  the  constituencies, 
and  the  compacts  with  foreign   powers    and   hierarchies," — a 
subject  which  afforded    him  an    opportunity  of  introducing  a 
reply  to  certain  statements   made  at  Carlisle    by  Sir  James 
Graham.       The    right  honourable    baronet   with   characteristic 
recklessness  had  ventured  upon  a  number  of  charges  against 
the  Government,  which  it  is  hard  to  believe  he  did  not  know 
to   be   false  from    beginning    to    end,   and    those   charges  had 
been   industriously    circulated    all    over    the    country.       "  The 
public  have  really  believed  that  a  corrupt  administration  has 
been  obtaining  returns  from  the  hustings  by  the  vilest  means, 
and  for  the  most  infamous  purposes.     They  have  believed  that 
the  allowance  to  innkeepers  for  the  billetting  of  soldiers  was 
absolutely  increased  at  the  arbitrary  wish  of  a  War  Minister  in 
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order  to  bribe  the  publicans  to  vote  for  Government  candi- 
dates, though  every  honourable  gentleman  in  this  House  must 
be  perfectly  aware  that  their  predecessors  had  passed  the 
Act  by  which  that  increase  of  allowance  was  constitutionally 
made,  and  that  the  Act  had  been  for  some  time  in  operation. 
The  public  did  believe  that  barracks  were  built  and  contracts 
given  when  contracts  were  never  entered  into,  and  barracks 
were  never  built.  More  than  that  the  public  really  did  believe 
that  my  Lord  Derby  had  subscribed  £20,000  to  a  fund  to 
manage  the  elections.  The  Earl  of  Derby  has  treated  that 
assertion  quoted  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  with 
silent  contempt.  All  the  other  assertions  made  at  the  time 
have  been  answered  in  detail,  and  therefore  I  suppose  he 
thought  the  time  might  come,  when  the  subject  being  fairly 
before  the  House,  he  could  leave  it  to  me  to  say  for  him 
what  I  do  say  now,  that  the  statement  was  an  impudent 
fabrication.  But  what  are  all  these  contracts  with  innkeepers 
to  the  compact  with  the  Pope  ?  Next  to  nothing.  Sir,  it 
is  not  an  agreeable  duty  to  have  to  listen  to  statements  made 
until  Parliament  meets  by  Privy  Councillors,  by  men  who 
have  filled  the  highest  offices  of  the  State,  and  who  for  aught 
I  know  may  be  about  to  fill  high  offices  of  State,  but  upon 
which  the  moment  Parliament  meets  every  one  is  silent. 
Neither  the  mover  nor  the  seconder  of  this  great  indictment 
of  want  of  confidence  condescends  even  to  mention  them. 
And  yet  the  charge  is  a  weighty  one."  After  categorically 
contradicting  the  stories  told  by  the  Opposition,  and  ap- 
parently accepted  to  a  great  extent  by  the  country,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went  on  to  notice  in  detail 
the   arguments    by   which    the    amendment    to    the  Address 
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was  supported.     First  it  was  said  that  the   Government  had 
been    unable    to    carry  its   measures    in    the   late  Parliament. 
That,  however,  was  the  reason  for  the  dissolution.     Secondly, 
it  was  said  that  the  dissolution  was  a  reckless  step,  but  that 
was  really  the  issue  the  House  had  met  to  try  *     Then  again, 
the  House  had  heard  that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  distasteful  to  the  country,  because  in  spite  of  all 
efforts  on  their  part  war  had  broken   out   on  the  Continent 
of  Europe.     On  that  point,  however,  the  House  could  hardly 
form  a  fair  judgment,  seeing   that  the  papers  were  not  yet 
laid  upon  the  table.     And  if  the  Government  had  failed  to 
preserve  the  peace  in  this  instance,  were  they  more  culpable 
than    the    union    of     "all    the    talents"  —  Lords    Aberdeen, 
Clarendon    and    Palmerston — who     had    managed    to    imbroil 
this   country  in  the  Crimean  Avar.      And  now  how  were  the 
Opposition    treating    the    Government.      "When    the    Liberal 
Cabinet    was    in    difficulties,    when    the    Vienna    Conference 
collapsed    through    the    abject    incompetency   of    Lord    John 
Eussell,    the    Opposition    "numerous    and    fairly    ambitious" 
aided  the   Government  in  its  difficulties,  fairly  supported  it, 
brought  forward  no   embarrassing   resolutions,  and  when    the 
Coalition  Government  collapsed  it  fell  hy  the  hand  of  one  of 
its  own  members.     And  what  was  being  done  now  ?     "Were 
not  its  members  snatching  a  victory  out  of  a  state  of  things 
which  they  had  themselves  created  ?      The  attack  upon  the 
Government  because  of  its  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question 

*  There  was  something  peculiarly  audacious  in  this  often-repeated  charge  oi 
recklessness  in  dissolving  Parliament.  During  the  whole  period  of  suspense  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Government  on  the  Reform  Bill,  the  Liberal  press  incessantly 
urged  Lord  Derby  to  appeal  to  the  country.  It  was  only  when  its  advice  was 
taken  that  the  course  was  discovered  to  be  reckless. 
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of  reform  was  wholly  indefensible.  "  Admitting  for  the  sake 
of  argument  that  our  propositions  perfectly  deserved  the 
condemnation  they  received,  have  no  propositions  to  amend 
the  representation  of  the  people  been  coupled  and  connected 
with  propositions  which  were  equally  unsuccessful,  and  equally 
condemned  ?  Why  don't  we  hear  of  them  ?  Why  are  we 
always  told  of  an  unhappy  proposal  to  disfranchise  free- 
holders, and  to  give  votes  by  papers  ?  The  noble  Lord  the 
member  for  the  City  has  been  in  office  almost  all  his  life, 
he  has  had  a  monopoly  of  the  question  of  Reform ;  he  has 
been  handling  it,  and  fumbling  it  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
What  then  has  he  done?  He  has  twice  brought  forward 
Reform  Bills,  and  twice  unsuccessfully.  He  proposed  at  one 
time — he  the  great  patron  of  the  working  classes — to  dis- 
franchise all  the  freemen  of  England.  Why  should  not  that 
proposition  be  urged  as  a  reason  for  no  longer  entrusting 
him  with  the  preparation  of  a  Reform  Bill  ?  In  one  bill  he 
introduced  a  proposition  hostile  to  the  very  principle  on 
which  representative  government  is  founded — representation 
by  minorities.  If  there  was  ever  a  proposition  received  with 
universal  condemnation  that  was  it.  Why  should  not  that 
disqualify  the  noble  Lord  from  again  meddling  with  the 
sacred  question  of  Reform?  .  .  .  We  who  at  least  have 
prepared,  and  have  introduced  a  measure  which  would  have 
more  than  doubled  the  constituency  of  the  kingdom,  are 
never  to  be  allowed  to  give  our  opinions  on  a  measure  of 
this  kind,  whilst  the  noble  Lord  (Palmerston)  who  scarcely 
conceals  his  opinion  that  all  Parliamentary  reform  is  a  bad 
thing,  and  who  tells  you  that  if  you  are  to  have  it  you  shall 
have   as   little   as   possible,  is  the  popular  candidate  for  the 
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command  of  what  we  were  told  yesterday  are  now  'the  united 
sections  of  the  Liberal  party.'  " 

In  concluding  his  speech  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
asked  for  the  "  constitutional  confidence "  of  the  House.  He 
urged  that  the  objections  to  the  policy  of  the  Government  were 
"flimsy,  feeble,  and  illusive,"  and  that  the  Government  itself 
was  at  the  least  as  strong  in  its  personnel  as  any  which  could 
possibly  be  invented  to  replace  it.  There  was  certainly  neither 
a  Mr.  Vernon  Smith  nor  a  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  in  it,  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  did  not  promise  very  efficient  sub- 
stitutes. The  Opposition  had  hinted  at  recruiting  its  strength 
from  below  the  gangway  : — three  members  only  appeared  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  taken  into  any  future  Administra- 
tion. They  were  Lord  John  Russell,  and  "  we  know  how  the 
noble  Lord  conducts  negotiations ;  "  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and 
"we  know  how  the  right  honourable  gentleman  conducts  war ; " 
and  Mr.  Bright,  and  "  there  was  a  time  when  I  thought  the 
burly  eloquence  of  the  honourable  member  for  Birmingham 
might  have  been  heard  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ;  but  it  would 
seem  he  has  yielded  up  those  claims  which  once  were  vin- 
dicated with  that  uncompromising  eloquence  that  all  admire 
and  some  fear." 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  question  to  a  decision  on 
the  first  night,  and  had  such  a  thing  been  possible  there  was 
little  doubt  of  the  result.  A  very  fair  proportion  of  the  more 
Conservative  section  of  the  Liberal  party  were  by  no  means 
anxious  to  see  the  Government  turned  out  of  office,  especially 
since  there  was  a  good  deal  of  doubt  as  to  who  their  successors 
would  be,  and  a  certainty  that  the  Opposition  would  be  more 
than   commonly    strong.      Parties    were,    in     fact,   so   evenly 
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balanced,  that  a  really  strong  Government  could  not  be  con- 
structed from  either  side  of  the  House.  The  debate  was, 
however,  adjourned  over  the  Wednesday,  and  the  scattered 
forces  of  the  Liberal  party  were  rallied  during  the  period  of 
delay.  The  division  was  not  taken  until  very  late  on  Friday 
night,  and  then  the  Government,  after  a  brilliant  sjDeech  from 
Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  found  itself  in  a  minority  of  thirteen  in  a 
House  of,  including  tellers,  637  After  such  a  debate  and  such 
a  division,  of  course  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  House 
adjourned  for  a  week,  and  on  Friday,  the  17th  of  June,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  announced  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  the  resignations  of  Lord  Derby  and  his 
colleagues,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  received  her  com- 
mands to  form  a  new  Administration. 
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the  United  States— Death  of  Mr.  Cobden— Mr.  Baines's  Reform  Bill— The 
Westbury  Scandal— The  General  Election— The  falling  Ministry— Mr. 
Disraeli's  Address— Results  of  the  Elections— Death  of  Lord  Palmerston— 
The  Queen  opens  Parliament — Suspension  of  Habeas  Cm-pus  in  Ireland — The 
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of  doors— Mr.  Disraeli's  criticism  of  the  Bill— Mr.  Gladstone's  reply— Minis- 
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The  new  Administration  was  not  formed  without  a  good  deal 
of  negotiation — to  which  captious  critics  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  apply  the  less  flattering  title  of  intriguing.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Russell  made  up  their  differences 
aud  agreed  upon  a  compact  of  mutual  support.  If  they  could 
Lut  succeed  in  getting  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  out  of 
office,  one  or  other  of  them  must,  they  believed,  be  called  upon 
to  form  the  new  Administration.  It  was  accordingly  decided 
that  whichever  of  the  twain  should  receive  the  Royal  com- 
mands, the  other  should  give  him  a  loyal  and  cordial  support, 
and  so  little  discreditable  was  this  arrangement  considered  that 
it  was  told  with  the  greatest  candour  by  Lord  Palmerston.  A 
meeting  was  afterwards  held  at  Willis's  rooms,  to  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  sarcastic  allusion  in  his  speech  on  the  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  and  there  it  was  decided  that  the 
Opposition  should  receive  the  support  of  the  Peelites.  Mr. 
Sidney  Herbert  and  his  friends  accordingly  assisted  Lord 
Hartington  in  the  debate  and  shared  the  spoils  of  office. 

Then  came  perhaps  the  least  creditable  performance  of 
English  political  life  in  the  present  generation.  To  the  surprise 
of  everybody,  on  the  defeat  of  Lord  Derby's  cabinet  her  Majesty 
sent,  not  for  either  of  the  two  leaders  of  Liberalism  who  had 
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made  so  sure  of  office,  but  for  Lord  Granville.  The  explanation 
was  that  the  Queen  "felt  that  to  make  so  marked  a  distinction 
as  is  implied  in  the  choice  of  one  or  other  as  Prime  Minister  of 
two  statesmen  so  full  of  years  and  honours  as  Lord  Palmerston 
and  Lord  John  Russell,  would  be  a  very  invidious  and  un- 
welcome task."  It  may  possibly  be  surmised  that  some  other 
motives  were  at  work  as  well  as  the  sense  of  invidiousness  to 
which  the  memorandum  refers — some  sense  of  Lord  John 
Russell's  unhappy  knack  of  "upsetting  the  coach,"  some 
memory  of  Lord  Palmerston's  unfortunate  impracticability  in 
the  matter  of  consulting  the  Sovereign  on  questions  of  foreign 
policy,  may  have  had  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  the  rather 
singular  step  of  sending  for  an  unknown  and  untried  man  like 
Lord  Granville.  Of  course  Lord  Granville  set  about  attempting 
to  form  an  Administration,  and  equally  of  course  he  failed. 
Lord  Palmerston  cheerfully  consented  to  serve  under  him — 
which  the  admirers  of  the  noble  Lord  attributed  to  his  utter 
indifference  as  to  who  might  be  the  nominal  chief  of  the 
Cabinet,  seeing  that  if  he  were  in  it  he  was  certain  to  be  the 
guiding  and  controlling  spirit.  Lord  John  Russell,  however, 
flatly  refused  to  take  service  under  Lord  Granville,  and  with 
his  refusal  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  the 
noble  Lord  rushed  into  print  and  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ti nies  communicated  to  the  world  the  history  of  his  negotia- 
tions and  of  their  failure.  The  most  illiterate  of  newspaper 
readers  was  thus  informed  of  what  "  her  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
observe ; "  "  her  Majesty  felt ; "  "  her  Majesty  intended  ; "  of  how 
"her  Majesty  cast  her  eyes;"  and  how  "furnished  with  this 
commission  Lord  Granville  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston 
the  Queen's  wishes" — all  in  the  most  approved  style  of  Jenkins. 
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Lord  Palmerston  accordingly  waited  upon  her  Majesty  and 
received  her  commands,  in  obedience  to  which  he  once  more 
formed  a  Ministry  which  was  of  course  a  Coalition,  but  a 
Coalition  with  a  more  decidedly  Liberal  leaven  in  it  than  his 
former  Government ;  Lord  John  Russell  went  to  the  Foreign 
Office ;  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  not  having  been  remarkably  successful 
as  a  financier  went  to  the  Home  Office;  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert 
became  Secretary  for  War ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  while  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  took  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  last  appointment  was  offered  to  Mr.  Cobden  but  he 
refused  it.  Ministers  went  at  once  to  their  constituents :  the 
re-elections  were  speedily  accomplished  and  on  the  evening  of 
the  30th  of  June,  Lord  Palmerston  was  able  to  make  his 
statement  to  the  House.  It  was  very  short,  and  mentioned 
only  three  things: — first,  that  the  new  Cabinet  was  exceptionally 
strong  and  able ;  second,  that  in  foreign  policy  it  intended  to 
follow  strictly  in  the  line  marked  out  by  its  predecessors,  and 
thirdly,  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of  doing  any- 
thing with  the  question  of  Reform  for  that  Session.  Thanks  to 
the  dilatory  policy  of  the  Liberals  and  to  the  success  of  the 
Coalition  by  which  Lord  Derby  had  been  driven  from  office, 
there  was  no  chance  of  any  real  work  being  accomplished  by 
the  Government  in  the  year  1859.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  had  literally  no  policy  whatever.  It 
was  nominally  pledged  to  Reform,  but  there  was  a  notorious 
indisposition  on  the  part  of  a  large  section  of  the  Administra- 
tion to  extend  the  franchise  to  any  appreciable  extent.  On 
questions  of  foreign  policy  it  could  only  follow  the  lead  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  and  whether  Lord  Palmerston's  way  of  dealing 
with  foreign   powers  was   more  satisfactory  than  that  of  his 
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predecessors,  is  a  question  which  will  probably  obtain  varying 
answers  according  to  the  varying  predilections  of  the  answerers. 
The  only  real  business  of  the  Session  was  of  course  the  Budget, 
which,  however,  was  not  brought  forward  until  the  18th  of 
July.  But  even  before  that  date  the  incoherent  condition  of 
the  majority  was  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion  by  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Bright  and  the  more  advanced  Liberals  on  the 
action  of  the  Government.  Their  sneers  at  Liberal  differences 
raised  the  question  whether  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  in- 
tended to  avail  himself  of  the  services  of  the  advanced  section 
of  the  Liberals  in  order  to  turn  out  the  Government.  As  a 
matter  of  course  the  newspapers  opposed  to  the  late  Government 
assumed  that  he  would  do  so  and  condemned  him  by  anticipa- 
tion, although  he  had  promised  a  fair  measure  of  support  to  the 
Government  and  although  when  in  Opposition  he  had  hitherto 
uniformly  refrained  from  factious  courses. 

An  opportune  banquet,  given  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall  on 
the  16th  of  July,  afforded  Mr.  Disraeli  an  opportunity  of  formula- 
ting his  position  and  policy.  After  referring  to  the  theory 
which  he  had  always  maintained,  of  the  necessity  for  party 
government  under  a  Parliamentary  system,  and  after  pointing- 
out  that  the  operation  by  which  the  Government  had  just  been 
transferred  from  Tory  hands  to  Liberal  was  distinctly  a  party 
move,  he  repeated  the  view  which  underlies  the  whole  of  his 
political  writings — that  the  Whig  party  hold  to  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs  by  the  "great  families;'  whilst  their 
opponents  have  as  uniformly  gone  upon  the  theory  that  the 
best  security  for  public  liberty  and  good  government  was  to  be 
found  in  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions  of  the  country,  in 
upholding  the  prerogative  of  the   Crown,   in  supporting  the 
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privileges  of  Parliament,  whether  hereditary  or  elective,  in 
maintaining  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State,  and  in  sustaining 
the  great  fabric  of  local  government  throughout  the  country  by 
independent  corporations  and  an  independent  body  of  magis- 
trates. Such  was  the  Tory  party,  and  thirty  years  ago  that 
party  had  been  "caught  napping  by  the  Whigs."  Since  1832, 
in  spite  of  the  great  Whig  measure  of  that  year,  the  Tory 
leaders  had  been  four  times  recalled  to  office,  and  each  time 
they  had  retired,  certainly  after  a  somewhat  brief  tenure  of 
power,  but  with  a  deeper  root  in  the  country  and  an  increased 
area  of  public  sympathy  in  their  favour.  There  had  of  course 
been  dissensions  in  the  ranks  from  time  to  time  and  individual 
secessions,  but  in  the  twenty-eight  years  which  had  elapsed 
since  the  Reform  Bill  the  party  had  been  reorganised,  recon- 
structed, and  brought  into  harmony  with  the  times.  "It  is 
now  a  great  confederation,  prepared  to  assist  progress  and  to 
resist  revolution.  We  have  arrived  at  this  commanding 
position  at  the  very  moment  when  it  has  devolved  upon  us  to 
abandon  power ;  but  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  the  situation 
if  we  examine  the  past.  We  have  seceded  from  office  because 
of  the  powerful  machinery  which  was  devised  in  1832  to 
prevent  us  from  gaining  office,  but  we  did  so  unquestionably 
with  public  respect.  We  relinquished  office  with  the  confidence 
and  aj:>probation  of  the  country.  That  is  capable  of  satisfactory 
demonstration,  and  this  is  the  proof — that  those  who  ejected 
us  from  power  have  laid  down  no  good  ground  why  that 
expulsion  should  have  taken  place."  Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to 
point  out  that  the  great  feature  of  the  indictment  against  the 
late  administration  was  that  they  had  not  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that  the  remed}^  lay  with  the  people  of 
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the  country  to  whom  the  late  Government  had  appealed,  and 
that  the  event  had  shown  that  the  appeal  was  justified,  since 
there  was  a  large  accession  of  strength  to  the  Tory  party. 

With  regard  to  the  future,  it  was  difficult  in  the  extreme  to 
venture  on  a  forecast ;  but  whether  there  were  to  be  peace  or 
war,  it  was  equally  important  that  in  this  country  the  existence 
of  a  great  constitutional  party  should  be  encouraged  by  all 
j)ossible  means.  "We  must  remember  that  when  we  have 
to  deal  with  the  constitution  of  an  old  European  country,  we 
are  not  like  men  who  fashion  commonwealths  in  a  wilderness. 
We  have  to  consider  prescriptive  rights,  habitual  influences, 
and  all  that  complication  of  opinion,  sentiment  and  prejudice 
which  exists  and  can  exist  only  in  a  community  whose 
institutions  are  consecrated  by  custom.  It  is  this  reverence 
for  tradition  which  makes  this  ancient  and  free  country  in 
which  we  live  shrink  from  empirical  and  unnecessary  change, 
and  which  makes  our  statesmen  hesitate  to  alter  even  to 
improve  ...  I  can  truly  say  that  from  the  earliest 
moment  when  I  gave  my  attention  to  public  affairs  I  have 
ever  had  it  as  one  of  my  main  objects  to  restore  the  power  and 
repute  of  the  great  party  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong,  and 
which  I  believe  to  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  welfare 
and  renown  of  this  country.  My  connexion  with  that  party 
has  existed  in  days  of  trial  and  comparative  adversity,  but  I 
have  never  ceased  to  have  faith  in  its  destinies,  because  I 
believed  it  was  founded  on  principles  to  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  responded.  In  attempting,  however  humbly,  to 
regulate  its  fortunes,  I  have  always  striven  to  distinguish  that 
which  was  eternal  from  that  which  was  but  accidental  in  its 
opinions.     I  have  always  striven  to  assist  in  building  it  upon 
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a  broad  and  national  basis,  because  I  believed  it  to  be  a  party 
peculiarly  and  essentially  national — a  party  which  adhered  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  as  embodying  the  national 
necessities  and  forming  the  best  security  for  the  liberty,  the 
power  and  the  prosperity  of  England." 

Except  in  personal  abuse — of  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  always  found  himself  the  target — this  spirited  defence  of 
his  policy  elicited  no  reply  from  the  other  side.  The  Times 
published  a  leader  designed  to  show  that  after  all  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  principles  professed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  principles  professed  by  Lord  Derby,  that 
the  former  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  public  confidence  than  the 
latter,  and  that  on  the  whole  it  was  best  to  support  him. 
And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  far  as  it  went,  this  view  of 
the  situation  was  accurate  enough.  There  was  certainly  very 
little  that  could  be  fairly  described  as  "principle"  in  the 
combination  by  which  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been 
turned  out  of  office. 

The  country  was  speedily  to  find  out  that  the  pleasure 
of  turning  out  the  Government  was  much  like  other  pleasures, 
in  that  it  had  to  be  paid  for.  Lord  Beaconsfield  may  have 
been  the  bad  financier  it  pleases  his  Liberal  critics  to  represent 
him,  but  nothing  can  get  rid  of  the  fact  that  in  spite  of  the 
disturbed  condition  of  Europe  he  would  have  contrived  to  make 
the  5d.  Income  Tax  answer  the  purpose  of  the  Government 
without  any  additional  taxation  for  the  year  1859-1860.  The 
surplus  on  the  year  was  not  far  short  of  a  million,  and  the 
balances  in  the  Exchequer  were  large  enough  to  enable  the 
Government  to  pay  off  the  £'2,000,000  of  Exchequer  bonds, 
which   fell  due  in  the  month  of  May.     The  income  for   the 
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year  rose  to  nearly  sixty-five  millions  and  a  half,  a  portion 
of  which  was,  however,  due  to  the  7d.  Income  Tax  remaining 
from  the  previous  year.  Even  after  deducting  this  amount, 
however,  Mr.  Gladstone  when  bringing  forward  his  Budget 
on  the  18th  of  July,  was  able  to  estimate  the  ordinary  revenue 
at  £64,340,000.  His  additions  amounted  to  nearly  five  mil- 
lions, thus  raising  the  estimated  receipts  to  about  sixty-nine 
and  a  half  millions.  That  sum  was  in  the  end  exceeded  by 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half,  so  that  the  ordinary  revenue 
would  have  been  £65,969,000.*  The  proper  expenditure  of  the 
year  was  something  less  than  £63,000,000,  and  had  this  rate 
been  maintained  there  would  have  been  a  large  surplus.  The 
"  Long  Annuities  "  fell  in  at  the  close  of  the  financial  year,  and 
what  with  the  amount  thus  obtained  and  the  surplus  on  the 
general  revenue,  it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Liberal 
Government  to  have  kept  the  Tory  promise,  and  to  have 
wholly  remitted  the  Income  Tax  in  1860. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government  rendered  heavy  addi- 
tions to  our  armaments  necessary.  Nearly  four  and  a  half 
millions  were  put  on  the  navy  estimates  and  £600,000  on  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  so  that  the  first  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  to  provide  for  an  estimated  deficit  of  nearly  five  millions. 
To  meet  that  deficiency,  the  great  Liberal  financier  had  re- 
course to  two  expedients  ;  and  as  might  be  anticipated,  one 
of  them  pressed  heavily  on  the  agricultural  interest,  while 
the  other  struck  at  every  class  in  the  countiy.  Hitherto, 
maltsters  had  been  allowed  to  take  a  credit  of  eighteen  weeks 
in  the  payment  of  their  Excise  duty.  The  eighteen  weeks 
were   suddenly  cut  down   to   twelve,  by   which   manoeuvre   a 

*  "Twenty  Years  of  Financial  Policy,"  cliap.  vi. 
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considerable  portion  of  the  revenue  properly  belonging  to  the 
year  1860-61,  was  brought  into  the  Treasury  before  the  end 
of  the  financial  year  1859-60 — the  sufferers  by  the  change 
being,  of  course,  the  maltsters  in  the  first  place,  and  the 
farmers  in  the  second.  The  second  expedient,  was  of  the 
same  character  but  more  general  in  its  operation.  Four-pence 
in  the  pound  were  added  to  the  Income  Tax,  and  the  whole 
amount  was  exacted  on  the  payment  of  the  first  half-year. 

It  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  a  Budget  such  as  this 
could  pass  without  stringent  criticism  from  the  late  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Nor  did  it.  On  the  night  of  the 
introduction  of  the  Budget,  indeed,  Mr.  Disraeli  scarcely  spoke, 
but  two  days  later,  on  the  order  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  he  delivered  an  elaborate  criticism  of  the 
Government  proposals  and  a  vindication  of  his  own  policy. 
He  expressed  approval  of  the  intention  of  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
meet  the  deficiency  in  the  finances  by  an  addition  to  the 
taxation  rather  than  by  a  loan ;  but,  whilst  he  admitted 
that  that  policy  was  the  right  one,  he  objected  strenuously 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  levy  the  Income 
Tax,  and  asked  whether  it  was  impossible  that  the  proposal 
should  be  modified.  He  did  not  thiuk  it  by  any  means 
necessary  to  collect  the  extra  fourpence  in  the  pound  within  six 
months,  instead  of  spreading  it  over  the  year ;  nor  did  he 
think  it  at  all  desirable  to  adopt  a  policy  which  not  merely 
implied  heavy  taxation,  but  which  actually  made  that  taxation 
offensive  aDd  irritating  beyond  measure  to  the  tax-payers.  Look- 
ing at  the  general  condition  of  the  finances,  he  observed  that 
at  a  time  of  peace  the  country  was  called  upon  to  raise  the 
extraordinary  revenue  of  seventy  millions ;  and  he  asked  how 
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this  great  and  growing  expenditure  was  to  be  met.  It  was  use- 
less to  blame  Governments.  None,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  were 
so  much  interested  in  keeping  down  the  expenditure  as  were 
the  members  of  the  Administration,  and  declamatory  speeches 
against  them  were  therefore  a  sheer  waste  of  power.  The 
Government  of  this  country  was  on  the  whole  economical. 
The  Civil  Service  Estimates  it  is  true  were  large,  but  the 
money  was  spent  for  the  advancement  and  development  of 
the  people,  and  could  not  be  diminished  without  injury ; 
whilst,  although  vast  sums  were  annually  spent  upon  the 
army  and  navy,  both  services  were  said  to  be  still  in  a  very 
imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  condition.  What  then,  he  asked, 
was  the  best  way  to  lower  our  expenditure  ?  His  answer  was, 
that  the  expenditure  depended  upon  the  policy  of  the  country. 
The  Ministry  did  no  more  than  keep  up  the  expenditure 
demanded  by  the  national  policy,  for  which  Parliament  and 
Parliament  alone  was  responsible.  If  we  did  not  reduce  our 
expenditure  we  must  look  to  our  policy,  and  with  that  view, 
there  were  at  this  moment  two  points  of  especial  interest. 
The  policy  of  the  late  Government  with  respect  to  Italy 
had  been  one  of  the  strictest  and  most  impartial  neutrality. 
That  policy  the  new  Administration  had  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  adopting.  There  was  a  prospect  of  a  Conference  or 
Congress,  to  be  attended  by  neutral  powers,  but  the  moment 
they  attended  that  gathering  they  ceased  to  be  neutral.  We 
had,  however,  peace  at  the  time  at  which  he  spoke,  and  peace 
was  not  merely  a  great  blessing  in  itself,  but  the  source  of  num- 
berless others.  But  in  view  of  what  was  going  on  in  Italy  and 
of  the  vantage  ground  we  occupied;  he  asked  the  House  to 
consider  whether  it  was  worth  while  for  England  to  entangle 
vol.  n.  1 
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herself  in  Congresses  or  Conferences,  and  to  enter  into  en- 
gagements which  might  involve  this  country  in  proceedings 
injurious  to  our  resources  and  certain  to  produce  only  con- 
fusion and  ruin.  The  other  point  of  policy  which  called  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  was  of  even  greater  importance. 
We  had  to  look  at  the  peace  (of  Villafranca,  then  just  signed 
and  much  discussed,)  as  it  related  to  England  and  English 
interests.  He  considered  it  was  entitled  to  our  respect,  but 
it  was  hardly  a  matter  for  England  to  meddle  with.  English 
statesmen  had  in  some  instances  disapproved  the  peace,  because 
the  Emperor  of  the  French  had  not  realized  the  expectations 
with  which  he  went  into  the  war.  But  in  that  there  was 
nothing  very  singular.  No  war  could  be  mentioned  in  which 
the  entire  programme  of  either  belligerent  had  been  realized. 
For  himself  he  gave  credit  to  the  Princes  who  had  signed  the 
peace,  and  to  the  declarations  which  they  had  made.  He  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  peace  would  be  permanent ;  he  thought 
it  was  the  duty  of  England  to  try  to  make  it  so,  and  under 
the  influence  of  that  desire  not  to  meddle  with  Congresses 
or  to  fancy  that  anything  was  to  be  done  by  entertaining 
the  notion  that  our  ally  was  not  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  peaceable  intentions.  Our  proper  course  was  clear  enough  : 
"  Not  to  go  to  Congresses  and  Conferences  in  fine  dresses 
and  ribands,  to  enjoy  the  petty  vanity  of  settling  the  fate 
of  petty  princes.  No;  but  to  go  to  your  great  ally  the 
Emperor  of  the  French ;  give  him  credit  for  the  motives 
which  have  animated  and  influenced  him,  and  say — ( If  you  are 
in  favour  of  peace — if  at  a  great  hazard  to  the  mere  reputation 
of  the  hour  you  have  terminated  this  war,  join  with  us  in 
securing  that  peace  by  the  only  mode  in  which  peace  can  be 
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secured.  Revive  and  restore,  and  even  increase  the  good 
feeling  which  once  existed — which  I  hope  still  exists  between 
the  great  countries  of  England  and  France — prove  by  the 
diminution  of  your  armaments  that  you  are  sincerely  anxious, 
as  we  believe  you  are,  for  the  peace  of  Europe  and  of  the 
world,  and  we  will  join  you  in  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  confidence 
— and  animating  alike  the  industry  of  both  nations,  thus 
achieve  conquests  far  more  valuable  than  Lombardy,  far  more 
valuable  than  those  wild  dreams  of  a  regeneration  ever  promised 
but  never  accomplished.'  .  .  .  There  is  a  good  opportunity 
for  the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  to  prove 
the  influence  of  the  Euglish  Government  and  to  act  a  great 
part  in  Europe.  Instead  of  going  to  Congresses  and  Confer- 
ences for  petty  objects  in  which  England  has  no  interest, 
and  which  may  involve  England  in  great  disaster,  let  the 
noble  Lord  prove  to  the  world  that  England  is  a  power  that 
possesses  and  exercises  a  great  influence,  especially  with  France, 
by  accomplishing  that  which  is  much  more  important  than 
formal  articles  of  peace  ;  by  bringing  about  that  which  will 
put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  doubts  on  the  sincerity  of  Princes  ; 
which  will  speak  to  every  cabin  and  cottage  in  both  countries, 
as  well  as  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  places  of  high  resort ; 
which  will  prove  to  the  natural  conviction  of  the  great  coun- 
tries of  Europe  that  peace  is  the  policy  of  their  rulers.  Let 
us  terminate  this  disastrous  system  of  rival  expenditure  and 
mutually  agree,  with  no  hypocrisy  but  in  a  manner  and  under 
circumstances  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt — by  a  reduction 
of  armaments — that  peace  is  really  our  policy.  Then,  Sir, 
the  right  honourable  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer may  look  forward  with  no  apprehension  to  his  next 
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Budget,   and  England  may  then  actually  witness   the   termi- 
nation of  the  Income  Tax." 

This  speech  led  to  Mr.  Bright  proclaiming,  with  no  small 
amount  of  enthusiasm,  his  delight  at  rinding  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  convert  to  his  peculiar  views  on  the  question  of 
peace — a  little  hit  of  absurdity  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
rather  bitter  fun.  The  opportunity  was  afforded  by  Lord  John 
Russell  on  the  evening  of  the  28th  of  July,  when  he  brought 
up  certain  papers  and  entered  upon  a  long  statement  as  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Government.  The  statement  was  not 
very  clear,  and  in  asking  for  further  explanations,  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  elicited  from  Lord  Palmerston  an  admission 
that  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca,  of  whose  severity  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  had  complained,  were  transmitted  to  him 
through  the  agency  of  the  English  Government.  As  for  the 
Congress,  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  the  presence  of  an 
English  representative  there  was  wholly  unnecessary.  In  his 
opinion  it  was  never  the  interest  of  this  country  to  attend  any 
Congress  unless  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  affected. 
It  was  said,  however,  that  although  the  balance  was  not  con- 
cerned by  the  cession  of  Lombardy  to  Sardinia,  there  was 
another  consideration  which  Lord  John  Russeil  called  the 
"  future  of  Italy ; "  and  he  had  furthermore  said  that  after  the 
Crimean  War  England  was  committed  to  a  certain  policy  with 
regard  to  Italy.  What  was  recommended  before  war  and  for 
the  prevention  of  war  was  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
might  become  advisable  after  a  war  had  broken  out,  and  had 
been  brought  to  a  close.  If  Lord  John  Russell  were  to  attend 
the  Conference  to  advance  the  interests  of  Italy  in  consequence 
of  the  Treaty  of  Villafranca,  would  he  not  be  bound  by  all  the 
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conditions  relating  to  Italy  ?  How  then  would  he  deal  with 
the  Duchies  ?  If  the  Confederation  principle,  as  he  has  said,  is 
undesirable,  if  there  is  to  be  no  interference  with  the  Duchies, 
and  if  the  only  question  that  the  Conference  will  be  called 
upon  to  deal  with  is  that  of  the  Papal  Government,  is  it 
advisable,  asked  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  England  should  be  drawn 
into  this  Conference  ?  "  If  under  all  circumstances  we  should 
be  chary  about  the  engagements  which  Conferences  and  Con- 
gresses always  lead  to,  surely  when  a  war  has  been  waged  of 
which  we  entirely  disapproved,  when  it  has  been  closed  on  a 
sudden,  when  the  responsibility  of  all  that  has  occurred  and  of 
all  that  may  occur,  is  one  of  which  this  Government  is  com- 
pletely clear,  it  would  be  the  height  of  rashness  and  precipita- 
tion by  any  act  or  any  advice  of  ours  to  involve  ourselves  in 
the  responsibility  of  a  settlement  occasioned  by  a  war  for  which 
we  are  not  answerable.  I  trust  therefore  that  the  feeling  of 
the  House  will  be  so  direct  and  distinct  upon  this  subject  that 
her  Majesty's  Ministers  will  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  recommend 
her  Majesty  to  send  any  representative  to  this  projected  Con- 
ference. . . .  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  ;  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  peace ;  and  if  difficulties  arise  in  which  we  must 
interfere,  we  shall  interfere  with  much  greater  effect  and  with 
much  greater  dignity  if  we  do  not  do  so  merely  to  save  other 
persons  from  difficulties  which  they  created  and  fur  which  we 
are  not  answerable." 

Once  more  before  the  Prorogation  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion found  an  opportunity  of  defendiug  the  policy  of  his  own 
Government  and  of  impressing  upon  the  Cabinet  of  Lord 
Pahuerston  the  extreme  desirability  of  refraining  from  inter- 
vention in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  which  there  seemed  to  be  con- 
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siderable  reason  to  fear  was  contemplated.  Lord  Elcho  brought 
in  a  motion  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desirable  that  England 
should  send  no  representative  to  the  Congress  for  the  purpose 
of  settling  the  details  of  the  peace.  The  motion  was  met  by- 
Mr.  Kinglake  with  the  previous  question  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  John  Russell  made  speeches 
which  created  a  general  belief  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
were  very  anxious  that  a  Congress  should  assemble,  that  they 
were  desirous  of  taking  part  in  it,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  least  it  was  eminently 
desirable  that  an  end  should  be  put  to  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Pope.  Against  this  view  Mr.  Disraeli  protested  most 
strongly  on  every  ground,  though  he  refused  to  support  Lord 
Elcho's  motion  because  of  its  inopportuneness.  At  the  same 
time  he  restated  his  objections  to  the  Congress.  "Let  the 
two  signataries  of  the  preliminary  articles  at  Villafranca  meet, 
with  their  Ministers,  at  Zurich.  Let  us  see  them  work  out 
their  sketch.  Let  us  have  the  finished  picture.  It  is  an 
operation  which  we  may  view  with  interest  and  instruction. 
And  if  it  be  uecessary  that  we  should  ultimately  put  our  hand 
to  it,  depend  upon  it,  if  Ave  now  exhibit  a  proper  and  dignified 
reserve,  we  shall  interfere  with  immensely  more  effect  when  the 
rulers  of  France  and  Austria,  if  they  fail,  have  confessed  their 
inability  to  make  a  settlement,  and  when  they  appeal  to  us, 
not  to  extricate  them  from  the  consequence  of  the  rash  en- 
gagements- into  which  they  have  entered,  but  to  step  forward 
to  secure  the  peace  of  Europe  and  the  general  cause  of 
civilization." 

Parliament  was  prorogued   by  Commission  on   the   13th   of 
August.     The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
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apology.  "Various  circumstances  which  occasioned  interrup- 
tions in  the  usual  course  of  business,"  said  the  Commissioners, 
"prevented  the  completion  of  important  measures,  which  her 
Majesty  pointed  out  to  the  attention  of  her  Parliament  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year  ;  but  her  Majesty  trusts  that 
those  matters  will  be  taken  into  your  earnest  consideration  at 
an  early  period  of  next  Session."  An  apology  was  certainly 
needed.  The  effect  of  the  Whig-Radical  intrigue  had  been 
effectually  to  prevent  all  business  in  Parliament.  The  great 
scheme  of  Law  Reform  promised  in  February  had  wholly  fallen 
through,  the  opportunity  for  settling  the  Representation  of  the 
People  had  been  lost,  and  the  only  Act  of  the  Session  was  one 
providing  a  naval  and  military  reserve  force.  It  is  true  that 
there  had  been  a  change  of  Ministers,  but  as  according  to  the 
Times,  the  change  was  a  purely  personal  matter,  and  one  which 
in  no  way  affected  the  policy  of  the  nation,  it  may  possibly  be 
questioned  by  the  impartial  historian  of  the  future  whether 
the  country  was  not  called  upon  to  pay  in  the  sacrifice  of  a 
Session,  somewhat  too  high  a  price,  even  for  the  privilege  of 
having  the  ever  popular  Lord  Palmerston  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 

Parliament  reassembled  on  the  24th  of  January,  1860.  The 
Queen's  Speech  was  of  extraordinary  length,  and  in  accordance 
with  custom  when  Lord  Palmerston  was  in  power,  was  in  a 
large  measure  occupied  with  foreign  politics.  Italian  affairs 
came  first,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  Government  had 
accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Conference  at  Zurich :  but  as 
that  gathering  had  been  postponed  sine  die,  it  was  not  antici- 
pated that  much  would  come  of  it,  A  commercial  treaty  with 
France    was    announced    as    in    course    of  arrangement.      Mr. 
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Cobden  had,  in  fact,  been  sent  to  Paris  to  negotiate  it  a  week 
before,  and  the  Treaty  was  at  that  moment  signed,  though  it 
was  not  formally  ratified  until  the  4th  of  February.  Spain  had 
been  quarrelling  with  Morocco,  and  England  had  striven,  but 
unsuccessfully,  to  act-  the  part  of  mediator.  Another  Chinese 
war  had  broken  out,  into  which  France  had  also  entered.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  wanted  our  island  of  San 
Juan,  and  there  had  been  fears  of  a  collision  between  our  forces 
and  theirs.  The  Viceroy  of  India  had  made  a  progress  through 
the  districts  which  had  been  the  scene  of  rebellion,  and  was 
able  to  report  that  "  the  last  embers  of  disturbance  had  been 
extinguished."  As  to  the  Estimates,  the  usual  allusion  to. 
economy  was  omitted — the  House  being  in  fact  warned  to 
expect  rather  heavy  expenditure,  as  it  was  advisable  to  "  place 
the  national  defences  on  a  satisfactory  footing."  The  extension 
of  the  volunteer  service  was  mentioned.  A  new  Reform  Bill 
was  promised,  as  were  also  measures  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Law  and  the  laws  relating  to  the  Transfer  of 
Land ;  for  the  Consolidation  of  the  Statutes  and  the  fusion  of 
Law  and  Equity.  Such  was  the  programme  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Palmerston  laid  before  the  country  at  the  opening 
of  the  Session  of  1860  :  it  will  be  seen  how  far  its  fair  promise 
was  fulfilled. 

The  Address  was  moved  by  Mr.  St.  Aubyn  and  seconded  by 
Lord  Henley,  the  latter  of  whom  expressed  a  somewhat  re- 
markable amount  of  confidence  in  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  the 
Liberal  party,  and  drew  down  upon  himself  thereby  a  caustic 
retort  from  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
indeed  move  an  amendment,  but  he  protested  against  the 
attempt  which  had  been  made  to  convert  the  debate  on  the 
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Address  into  one  on  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Ministers.  On 
the  question  of  Reform,  which  occupied  so  prominent  a  place  in 
the  Queen's  Speech,  lie  promised  the  support  of  the  Opposition 
to  the  Government,  provided  only  the  measure  which  Lord 
John  Russell  was  pledged  to  bring  in  were  one  calculated  to 
"strengthen  and  confirm  our  Parliamentary  institutions,  and 
not  to  change  their  character  or  impair  their  influence."  Turn- 
ing then  to  the  important  question  of  the  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  some  little  surprise  at  the 
revival  of  this  method  of  regulating  our  commercial  relations 
with  other  countries.  Of  course  he  approved  of  every  measure 
which  helped  to  confirm  and  establish  friendly  relations  with 
our  natural  ally,  but  he  professed  himself  unable  to  sec  the 
necessity,  under  a  system  of  free  trade,  for  a  treaty  to  enable 
this  country  to  reduce  the  duties  on  goods  imported  from 
France.  If  reciprocity  were  to  be  the  principle  of  the  Treaty, 
well  and  good,  but  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  Mr.  Cubden 
going  to  Paris  to  negotiate  an  arrangement  based  upon  the 
principle  which  he  had  all  his  life  most  vehemently  opposed. 
Further — the  treaty  was  unnecessary,  seeing  that  France  was 
already  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  the  protective  system  in 
July,  1861,  and  then  whatever  boons  might  be  obtained  by 
the  Treaty,  they  were  no  more  than  would  be  conferred  had  we 
abstained  from  entangling  ourselves  by  an  inconvenient  ar- 
rangement wholly  opposed  to  those  principles  of  Free  Trade 
which  had  been  deliberately  made  the  foundation  of  our  com- 
mercial system. 

On  the  Italian  question  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  how  far  the 
Government  stood  committed,  and,  in  brief,  what  was  our  own 
position.     Referring   to  the  debate  on   the    last   night  of  the 
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previous  Session,  on  Lord  Elcho's  motion,  lie  pressed  upon  the 
Government  the  fact  that  had  that  motion  been  pressed  to  a 
division,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  an  expression 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  non-intervention  in  the  Italian  question 
would  have  been  elicited  as  would  have  effectually  prevented 
the  Government  from  consenting  to  enter  the  Congress.  He 
asked,  therefore,  what  had  happened,  and  whether  it  was  true  that 
almost  immediately  after  the  prorogation  Lord  Palmerston  had 
made  overtures  to  the  French  Government,  with  the  object  of 
bringing  about  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question.  On  this 
subject  he  complained,  not  without  reason,  that,  although 
papers  were  always  being  promised  by  "  the  two  noble  Lords  " 
(to  quote  Lord  Henley's  description  of  the  Government),  there 
never  was  an  Administration  which  allowed  so  long  a  time  to 
elapse  between  promise  and  performance  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
ducing papers.  On  this  subject  he  was  somewhat  pressing, 
mainly  because  the  French  Government  had  allowed  certain 
statements  to  be  made  public  which  pointed  very  clearly  to  the 
acceptance  by  England  of  an  arrangement  by  which  England 
and  France  should  settle  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  exclusion  of 
Austria.  Now  the  Italian  question  had  been  removed  out  of  the 
sphere  of  Congresses  and  Conferences  and  Protocols.  They 
could  produce  onl}-  a  sickly  and  artificial  state  of  things,  and 
if  the  Italian  Revolution  were  to  be  accomplished  at  all  it  must 
be  done  in  a  vigorous  way,  and  by  the  people  themselves.  In 
any  case  the  matter  was  one  which  did  not  concern  us  as  a 
nation  in  any  way. 

Lord  Palmei'ston  denied  that  negotiations  had  been  opened 
by  the  Government,  or  that  an}7  engagement  whatever  existed 
between  England  and  a  foreign  power  on  the  subject  of  Italy. 
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At  the  same  time  his  answer  was  worded  so  cautiously  and  so 
ambiguously  tbat  no  surprise  was  felt  when  it  was  afterwards 
found  that  the  English  Cabinet  had  been  during  the  autumn  of 
1859  and  in  the  early  days  of  1860  actively  engaged  in  endea- 
vouring to  settle  Italian  affairs,  and  that  Lord  Palmerston  had 
made  extensive  and  definite  proposals  on  the  subject.      The 
papers  were  at  last  presented — on  the  13th  of  March — and  it 
then  appeared  that  the  cession  of  Savoy  and  Nice  had  been 
determined  upon,  and  was  within  the  knowledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment almost  from  the  time  of  their  accession  to  office.     In  the 
debate  on  the  presentation  of  the  papers,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke 
somewhat  strongly  on  the  negligence  of  Lord  John  "Russell  with 
regard  to  this  subject.     "We  know  by  the  record  before  us 
that  at  the  end  of  December  or  early  in  January  the  greatest 
anxiety  existed  in  Europe  on  this  subject.     We  know  that  the 
Swiss   Government    did    everything   they  could   to    bring   the 
anxiety  they  felt  on  the  subject  of  Savoy  under  the  considera- 
tion of  her  Majesty's  Ministers.     I  do  not  find,  however,  that 
our  Government  took  any  steps  to  reassure  Switzerland  or  to 
influence  France.  .  .  Not  a  single  thing  was  done  during  the 
six  weeks  preceding  the  28th  of  January.     Yet  we  know  from 
private  letters  that   Count  Walewski  was  frank  and  straight- 
forward, in  his  explanations  of  French  policy  to  our  Government, 
although  the  noble  Secretary  of  State  treated  the  whole  affair 
as  rumour,  pretence  or  menace."     He  went  on  to  show  how  the 
Swiss  Government  had  protested,  and  how  Lord  Cowley  had 
sent  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  Government  at  home 
and  how  still  nothing  had  been  done.     "  Parliament  meets,  and 
we  are  presented  with  a  high  sounding  despatch.     We  have 
had  a  high  sounding  despatch  before.     Remember  the  Russian 
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war.  .  .  What  happened  then?  We  had  a  high  sounding 
despatch  recounting  the  history  of  the  last  of  the  Medici  and 
the  War  of  Succession,  but  that  despatch,  though  written  with 
so  much  literary  ability,  did  not  prevent  the  Russian  war." 
Summing  up  this  part  of  his  subject,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition asked  for  information  why  the  Government  had  done 
nothing  to  prevent  the  annexation  of  Savoy  by  France,  why 
they  had  pursued  a  policy  in  Italy  which  must  lead  to  that 
change,  and  why,  when  they  formally  communicated  their  plan 
for  the  settlement  of  Italy  to  foreign  powers  they  made  no 
simultaneous  communication  on  the  subject  of  this  annexation. 
In  concluding  his  speech  he  referred  to  the  annexation  of 
Savoy  as  an  illustration  of  the  principle  of  natural  boundaries 
of  nations  which  has  been  formally  put  forward  on  many  occa- 
sions of  late  years  by  France,  but  he  denied  that  the  annexation 
afforded  any  reason  for  our  quarrelling  with  our  ally,  or  for  the 
blustering  tone  of  Lord  John's  despatch.  "  The  Government  of 
France  have  given  us  warning  of  their  policy ;  we  have  worked 
to  accomplish  that  policy ;  where  then  is  our  cause  of  complaint 
and  controversy  ?  But  that  does  not  alter  the  state  of  circum- 
stances, and  if  those  terrible  consequences  which  the  noble  lord 
has  foreseen  do  occur  — if  that  principle  of  natural  boundaries 
of  empires  now  to  be  countenanced  b}^  as  I  believe,  the  certain 
annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice  be  realized ;  if  distrust  and 
despair  be  spread  throughout  Europe  ;  if  there  be  scenes  of 
horror  and  sanguinary  war ;  if  empires  be  overthrown  and 
dynasties  subverted — then  I  say  it  is  the  Minister,  it  is  the 
Government  who  assisted  that  policy  who  will  be  responsible  to 
their  country  and  to  history  for  those  calamitous  results." 

The  Budget  was  brought  in  on  the  10th  of  February,  and 
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was  framed  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  finance  usually  has  been,  on  the 
principle  of  substituting  direct  for  indirect  taxation.  To  make 
things  worse  for  the  taxpayer  we  were  unfortunately  involved 
in  another  war  with  China,  which  had  rendered  it  necessary  to 
present  a  supplementary  estimate  for  the  year  1859-60  amount- 
ing to  £850,000,  whilst  the  commercial  treaty  with  France 
pledged  us  to  remissions  of  import  duties  to  the  amount  of 
£1,737,000,  by  which,  according  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  calculations, 
a  loss  to  the  revenue  to  the  amount  of  £1,190,000  would  be 
incurred.  Besides  these  changes  Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  other 
reductions  of  duties  to  the  extent  of  £1,039,000,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  paper  and  some  other  excise  duties,  causing  a  loss 
of  £990,000.  The  revenue  from  the  paper  duty  was  between 
£1,200,000  and  £1,300,000,  but  as  the  reduction  would  not 
take  effect  until  late  in  the  year  the  whole  loss  would  not  be 
immediately  felt.  Altogether  the  reductions  amounted  to 
about  £3,000,000,  but  by  adding  some  minor  duties  and  in- 
creasing some  of  the  stamp  duties  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  down 
the  sacrifice  to  about  £2,100,000 — just  about  the  amount 
placed  at  his  disposal  by  the  falling  in  of  the  Long  Annuities. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  £70,011,000, 
including  £500,000  to  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Chinese  war  ;  while  the  income  for  the  year  was  calculated  at 
no  more  than  £60,700,000.  To  make  up  the  deficiency,  Mr. 
Gladstone  proposed  an  income  tax  of  10c?.  in  the  pound,  and 
with  this  re-imposition  he  combined  a  plan  for  collecting  three- 
fourths  of  the  product  within  the  financial  year  instead  of  one 
half  only  as  heretofore.  The  tea  and  sugar  duties  were  re- 
tained at  the  higher  figure,  at  which  they  had  stood  since  the 
war,  and  the  hop  and  malt  credits  were  again  shortened,  while 
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the  Exchequer  Bills  falling  due  in  May,  18G0,  were  to  be  re- 
newed, and  credit  was  to  be  taken  for  a  sum  of  £250,000  in  part 
payment  of  an  old  debt  due  from  Spain.  The  Budget  was 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  which  it  is  not  now  quite  easj7  to 
understand.  Of  course  it  was  very  gratifying  that  the  duty  on 
French  brandy  should  be  reduced  from  15s.  to  8s.  2d.,  and  that 
that  upon  wine  should  fall  from  5s.  lOd.  to  3s.  ;  but  a  10c?.  in- 
come tax  is  a  rather  serious  matter,  especially  when  it  is  so 
levied  as  to  make  it  practically  equivalent  to  one  of  15c?.  It 
was,  moreover,  not  quite  pleasant  to  find  that  whilst  the  French 
wine  growers  were  to  receive  a  very  considerable  concession,  the 
producers  of  our  national  beverage  should  find  their  already 
heavy  burdens  augmented. 

Distasteful  though  the  proposed  changes  were  in  many 
quarters  it  was  found  impossible  effectually  to  oppose  them. 
Hopeless  though  the  task  was,  however,  Mr.  Disraeli  set  vigor- 
ously to  work  at  criticising  the  financial  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, both  with  respect  to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France, 
and  also  on  the  general  questions  arising  out  of  the  Budget. 
On  the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee  on  the  Customs  Acts,  he 
brought  forward  an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  House 
would  not  go  into  such  Committee  until  an  opportunity  had 
been  afforded  of  considering  and  assenting  to  the  Treaty.  He 
did  not  enter  upon  any  elaborate  discussion  of  the  policy  of  the 
Treaty,  or  of  the  details  of  the  Budget.  His  objection  to  the 
financial  proposals  of  the  Government  was  one  of  principle. 
The  Government,  he  said  in  effect,  has  to  deal  with  a  large  and 
avowed  deficiency,  and  instead  of  seeking  to  get  rid  of  that  de- 
ficiency it  actually  proposes  to  increase  it,  and  only  to  balance 
the  accounts  of  the  year  by  having  recourse  to  a  large  increase 
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of  an  impost  which  the  country  expected  to  see  brought  to  an 
end  in  that  year.  It  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  for 
the  Opposition  to  have  embarrassed  or  even  to  have  defeated 
the  Government  by  allying  itself  with  some  one  or  other  of 
those  interests  whose  prosperity  was  menaced :  but  that  was  not 
a  course  which  could  commend  itself  to  a  great  party.  A  dis- 
tinct issue  had  therefore  been  raised.  On  the  preceding  Friday, 
(17th  February),  Mr.  Disraeli  had  asked  the  Government,  in 
view  of  the  way  in  which  the  Budget  and  the  French  treaty 
were  being  confused,  in  what  wray  that  treaty  was  to  be  brought 
before  the  House.  The  reply  was  so  ambiguous  that  he  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  bring  forward  his  motion.  After  referring 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Government  had  persistently  avoided 
to  the  utmost  of  its  power  the  task  of  submitting  its  handiwork 
to  the  judgment  of  the  House,  he  pointed  out  that  the  course 
adopted  materially  abridged  the  .  rights  of  the  Commons  in 
those  financial  matters  of  which  they  are  most  jealous.  Refer- 
ring to  precedent,  he  pointed  out  how  in  1786  Mr.  Pitt  negoti- 
ated a  treaty  with  France  which  was  completed  in  September. 
The  country  was  in  possession  of  all  details  forthwith,  but  the 
House  did  not  meet  until  the  close  of  January,  1787.  Mr.  Pitt 
brought  up  the  Treaty  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  gave  notice 
of  his  intention  to  move  that  the  House  should  take  it  into  con- 
sideration on  the  12th.  Whereupon  Mr.  Fox  immediately  pro- 
tested against  so  hurried  a  step;  and  though  his  wish  for 
farther  delay  was  overruled,  the  precedent  was  fairly  established 
that  the  House  should  be  properly  consulted  on  all  Treaties. 
Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  by  large  and  general  resolutions,  twenty 
in  number,  and  not  by  minute  resolutions  on  petty  Customs 
duties,  and  matters  of  detail  such  as  those  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
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was  bringing  forward,  and  having  done  so  and  embodied  the 
resolutions  in  an  address  to  the  Throne,  he  sent  the  whole  to 
the  House  of  Lords  for  consideration.  When  the  Lords  had 
considered  the  Resolutions  the  two  Houses  went  up  with  their 
joint  Addresses;  Mr.  Pitt  left  the  Resolutions  on  the  table, 
and  brought  forward  his  Consolidation  Act ;  and  when  the 
House  went  into  Committee  upon  that  Act,  the  Resolutions 
were  worked  out  and  brought  into  jjractical  effect. 

'•'  Now,  Sir,"  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  continued,  "  I  know 
I  shall  be  told  — there  were  some  impatient  gentlemen  when  I 
talked  of  precedents — I  may  be  told  '  you  are  referring  to  times 
past.  What  have  times  past  to  do  with  an  age  of  progress  like 
the  present  ?  Never  mind  precedents  ;  never  mind  standing 
orders.  Go  ahead  with  large  and  comprehensive  measures. 
You  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  authors  of  such  schemes  are 
to  be  subject  to  such  rusty  regulations.'  But  had  Mr.  Pitt  in 
1787,  when  he  introduced  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  with  France 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House,  had  he  no  large  and  compre- 
hensive measures  of  reform — of  financial  reform  ?  .  .  .  Sir, 
we  hear  a  great  deal  now  of  simplification  of  the  tariff,  as  if 
it  was  some  new  idea,  the  offspring  of  this  enlightened  age, 
and  only  discovered  in  Manchester.  We  are  told  now  that  a 
reform  of  200  or  300  articles  in  the  tariff  is  one  of  the  most 
marvellous  actions  of  our  day.  Why,  the  House  may  form  an 
idea  of  what  Mr.  Pitt's  labours  were  when  he  dealt  with  a  tariff 
that  had  not  been  revised  for  generations — I  might  almost  say 
for  centuries.  I  must  remind  the  House  that  the  Committee 
had  to  go  in  his  days  into  the  consideration  of  no  less  than  3000 
resolutions  to  carry  his  policy  into  effect.  Mr.  Pitt,  therefore, 
had  his  'large  and  comprehensive  measure,'  but  he  did  not  mix 
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it  up  in  any  way  with  his  commercial  treaty.  On  the  contrary, 
having  given  the  House  of  Commons  of  his  day  a  constitutional 
opportunity  of  considering  the  Treaty,  having  moved  and  passed 
in  Committee  the  twenty  resolutions  that  were  necessary  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  no  sooner  had  he  obtained  that  result  than 
he  introduced  his  Consolidation  of  Customs  and  Excise  Bill, 
the  House  went  into  Committee,  the  resolutions  were  referred 
to  the  Committee,  and  then  the  Committee  had  the  opportunity 
of  considering  the  financial  and  fiscal  portions  of  his  policy. 
Now  let  the  House  observe  this,  that  in  the  exposition  with 
which  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  that  Treaty  of  Commerce  with 
France  in  1787,  there  was  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  the 
effect  which  that  Treaty  would  have  on  the  revenue  of  the 
country,  though  its  effect  must  have  been  considerable.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  allusion  to  his  great  and  comprehensive 
measures  of  fiscal  and  financial  reform,  although  it  was  his 
purpose  to  submit  to  the  Committee  upon  that  great  Bill  the 
resolutions  which  had  been  passed  in  the  Committee  on  the 
Commercial  Treaty.  In  March,  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  great 
measure  of  financial  reform.  And  what  did  he  do  in  April  1 
Why,  at  the  right  time,  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  Budget.  And  I 
ask  the  House  now,  why  are  we  to  be  treated  differently 
from  the  Commons  in  1787  l  Why  should  we  not  have  the 
Commercial  Treaty,  the  comprehensive  measure  of  financial 
reform,  and  then  the  Budget,  brought  forward  in  their  natural 
order  and  submitted  to  us  in  that  manner,  which  would  give  us 
frequent  and  ample  opportunities  for  that  matured  debate  and 
that  criticism  which  questions  of  such  importance  and  of  such 
complicated  character  demand  ?  " 

Mr.  Disraeli  further   objected   to   the   appointment  of  Mr. 
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Cobden  as  the  negotiator  of  the  Treaty.  Of  him  the  Tory 
chief  invariably  spoke  with  the  greatest  respect — indeed,  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  throughout  which  they  were  in  opposition 
he  never  failed  to  recognise  and  to  applaud  his  genius.  And 
even  now,  whilst  objecting  to  his  appointment,  he  declared 
that  he  "  would  rejoice  to  see  him  on  the  Treasury  Bench  in 
an  honourable  and  recognised  position,"  but  he  objected  to 
his  acting  as  a  secret  negotiator  since  it  then  became  impossible 
not  to  trace  in  the  Treaty  something  of  his  personal  idio- 
syncrasy. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  reply  was  a  series  of  brilliant  rhetorical 
fireworks,  but  as  it  did  not  touch  the  real  question  at  issue — 
the  question  namely  whether  the  Government  had  not  acted 
in  defiance  of  precedent,  and  was  not  asking  the  House  to 
sanction  indirectly  a  Treaty  which  had  never  been  brought 
directly  under  its  consideration — it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary 
to  examine  it.  The  division  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  Amendment  being  lost  by  03  in  a  House  of  5'2~>. 
A  few  days  later  Mr.  Ducane  made  an  effort  to  get  rid  of 
some  of  the  more  objectionable  features  of  the  Budget  by  a 
Resolution  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  adding  to  the  exist- 
ing deficiency  by  diminishing  the  ordinary  revenue  and  the 
u n preparedness  of  the  House  to  disappoint  the  just  expecta- 
tions of  the  country  by  re-imposing  the  Income  Tax  at  an 
unnecessarily  high  rate.  Mr.  Ducane  was,  however,  no  more 
successful  than  his  chief.  Every  detail  of  the  Treaty  and  of 
the  Budget  was  canvassed  after  a  most  imperfect  and  unsatis- 
factory fashion  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  and  a  general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  the  two  things  were  really  one. 
The  question  of  principle  raised  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
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was  hardly  noticed  during  the  prolonged  discussions  in  and  out 
of  the  House,  the  only  points  which  the  public  mind  at  that 
date  seeming  to  be  capable  of  appreciating  being  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Cobden  in  submitting  to  the  demands  of  France  and  the 
blissful  prospect  of  getting  cheap  claret. 

Lord  Beaconsfield's  contribution  to  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Ducane's  motion  was  a  reply  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  referring  to  the  financial  operations 
of  18 42— 184-5  and  1853,  had  contended  that  his  Budget  was 
really  the  conclusion  and  fulfilment  of  the  policy  of  those 
measures.  Mr.  Disraeli  denied  the  similarity  and  complained 
that  the  Budget  then  before  the  House  aimed  at  too  much 
and  provided  too  little.  Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  his  deficit  at 
£9,400,000,  and  he  had  reckoned  on  spending  only  half  a 
million  on  the  China  war.  It  would  surely  be  a  most  moderate 
estimate  to  calculate  upon  spending  at  least  another  million  in 
that  way.  Taking,  however,  the  figures  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  would  find  for  the  next  year  a  deficiency  of 
£1,400,000  on  the  malt  and  hop  credits,  whilst  a  million  more 
would  be  needed  for  Exchequer  Bonds.  As  regarded  tin' 
Treaty  he  and  those  who  acted  with  him  had  no  prejudice 
whatever  against  a  treaty  with  France.  He  indeed  entirely 
approved  any  means  which  would  increase  the  friendliness  of 
our  relations  with  that  country,  and  he  referred  with  satis- 
faction to  the  efforts  which  he  had  made  in  1852  to  improve 
them.  But  he  objected  to  this  Treaty  because,  irrespective  of 
the  financial  conditions  involved,  it  was  a  very  bad  Treaty. 
"I  don't  think  there  ever  was  a  Treaty  drawn  up  apparently 
with  less  forethought  or  less  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
with    which    the    negotiators    had    to    deal,    which    altogether 
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contains  so  many  arrangements  injurious  not  only  to  the  trade 
of  England  but  inferentially  and  ultimately  to  that  of  France, 
or  which  is  better  calculated  to  sow  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
dissension  between  the  two  countries."  Later  on  after  mention- 
ing his  objections  to  certain  details  of  the  Treaty,  he  said  :— 
"  As  regards  commercial  intercourse  with  France  there  is  on 
this  side  of  the  House  no  political  opposition  to  such  a  course, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  readiness  to  enter  into 
arrangements  for  that  object.  But  we  object  to  the  Treaty 
as  a  Treaty  not  skilfully  negotiated  and  as  one  that  occasions 
a  considerable  deficiency  in  our  revenue — probably  a  much 
more  considerable  deficiency  than  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  estimates."  The  Budget,  of  which  this  Treaty 
formed  part,  was,  he  contended,  the  legitimate  result  of  that 
Budget  of  1853  which  had  failed  so  conspicuously,  and,  after  a 
cursory  review  of  the  disasters  which  that  Budget  had  entailed, 
Mr.  Disraeli  asked  if  the  country  still  put  faith  in  the  wild  and 
improvident  projects  of  the  same  financier.  Finally,  after  a 
brief  glance  at  the  state  of  Europe  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
asked  the  House  to  consider  whether  the  present  was  a  moment 
at  Avhich  it  could  be  desirable  to  sacrifice  revenue  instead  of 
husbanding  our  resources.  Lord  Palmerston  replied,  and  the 
well-drilled  supporters  of  the  Ministry  gave  him  a  majority  of 
11G  in  a  House  of  5G4. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  Budget  Lord  Palmerston 
had  found  it  advisable  to  promise  that  the  French  Treaty 
should  be  submitted  to  the  House  for  discussion,  and  this  Avas 
accordingly  done  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March  on  a  motion 
by  Mr.  Byng,  the  member  for  Middlesex.  The  debate,  which 
lasted  over  two   nights,  led  up  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  but 
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Mr.  Disraeli  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  criticise  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  at  some  length.  He  began  by  saying 
that  he  thought  the  formal  treaty  undesirable  inasmuch  as 
some  alterations  in  the  tariffs  of  the  two  countries  to  be  settled 
by  their  representatives  would  have  done  all  that  was  necessary 
for  the  present.  When  in  July,  1861,  the  protective  system 
which  found  favour  in  France  should  have  come  to  an  end,  it 
would  have  been  easy  to  complete  the  work.  He  had,  however, 
under  the  circumstances  even  greater  objections  than  dis- 
approval of  the  questionable  means  by  which  the  treaty  had 
been  carried  out  would  imply.  He  objected  to  the  treaty  on 
grounds  financial,  diplomatic  and  political.  Financially  he 
thought  it  open  to  objection  in  that  it  created  a  large  deficit  in 
the  revenue  of  this  country,  and  also  because  it  was  open  to 
something  more  than  doubt  whether  the  market  which  would 
by  it  be  opened  to  the  English  producer  would  be  in  any  way 
so  valuable  as  was  anticipated.  On  diplomatic  grounds  he 
thought  it  open  to  objection  as  being  negligently,  carelessly 
and  unskilfully  drawn.  An  article  of  navigation  had,  for 
example,  been  introduced  into  the  Treaty,  and  that  alone  Mas 
sufficient  reason  for  uneasiness.*  The  clauses  with  respect  to 
coal  were  again  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme,  while  there 
appeared  to  be  something  very  improvident  in  the  arrangement 
that  the  silk  manufactures  of  England  should  enter  France  at  a 
certain  time,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  percent,  whilst 
the  raw  material  from  France  should  be  liable  to  a  heavy  rate 

*  The  Article  in  question  deserved  more  severe  criticism  than  it  received.  The 
great  free  trader  had  actually  accepted  and  .succeeded  in  inducing  the  nation 
to  accept  a  stipulation  that  "it  is  understood  that  the  cases  of  duty  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Articles  are  independent  of  the  differential  duties  established  in 
favour  of  French  shipping,  with  which  duties  they  shall  not  interfere." 
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of  duty.  Again,  while  the  negotiators  were  arranging  for  the 
removal  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  French  wine,  why 
was  nothing  clone  to  secure  a  French  market  for  English  beer  ? 
It  was  unnecessary  to  go  into  farther  illustrations.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  Treaty  affected  injuriously  a  revenue  which  was 
already  dilapidated,  and  it  was  no  less  evident  that  it  had 
produced  an  arrangement  which  did  not  duly  provide  for 
British  interests  though  they  might  have  been  provided  for  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  English  commercial  system. 

The  Treaty  was,  however,  something  more  than  a  mere 
commercial  arrangement.  "  The  Government,"  Lord  John 
Russell  had  said,  "  attach  a  high  social  and  political  value  to 
the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty ;  "  and  in  another  place  he  had 
remarked  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  "would  power- 
fully reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various  countries  of 
Europe."  Referring  back  to  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  France,  Lord  Beaconsfield  here  pointed  out  that  during 
the  period  when  that  unhappy  business  was  being  arranged, 
the  negotiations  for  this  Commercial  Treaty  had  been  carried 
on,  and  that  no  step  had  been  taken  to  make  the  French. 
Government  aware  that  the  views  of  the  English  Ministry 
on  the  subject  were  such  as  they  afterwards  expressed.  It 
was  not  till  the  end  of  January  that  the  Foreign  Secretary 
wrote  his  grandiloquent  despatch  on  the  annexation.  "  That 
document,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  is  no  doubt  very  convenient  for 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  I  should  have  liked  one  in  the 
same  spirit  to  have  been  sent  to  the  French  Emperor  months 
before.  The  Emperor  of  the  French  is  supposed,  and  I  believe 
with  justice,  to  be  not  insensible  to  public  opinion — a  quality 
not    to   be    despised  ;   but   according  to  the  noble  Lord's  own 
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narrative,  he  appears,  during  all  these  months,  to  have  made  no 
effort  to  protest  against  a  policy  which  he  himself  described  at  the 
end  of  January  as  one  which  would  fill  Europe  with  alarm  and 
distrust,  and  as  being  of  a  disturbing  character  and  one  that  might 
lead  to  the  most  distressing  and  dreadful  consequences.  Yet 
the  noble  Lord  commences  this  Session  by  placing  on  the  table 
a  paper  which  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce 
between  England  and  France,  which  Treaty  lie  recommends  or 
account  of  the  critical  condition  of  Europe,  and  because  its 
significance  at  that  moment  would  be  understood,  and  would 
powerfully  reassure  the  public  mind  in  the  various  countries 
of  Europe.  ...  A  Treaty  with  France  is  recommended  to  the 
House  on  account  of  the  critical  condition  of  Europe  and  the 
excellent  effect  it  would  have.  That  critical  condition  turns 
out  to  be  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  France  which 
we  strongly  disapprove,  yet  by  this  Treaty  ajmear  to  sanction, 
and  yet  the  House  is  placed  in  such  a  situation  that  it  really 
can  pronounce  no  practical  oj)inion  upon  this  important  instru- 
ment." That  this  was  damaging  and  most  reasonable  criticism 
cannot  be  denied,  and  the  best  proof  is  that  no  real  answer  was 
offered  by  the  Government.  The  House  of  Commons  paid, 
however,  little  attention  to  it.  Mr.  Bright,  with  his  cry  of  "Perish 
Savoy !  rather  than  we,  the  representatives  of  the  people  of 
England,  should  involve  the  Government  of  this  country  with 
the  people  and  the  Government  of  France,"  ;  represented  the 
popular  voice  at  this  moment,  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the 
triumph  of  the  Government  on  this  question  by  a  majority 
of  226. 

A    Bill   for   the    amendment  of   the  Representation  of  the 

*  Speech  of  2nd  March,  1360. 
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People,  had  been  promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and  on  the 
first  of  March  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  his  measure.  It 
was  a  feeble  bantling  from  the  beginning.  Lord  John  himself 
notoriously  cared  very  little  for  the  subject ;  his  colleagues — espe- 
cially Lord  Palmerston — were  as  notoriously  more  than  indif- 
ferent, whilst  some  few  were  absolutely  hostile  in  principle.  What 
the  Government  thought  about  the  matter  may  be  estimated 
from  one  circumstance.  In  Lord  John  Russell's  "  Recollections" 
— the  book  in  which  he  magnifies  his  triumphs  and  extenuates 
his  failures — he  has  plenty  to  say  about  the  state  of  the  Reform 
Question  from  1819  to  1832,  and  an  abundance  of  sarcasm  at 
the  expense  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1867,  but  of  his  own  abortive 
proposals  in  18G0  he  carefully  says  nothing.  He  brought  in  his 
Bill,  and  the  country  at  once  perceived  how  little  heart  there 
was  in  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  and  how  little 
intention  there  was  of  pushing  them  through  the  House.  The 
principle  of  the  measure  was  a  £0  rental  franchise,  by  which  it 
was  calculated,  that  the  number  of  borough  voters  would  be 
raised  from  440,000  to  034,000, — a  smaller  total  extension 
of  the  electoral  area  than  would  have  been  conceded  in  the 
counties  alone  under  the  Conservative  Bill  of  185!), — and  twenty- 
five  seats  were  to  be  taken  from  small  constituencies  and 
given  to  larger.  Fifteen  of  these  seats  were  to  be  bestowed 
upon  the  counties  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  against  too  great 
a  preponderance  of  the  agricultural  interest,  and  the  remainder 
were  to  be  given  to  manufacturing  towns  and  metropolitan 
boroughs. 

The  Bill  was  received  with  the  profoundest  indifference  alike 
by  the  public  and  by  the  press,  while  in  the  House  the  cool- 
ness displayed  on  the  Government  benches  was  very  generally 
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noticed.  The  Times  poured  contempt  on  the  whole  affair. 
"  Something  must  be  said  ;  a  promise  must  be  redeemed  ;  the 
blood  of  St.  Reform  must  have  its  annual  liquefaction.  Enthu- 
siasm and  even  faith  have  long  departed  out  of  the  subject,  and 
a  prudent  man  has  to  propose  a  prudent  measure  to  a  prudent 
legislature  .  .  .  The  House  of  Commons  will  not  throw  the 
measure  out  altogether ;  it  will  do  its  best  to  improve  the  Bill 
and  adapt  it  to  the  present  condition  of  the  country.  That 
appears  to  be  the  honest  wish  of  the  Legislature  ;  and  as  we 
don't  hear  a  single  syllable  elsewhere  either  for  or  against  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  the  House  of  Commons  has  every  prospect  of  a 
quiet  time  for  the  task  "  The  rest  of  the  London  papers  without 
exception  praised  the  "  moderation  "  of  the  Bill,  and  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  gave  a  very  singular  reason  for  its  satisfaction. 
"No  higher  eulogy,"  said  the  moribund  organ  of  the  Whigs, 
"could  be  pronounced  upon  the  Reform  Bill,  which  Lord  John 
Russell  last  night  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  than  that 
it  disappointed  the  great  majority  of  its  hearers.  Mr.  Dun- 
combe's  speech  on  the  first  night  affords,  however,  the  best  and 
tersest  summary  of  popular  feeling.  "  What  the  decision  of 
Parliament  will  be  as  to  this  measure  I  cannot  say,  but  I  am 
sure/ whether  it  be  its  adoption  or  rejection,  it  will  be  a  matter 
of  perfect  indifference  to  the  great  body  of  the  people."  The 
pathetic  inquiry  of  the  Morning  Herald  whether  it  has  been 
worth  while  to  turn  out  Lord  Derby  for  the  sake  of  such  a  Bill 
appears  to  have  passed  unnoticed. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  on  the  second  reading,  calling  upon  the 
noble  Lord  to  withdraw  his  "  unnecessary,  uncalled  for  and 
mischievous  Bill."  His  objections  to  it  were  many.  If,  said 
he  in  effect,  we  are  to  extend  the  franchise  at  all,  you  should 
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not  recommend  your  Bill  by  showing,  as  you  have  done,  how 
very  small  an  effect  it  will  produce.     You  say  that  you  intend 
to  admit  257,000  electors  to  the  franchise.     I  say  that  if  there 
were  557,000  men  who  are  fit  for  it,  you  ought  to  admit  them. 
The  step  you  propose  to  take  is,  however,  one  exclusively  in 
the  interest  of  the  working  classes,  and  will  amount  to  class 
legislation  on  an  extensive  scale.    There  are  other  classes  in  the 
country  who   are  shut  out  from   electoral  rights,  and  who  are 
quite    as  worthy  of  them   as   the  working  men — why  do  you 
make  no  attempt  to  admit  them  1     Why  not,  for  instauce,  have 
a  lodger  franchise  ?  why  not  make  the  payment  of  direct  taxa- 
tion a  basis  of  the  suffrage  ?    why  not,  in  short,  make  fitness 
rather  than  numbers,  the  basis  of  any  change  you  may  propose  ? 
As  for  the  working  classes,  it  is  unjust  to  say  that  they  are  not 
represented.     The  freemen  upon  whose  political  existence  the 
noble  Lord  had  made  so  many  attacks,  were  working  men,  and 
in  the  important  boroughs  of  the  North,  the  working  men  form 
a  large  proportion  of  the  constituencies.     Why  then  swamp  all 
other  classes  by  this  monotonous  process?    As  regarded  the 
proposed  changes  in  the   county  franchise — they  were  simply 
a   measure    of    disfranchisement,   and    as    such    in   themselves 
eminently  undesirable.     The  principle  of  the  redistribution  of 
seats  he  held,  too,  to  be  objectionable,  inasmuch  as  it  was  based 
wholly  upon  the  rule   of  giving  representation  in  proportion 
to    numbers,    and    not    upon   the    old    constitutional   principle 
of  representing  interests.     Nevertheless  he  had  no  intention  of 
opposing  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     He  was  not  opposed 
to  the  extension  of  the  basis  of  representation,  and  his  own  Bill 
of  the  preceding  year  Avould  have  admitted  many  more  electors. 
But  the  present  measure  he  thought  radically  bad,  and  he  looked 
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for  110  inconsiderable  amendments  in  Committee — if  the  Bill 
should  ever  reach  that  stage. 

The  proposal  to  go  into  Committee  was  made  on  the  4th 
of  June.  The  motion  "that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair"  was  prefaced  by  a  long  and  desultory  discussion,  and  on 
that  motion  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  pungent  speech  on  the  conduct 
of  Lord  John  Russell.  The  noble  Lord  had  talked  of  the 
"paltry  objections,"  and  of  the  "paltry  conduct"  of  the 
Opposition.  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out,  that  if  paltriness  were  to 
be  laid  to  the  charge  of  anybody,  it  must  be  to  those  who 
thought  so  little  of  their  own  Bill,  that  they  were  ready  to  do 
anything  if  they  could  only  get  it  out  of  the  way.  Already  the 
Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  been  withdrawn,  and  with 
regard  to  that  for  England,  "  the  House  may  do  what  it  likes 
with  the  franchise  !  Thus  the  high  policy  which  destroyed  a 
Ministry  and  dissolved  a  Parliament  has  melted  away  !  He 
will  accejDt  anything,  if  the  House  will  but  agree  to  something 
that  may  shuffle  this  great  impediment  to  progress  out  of  the 
course.  Anything  the  House  will  settle  by  the  end  of  the 
Session,  will  be  accepted  by  the  Government.  Well,  that  may 
be  very  discreet ;  it  may  be  a  very  wise  course  for  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  present  position,  to  give  these  moderate  counsels, 
and  make  these  temperate  offers ;  but  I  ask,  is  this  the  Minister 
who  ought  to  talk  of  '  paltry  '  behaviour  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  " 

The  debates  which  followed  were  languid  enough  and  un- 
satisfactory  enough,  but  they  served  one  good  end — they 
proved  to  the  Government  that  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  was 
thoroughly  unpopular  inside  the  House  as  well  as  without  its 
walls,  and   that  no  good  end  could  be  served  by  forcing  it  on 
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the  country.  On  the  7th  of  June  a  division  was  taken  on  an 
amendment  to  postpone  the  measure  until  after  the  Census 
returns  had  been  obtained,  and  although  the  Government  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  its  proposal,  250  members  voted  against  it. 
On  the  11th  accordingly  Lord  John  Russell  withdrew  his  Bill — 
a  course  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  described  as  "  wise 
and  not  undignified." 

Reform  having  been  withdrawn  the  Government  found 
themselves  at  liberty  to  continue  the  great  work  of  financial 
adjustment,  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  had  pointed  out,  was  really 
the  obstacle  to  progress  with  measures  for  modifying  popular 
representation.  The  unfortunate  arrangement  by  which  the 
provisions  of  the  Budget  and  of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty 
were  inextricably  entangled,  produced  endless  difficulty  and  a 
financial  conflict  of  the  greatest  magnitude  in  the  last  days  of  the 
Session.  On  the  6th  of  August  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  forward 
a  resolution  for  removing  so  much  of  the  duty  on  paper  im- 
ported from  other  countries  as  exceeded  the  Excise  Duty  at 
home.  This  proposal  was  met  by  an  amendment,  moved  by 
Mr.  Puller,  postponing  the  change  for  the  present.  The  leader 
of  the  Opposition  supported  this  proposal,  pointing  out  that  the 
supplementary  treaty,  promised  as  a  conclusion  to  the  treaty 
of  January,  had  not  made  its  appearance,  and  was  in  fact  post- 
poned until  the  1st  of  November.  There  was  no  security  that 
it  would  be  ready  even  then,  and  since  the  Frencli  Government 
had  postponed  the  consideration  on  its  part  of  certain  im- 
portant points  there  was  no  particular  reason  why  this  matter 
should  be  hurried  on.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Lord  Palmerston  had,  he  considered,  attached  exaggerated 
importance  to  the  settlement  of  this  question  :   he  hoped  they 
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would  accept  the  proposal  of  the  member  for  Hertfordshire  and 
would  not  plunge  the  House  on  the  6th  of  August  into  a  great 
party-struggle  on  a  matter  which  was,  after  all,  not  of  first-rate 
importance.  The  well-meant  criticism  was  not  accepted.  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  a  speech  of  jaunty  self-complacency,  declared 
that  he  fully  agreed  with  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  a 
division  was  wholly  unnecessary,  and  recommended  as  a  con- 
sequence the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment.  That  course  was 
not  followed,  and  the  Government  triumphed  by  a  majority  of 
33.  In  the  great  debates  which  had  preceded  this  petty  settle- 
ment of  the  much-vexed  question  of  the  Paper  Duty  generally, 
the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  not  taken  a  conspicuous  part ; 
but  when  at  a  later  period  the  Upper  House  rejected  the  Bill 
for  the  total  repeal  of  these  duties,  to  the  intense  surprise  and 
indignation  of  the  Liberal  party,  he  supported  their  action  as 
perfectly  constitutional. 

The  only  other  question  of  public  importance  on  which  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  formulated  his  policy  during  the 
Session  of  18G0  was  that  of  Church  Rates.  Sir  John  Tre- 
lawney's  Bill  for  their  abolition  was  read  a  second  time  on  the 
8th  of  February,  and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  a  speech  calling  attention  to  the  centralising  character 
of  the  measure  proposed  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  set  aside 
the  principle  of  local  self-government.  He  also  dwelt  upon  the 
fact  that  the  grievance  to  be  redressed  was  not  one  which  was 
practically  felt,  and  that  the  policy  adopted  was  merely  the 
acceptance  of  a  speculative  theory.  For  the  rest  the  question 
was  narrowing  itself  down  into  a  controversy  whether  or  not 
the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  the  country  should  be 
supported.     On  this   ground  he   announced  his   intention   of 
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opposing  the  Bill.  On  the  third  reading,  when  the  Bill  was 
squeezed  through  a  very  full  House  by  the  narrow  majority 
of  9,  only  to  be  rejected  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Lords, 
Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  a  second  time,  urging  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  voluntary  system,  protesting  against  the  notion 
of  treating  the  Church  of  England  as  though  she  were  a  mere 
religious  sect,  and  urging  the  House  to  sanction  no  measure 
which  might  tend  to  weaken  the  social  fabric. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  28th  of 
August  after  a  long  and  wearying  Session,  and  members  returned 
to  their  constituents  with  a  happy  knowledge,  that  although  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  France  aud  the  consequently  doubled 
Income  Tax  were  almost  the  onby  fruits  of  their  labours,  the 
foreign  affairs  of  this  country  were  in  the  strong  and  capable 
hands  of  the  inventor  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy,  and  that, 
thanks  to  it,  we  had  only  a  war  with  China  and  a  difficulty 
in  Syria  on  our  hands. 

During  the  recess  Mr.  Disraeli  remained  in  Buckingham- 
shire,  taking  his  usual  part  in  county  business  and  appear- 
ing in  public  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Once  and  once  only 
did  he  speak  on  political  questions.  A  very  large  meeting  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  rural  deanery  of  Amersham  was 
held  at  the  beginning  of  December  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  Church  Rate  question,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  being- 
called  upon  delivered  a  somewhat  remarkable  address.  The 
question  he  held  to  be  a  national  one  and  to  imply  the  sever- 
ance or  the  continuance  of  the  connexion  between  Church  and 
State.  "Our  political  constitution  was  built  on  our  parochial 
constitution.  The  parish  was  one  of  the  strongest  securities 
for  local  government,  and  on  local  government  political  liberty 
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mainly  depended.  The  social  relations  of  the  Church  with  the 
community  were  so  comprehensive  and  so  complicated,  so  \ 
and  so  various,  that  the  most  far-seeing  could  not  predict  the 
consequences  of  the  projected  change.  It  was  not  merely  the 
education  of  the  people  that  was  concerned,  it  was  even  their 
physical  condition.  He  would  almost  say  that  if  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature  some  important  district  of  the  country, 
one  on  which  the  food  and  industry  of  the  country  mainly 
depended,  were  suddenly  swept  from  our  surface,  the  change 
would  not  he  greater  than  would  arise  by  the  withdrawal  of  the 
influence  of  the  Church  from  our  society."  On  these  grounds 
and  on  the  ground  of  the  deep  root  which  the  Church  had  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  Mr.  Disraeli  urged  his  hearers  to  unite  in 
opposing  the  attempt  to  separate  the  Church  of  England  from 
the  land  of  England  and  from  the  nation  generally,  and  to 
petition  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  of 
England  as  a  national  institution. 

The  Session  of  1861  opened  on  the  5th  of  February.  There 
had  been  few  events  in  the  world  of  politics  since  Parliament 
rose  in  the  preceding  August,  the  attention  of  Europe  being 
at  the  time  taken  up  with  the  rapid  progress  of  reorganization 
in  Italy.  To  that  subject  accordingly  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  Queen's  Speech  was  devoted.  The  settlement  of  the 
disputes  in  Syria  and  China  occupied  the  succeeding  paragraphs, 
and  these  were  followed  by  the  announcement  of  a  war  in  New 
Zealand,  by  a  mention  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  reference  to  the  completion  of  the 
French  Commercial  Treaty.  The  work  of  the  Session  was 
indicated  in  a  single  paragraph : — "  Measures  will  be  laid 
before   you    for   the    consolidation    of  important  parts  of  the 
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Criminal  Law  ;  for  the  improvement  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency ;  for  rendering  more  easy  the  transfer  of  land  ; 
for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of  rating  in  England  and 
Wales  ;  and  for  several  other  purposes  of  public  usefulness." 

The  customary  routine  of  the  debate  on  the  Address  was 
varied — for  this  occasion  only — by  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  White,  the  Radical  member  for  Brighton,  and  seconded  by 
Mr.  Digby  Seymour,  calling  for  a  Reform  Bill,  "  in  fulfilment 
of  the  express  pledges  given  by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
when  they  came  into  office."  The  sincerity  of  those  pledges 
and  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact  that  on  the  division  the  amendment  was  lost  by  83 
votes  in  a  House  of  177.  It  cannot,  in  fact,  be  too  clearly 
understood  that  at  this  date  the  Whig  anxiety  for  Reform  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  piece  of  carefully  planned  political 
hypocrisy.  No  one  wished  to  disturb  the  settlement  of  1832 — 
Lord  John  Russell  least  of  all — but  the  matter  was  so  convenient 
for  harassing  and  worrying  a  Tory  Government  when  in  office, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  wonder  at  its  being  taken  up  from  time 
to  time.  WThen,  however,  the  Whigs  felt  themselves,  as  in 
1861,  tolerably  safe,  they  had  no  hesitation  in  throwing  over 
their  past  professions  and  in  leaving  Reform  to  take  care  of 
itself.  No  one  recognized  this  fact  more  clearly  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  who  accordingly  devoted  the  whole  of  his  speech 
on  the  Address  to  the  consideration  of  the  threatening  condition 
of  foreign  affairs.  As  regarded  Reform,  he  had  nothing  to  say 
beyond  congratulating  the  Government  on  their  wisdom  in 
refraining  from  introducing  another  Bill  in  face  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  their  last  measure  of  the  kind  had  encountered  at 
the  hands  of  their  own  supporters.     Then,   after  adverting  to 
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the  bewilderment  of  the  public  on  account  of  the  state  of 
public  affairs  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government,  he 
went  on  to  expose,  with  scathing  irony,  the  "  candid  "  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  John  Russell.  "  What,"  he  said  in  his  customary 
epigrammatic  vein — "  what  in  old  times,  in  the  days  of  secret 
diplomacy,  Avould  have  been  a  soliloquy  in  Downing  Street 
now  becomes  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons."  It  was  in 
that  way  that  the  whole  foreign  polic}r  of  the  Government  was 
managed  last  Session,  and  certainly  the  fact  was  highly 
complimentary  to  the  House.  With  regard  to  the  policy  of 
France  and  England  in  the  Italian  question,  he  described  the 
difficulties  which  encumbered  the  path  to  Italian  unity,  and 
argued  that,  even  if  it  should  be  attained,  it  could  only  be 
through  the  sword  of  France.  "  It  is,"  said  he,  "  the  will  of 
France  that  can  alone  restore  Rome  to  the  Italians:  it  is  the 
sword  of  France,  if  any  sword  can  do  it — that  alone  can  free 
Venetia  from  the  Austrians.  If  the  unity  of  Italy  is  to  be 
effected  by  such  influences  and  by  such  means,  are  we  to 
suppose  that  a  Sovereign  who  is  described  as  profound  and 
crafty,  and  a  people  whom  we  know  to  be  ambitious  and  quick- 
witted, will  be  prepared  to  make  such  an  effort  and  to  endure 
such  a  sacrifice — such  a  surpassing  sacrifice  and  such  an 
enormous  effort — without  obtaining  some  result  ?  Why,  Sir, 
it  would  belie  every  principle  of  human  nature.  We  cannot 
impute  it  to  that  Sovereign  and  to  such  a  people  as  the  French, 
that  they  would  not  after  such  exertions  expect  to  obtain  some 
great  political  and  public  advantage.  And  it  is  obvious  what 
that  result  would  be.  Those  who  under  the  circumstances  I 
have  stated  will  free  the  nation,  will  make  their  terms  and  will 
be  justified  in  making  their  terms.     They  will  have  an  alliance, 
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offensive  and  defensive,  with  Italy,  and  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  will  then  appear  in  the  character  which  he  has  himself 
shadowed  out,  for  which  he  has  prepared  the  world,  which  the 
policy  he  has  hitherto  pursued  with  regard  to  Italy  has  shown 
that  he  has — not  too  anxiously — sought  to  fulfil,  foreseeing  its 
difficulties  as  well  as  its  glory.  The  Emperor  of  the  French 
will  then  come  forward  in  the  character  of  the  head  of  the 
Latin  race.  He  will  find  himself  the  emancipator  of  Italy  at 
the  head  of  a  million  of  bayonets.  A  million  of  discijDlined, 
and  even  of  distinguished,  soldiers  will  be  at  his  command  and 
behest,  and  then  it  will  be  in  his  power — you  having  forced 
him  to  a  policy  in  Italy  which  at  first  he  was  unwilling  to 
pursue — to  make  those  greater  changes  and  aim  at  those 
greater  results  which  I  will  only  intimate  and  will  not  attempt 
to  describe."  Summing  up  the  affairs  of  Italy,  Mr.  Disraeli 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  country  must  either  fall  back 
upon  a  settlement  similar  to  the  Treaty  of  Zurich  or  else 
encounter  a  state  of  affairs,  so  dangerous,  that  before  its  difiiT 
culties  were  solved  every  throne  in  Europe  might  be  shaken. 
That  state  of  things,  he  contended,  would  be  brought  about  by 
the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  In  view  of  later 
events  those  remarkable  and  prescient  views  of  English  policy 
in  European  affairs  have  a  special  interest. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Government  in  this  Session  was 
to  bring  forward  a  motion  for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  public  business  with  the  object  of  discovering  if  by 
some  alteration  of  forms  and  procedure  greater  expedition 
could  not  be  insured.  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  always 
been  a  somewhat  favourite  device  of  Whig  Administrations. 
They   do   not    take   pains    to   present    their    measures    in   a 
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sufficiently  perfect  form ;  they  leave  to  the  House  in  Com- 
mittee all  that  elaboration  of  detail  which  ought  to  be  the  work 
of  those  by  whom  the  measure  was  originally  prepared,  and 
then  finding  that  progress  is  slow  and  that  few  measures  are 
passed,  they  either  blame  the  forms  of  the  House  or  find  an 
excuse  for  their  failure  in  the  loquacity  of  members.  There 
was  therefore  nothing  surprising  in  Mr.  Horsman  bringing 
forward  an  amendment  requiring  the  Select  Committee  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  more  effectually  to 
promote  the  dispatch  of  public  business  by  a  more  judicious 
distribution  of  legislative  work  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  "a  more  careful  preparation  and  early 
introduction  of  measures."  To  that  amendment  Mr.  Disraeli 
refused  to  assent,  seeing  that  it  implied  a  severe  censure  on  the 
Government,  but  he  at  the  same  time  professed  his  inability  to 
discover  the  grievance  of  which  the  Government  complained, 
and  he  earnestly  deprecated  any  change  in  the  forms  of  the 
House.  "The  primary  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  said 
he,  "  is  not  to  pass  the  measures  of  the  Executive.  The  House 
as  a  part  of  the  Parliament  is  the  great  Council  of  the  nation. 
We  are  summoned  here  to  advise  Her  Majesty  as  to  the  means 
by  which  the  services  of  the  country  may  be  carried  on  and  to 
express  on  subjects  which  engage  public  attention  the  opinions 
of  our  constituents."  The  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
became  a  member,  was  appointed  and  reported  in  due  course, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  anything  very  practical  resulted 
from  its  deliberations.  The  House  went  on  in  its  usual  fashion, 
and  the  Session  of  1861  was  in  the  end  not  much  more  fruitful 
than  that  which  preceded  it. 

The  principal   business   of  the   Session   was   of  course  the 
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Budget,  which  was  this  year  brought  in  at  the  usual  time. 
Mr.  Gladstone  made  his  financial  statement  on  the  15th  of 
April,  and  it  was  one  which  gave  enormous  satisfaction  to  the 
admirers  of  his  fiscal  policy.  He  estimated  the  expenditure  at 
a  little  under  seventy  millions — less  by  three  millions  than  the 
amount  of  the  expenditure  of  the  year  preceding — and  the 
revenue  at  seventy-one  millions  and  a  half,  supposing  the 
Income  Tax  to  be  renewed  at  10tZ.  and  the  War  duties  on  Tea 
and  Sugar  to  be  retained.  By  these  means  he  calculated  upon 
a  surplus  of  nearly  two  millions,  on  the  strength  of  which  he 
proposed  to  take  off  a  penny  in  the  pound  from  the  Income 
Tax  and  to  abolish  the  Paper  Duty.  The  full  amount  of  the 
proposed  reductions  would  have  been  nearly  two  and  a  half 
millions  per  annum,  but  as  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Gladstone's 
usual  custom  the  benefits  were  to  be  wholly  prospective  and 
the  additional  taxation  somewhat  in  advance,  he  contrived  to 
juggle  a  surplus  out  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  taken  by 
itself  must  have  resulted  in  a  deficit.  The  repeal  of  the  Paper 
Duty  was  put  off  for  six  months,  and  one  quarter  of  the  lOd. 
Income  Tax  remained  to  be  collected.  It  was  therefore  easy  to 
announce  great  reductions  in  April,  when  during  a  time  of  great 
commercial  prosperity  all  the  old  and  heavy  burdens  on  the 
national  industry  remained  untouched.  This  Budget  moreover 
was  not  a  success  in  other  ways.  One  principal  item  was  the 
expected  payment  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  by  China.  In 
the  end  the  sum  so  received  was  considerably  less  than  half 
that  amount.  The  Paper  Duty,  the  repeal  of  which  was 
anticipated  to  cost  a  little  more  than  half  a  million,  cost  in  the 
end  more  than  twice  the  anticipated  sum,  whilst  the  expendi- 
ture on  additional  preparations  in  consequence  of  the  American 
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war — an  expenditure  which  the  Government  had  scornfully 
declared  would  be  by  no  means  necessary — amounted  to  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  besides  a  sum  of  nearly  a  million  applied 
to  fortifications — which  last  amount  was  raised  by  a  loan.  The 
kernel  of  the  Budget,  as  was  aptly  said  at  the  time,  was  the 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty — or  rather  the  destruction  of  the  right 
of  veto  as  exercised  by  the  Upper  House  in  the  matter  of  that 
impost.  Had  not  the  Lords  interfered  the  deficit  on  the  year 
1860-61  would  have  been  heavier  by  nearly  a  million  than  it 
was,  but  their  throwing  out  the  Bill  saved  the  country  from 
the  necessity  of  providing  against  so  great  a  deficiency. 

The   great   object   of  the  Government  in   dealing  with  this 

Budget  appeared  to  be  to  force  it  through  the  House  with  all 

possible  speed  and  to  avoid  anything  approaching  to  exhaustive 

criticism.     Debate  was  discouraged  as  much  as  possible,  and 

Mr.    Gladstone    was    pleased    to    describe    the    discussions    as 

"  aimless  and  uninteresting."     As  was  but  natural,  the  leader  of 

the  Opposition  vindicated  the  rights  of  independent  members, 

and  on  the  third  night  of  the  debate  on  the  technical  question 

that  the  Speaker  should  leave  the  chair  he  delivered  himself  of 

a  careful  and  elaborate  criticism  of  the  financial  policy  of  the 

Government.      He    complained    in    somewhat    stringent    terms 

of  the   way  in  which   Mr.  Gladstone   had   attempted  to  stifle 

discussion,  and  reminded  him  that  his  dealing  with  the  estimate 

for  the  China  war  in  the  year  1860  had  sufficiently  proved  that 

he  was  not  infallible.     He  had  asked  for  half  a  million  for  the 

purposes  of  that  war,  and  he  had   had   to  come  down  to  the 

House  before  the  end  of  the  Session  and  to  ask  for  as  many 

millions  as  hundreds  of  thousands.     Now  when  he  came  down 

with  a  similarly  elaborate  financial  scheme  he  must  not  com- 
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plain  if  he  were  subjected  to  unusually  careful  criticism.     The 
finance   of   1860   was,   he   argued,    not   a    success.     It   had  in 
fact  resulted   in   a   deficiency,   which  had   been   "supplied  by 
ao-oTavatina  the  liabilities  and  diminishing  the  resources  of  the 
country — by    reducing   the   balances    in   the    Exchequer,    and 
increasing    the    debt."      Mr.    Gladstone's   juggling    with    the 
Exchequer   balances   came   in   for   especial    reprehension,    the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  pointing  out  that  what  he  had  done 
was  done  without   the  consent  of  Parliament  and  was  really 
the  same  thing  as  had  excited  the  direful  wrath  of  the  Liberals 
when  in  1852  the  Government  proposed  to   submit  a  similar 
proposition  for  the  approval  of  the  House.     Addressing  himself 
to  the  question  of  a  surplus,  he  observed  that  if  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  confessed  to  such  a  thing  it  was  hardly  for 
the  House  to  prove  him  mistaken.     The  supposed  surplus  was 
founded  on  the  estimates  of  the  great  branches  of  the  Revenue^ 
and  those   estimates  were   not   to  be  questioned.     There  was 
therefore  a  surplus  for  the  House  to  deal  with,  but  he  could 
hardly  express  approval  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  obtained. 
The  retention  and  renewal  of  war  duties   in   a  time  of  com- 
parative  peace  might  give   a  factitious    surplus,  but    it  could 
hardly  be  described  as  wise  or  statesmanlike  finance.     And,  he 
went  on  to  ask,  what  is  it  that  the  Government  proposes  to  do 
with  this  surplus  ?     The  House  is  told  that  it  is  proposed  to 
repeal  the  duty  on  paper.     The  pedigree  of  this  question  was 
hardly  an  edifying  one.     Mr.  Gladstone  hod  said  that  in  1860 
there  had  been  a  general  impression  that  great  reductions  of 
indirect  taxation  would  take  place.     That  assertion  Mr.  Disraeli 
characterised  as  "enormous,"  contending — with  perfect  truth  it 
may  be  remarked  that  what  the  country  anticipated  was  the 
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reduction  not  of  indirect  but  of  direct  taxation — that  it  hoped 
for  a  remission  of  the  Income  Tax  more  than  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Paper  Duty.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  claimed  him  as  a  supporter  of 
the  proposal  on  the  ground  that  he  had  supported  the  proposals 
for  a  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  knowledge.  That  in  part  he 
admitted.  He  had  thought  the  press  shackled  and  restrained 
in  a  most  impolitic  manner,  and  he  had  therefore  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  newspaper  stamp  and  of  the  duty  on  advertise- 
ments, but  these  votes  he  contended  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  a  purely  fiscal  question  like  that  of  the  Paper  Duty. 
The  nation  wanted,  not  the  repeal  of  an  Excise  duty,  the 
pressure  of  which  was  hardly  felt,  but  the  remission  of  those 
War  Taxes  under  which  the  community  was  groaning.  There 
was  now  an  Income  Tax  of  9cl.  in  the  pound,  tea  and  sugar 
were  heavily  taxed,  and  the  question  of  the  hour  for  financiers 
was,  "  if  these  war  taxes  were  continued  in  time  of  peace  what 
prospect  there  was  of  the  people,  in  case  of  a  renewal  of  war, 
coming  forward  and  bearing  their  share  of  the  public  burdens  ? ' ' 
The  more  extreme  amongst  the  Liberals  protested  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  country  was  "profligate,"  and  that  taxes 
might  be  remitted  if  the  estimates  were  kept  down.  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  cheered  that  sentiment,  and  made  it  his  own. 
"We  heard,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "a  great  deal  last  year  about  a 
'  gigantic  innovation,'  but  to  my  mind  there  is  no  innovation 
so  gigantic  as  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  denouncing  the 
expenditure  as  profligate  for  which  he  is  supplying  at  the  same 
time  the  Ways  and  Means.  If  he  believes  the  expenditure  to 
be  impolitic,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  on  what  principle  can  he 
vindicate  his  sitting  on  that  Bench  ?  I  have  asked  men  of  all 
parties,  simple  and  plain  as  well  as  refined  intelligence,  for  an 
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explanation,  but  they  have  all  been  perplexed  by  a  mystery  of 
conduct  that  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
The  right  honourable  gentleman  insinuates  that  the  Government 
as  well  as  himself  are  recommending  and  pursuing  an  expendi- 
ture that  is  contrary  to  their  conviction  of  public  necessity.  It 
is  some  one  or  other,  some  unknown  but  irresistible  force,  that 
urges  them  on.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  the  country, 
sometimes  the  House,  but  never  the  Ministry."  By  appeals  to 
past  debates,  Mr.  Disraeli  then  went  on  to  show  that  it  Avas 
neither  the  House  nor  the  country  which  forced  this  expenditure 
upon  the  Government,  and  on  behalf  of  the  former  he  claimed 
the  right  of  expressing  a  free  and  unrestrained  opinion  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus.  The  Opposition  had  shown  no 
desire  to  embarrass  the  Government  in  their  financial  policy, 
but  on  the  contrary  had  loyally  supported  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown.  Was  the  Minister  who  had  been  so  supported,  he 
asked,  to  grudge  to  the  House  of  Commons  the  power  of 
considering  how  best  the  interests  of  their  constituents  and  of 
the  country  could  be  served  ?  He  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  resolution  relating  to  the  Income  Tax,  but  he  intended  to 
oppose  the  retention  of  the  war  tax  upon  tea. 

Protests  of  this  kind  were  not  uncalled  for.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
extraordinary  theories  of  finance  were  sowing  the  seed  of 
endless  difficulties  for  every  Government  of  the  future,  and  by 
none  were  those  difficulties  more  likely  to  be  felt  than  by  the 
chief  of  the  Opposition,  who  in  due  course  would  succeed  to  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  For  the  time,  however, 
protest  was  vain.  The  people  of  this  country  were  so  dazzled 
with  the  prospects  of  remitted  taxation  that  they  left  out  of 
account  the  burdensomeness  of  the   simple  substitute  which 
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Mr.  Gladstone  proposed,  and  allowed  him  to  add  year  by  yen- 
to  the  Income  Tax,  contented  if  he  dangled  before  them  such 
boons  as  a  low  duty  on  French  wines,  and  the  remission  of  the 
duty  on  paper.  There  had  been  a  time,  and  that  not  very 
long  before,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  claimed  for  himself  the  glory 
of  determining  the  reign  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  of  burying  it 
in  the  grave  of  its  inventor,  Peel.  "  When  the  Knight  of  the 
Round  Table  had  done  his  work,"  said  a  contemporary  critic, 
"  his  charmed  weapon  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake  whence  it 
came,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  man  to  perform  this  solemn 
rite.  That  day  has  gone  by.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  did  indeed  ever 
lay  that  gleaming  brand  by  the  side  of  its  great  owner,  he  has 
since  rifled  his  grave,  and  now  wears  the  spoil.  Nobody  has  so 
worked  the  tax  as  he."  And  these  words  of  the  Times  really 
fall  short  of  the  truth.  Unfortunately  they  were  spoken  to 
deaf  ears.  England  was  for  the  time  infatuated  with  Glad- 
stonian  finance,  and  even  such  pungent  and  valuable  criticism 
as  that  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  failed  to  break  the  spell. 

Strongly  though  the  Conservative  party  and  its  leaders  felt 
upon  the  subject,  they  refrained  from  attempting  to  turn  out 
the  Government,  for  reasons  which  were  explained  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  at  a  dinner  given  in  their  honour  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  1st  of  May.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  the  former  explained  that  he  and  those  who  acted 
with  him  had  no  desire  to  witness  constant  changes  of  the 
Government.  They  thought  in  short  that  it  were  better  to 
"  bear  the  ills  they  had  than  fly  to  others  that  they  knew  not 
of."  "We  are  firmly  convinced,"  said  Lord  Derby,  "that  what- 
ever our  personal  advantages  might  be  it  is  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  ....  that  there  should  not  be  constant  changes 
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of  Government.  We  desire  to  see  a  strong  Government — I 
fear  we  have  not  one  at  present — and  I  must  confess  honestly 
that  I  do  not  see  the  mode  of  forming  a  strong  Government ;  but 
that  which  is  most  to  the  prejudice  of  the  country  is  a  suc- 
cession of  weak  Governments  and  a  perpetual  change,  creating 
both  inconvenience  and  embarrassment — embarrassment  to  the 
Sovereign,  embarrassment  and  inconvenience  in  all  our  foreign 
and  diplomatic  arrangements — embarrassment  and  want  of 
steadiness  in  carrying  out  our  internal  policy.''  Mr.  Disraeli 
followed  in  the  same  vein,  jDointing  out  that  although  the 
Conservative  party  were  out  of  office  they  nevertheless 
exercised  a  very  considerable  influence  in  the  country,  and 
had  been  during  the  last  few  weeks  instrumental  in  getting 
rid  of  a  number  of  measures  which  had  been  independently 
introduced,  and  which  with  the  tacit  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  designed  to  overthrow  the  Constitution  in  Church 
and  in  State. 

It  is  easy  of  course  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but  it  is  now 
impossible  to  avoid  regret  that  the  Opposition  should  have 
consented  to  exercise  only  its  powers  of  criticism.  The  Liberal 
Government  was  at  this  time  embarking  on  the  ill-judged  and 
aggressive  course  which  led  eventually  to  its  downfall,  but 
which  produced  very  disastrous  consequences  for  the  country 
before  the  party  was  finally  driven  from  power.  During  this 
Session  the  onslaughts  upon  the  independence  of  the  Lords 
assumed  a  very  serious  appearance,  and  the  utterances  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States 
sowed  the  seeds  of  that  bitterness  between  this  country  and  her 
daughter  across  the  Atlantic,  which  finally  cost  us  the  Geneva 
Congress.     Immediately  after  this  speech  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  the 
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Government  announced  through  Mr.  Gladstone  its  intention  of 
embodying  the  financial  proposals  of  the  year  in  a  single  Bill  in- 
stead of  following  the  usual  course  of  sending  them  up  in  a  series 
of  separate  measures.  The  object  was  of  course  to  force  the  Lords 
to  accept  the  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  even  agaiust  their  own 
wishes  and  views  of  their  duty  to  the  country.  The  Marquis 
of  Salisbury — then  Lord  Robert  Cecil — opposed  this  proposal 
by  every  means  in  his  power.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  May 
he  characterised  it  as  "  designed  to  avenge  a  special  political 
defeat,  to  gratify  a  special  pique,  and  to  gain  the  doubtful  votes 
of  a  special  political  section."  In  the  long  debates  which 
followed,  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  a  careful  watch,  but  he  did 
not  speak  at  any  length  until  the  30th  of  May,  when  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  controversy 
in  hand  he  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  although  it  was, 
perhaps,  possible  to  justify  the  conduct  of  the  Government  by 
a  reference  to  precedent  it  was  nevertheless  on  this  occasion 
"unwise,  unnecessary  and  impolitic."  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  vindicated  his  belief  in  the  House  of  Lords,  pointing 
out  that  the  existence  of  that  Chamber  was  the  great  securil  y 
of  public  liberty  and  good  government  in  this  country.  Fur- 
thermore he  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge  of  wasting  the 
public  time,  pointing  out  that  the  task  of  scrutinising  the 
estimates  was  emphatically  one  for  the  Opposition,  and  that 
they  would  fail  in  their  duty  to  the  country  if  they  neglected  it. 
With  regard  to  the  Income  Tax  Mr.  Disraeli  maintained  first 
that  it  was  essentially  a  War  Tax,  and  that,  as  such,  it  ought  to 
be  remitted  as  speedily  and  to  as  large  an  extent  as  possible, 
whilst  in  the  next  place  he  argued  that  there  is  not  a  tax  the 
remission  of  which  so  greatly  stimulates  consumption.     There 
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were  some  expressions  of  incredulity  when  the  position  was 
urged ;  but  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  met  them  with  a 
reminder  that  in  1857,  when  the  rate  of  discount  was  the 
highest  that  had  been  known  for  many  years,  and  when  there 
was  a  great  commercial  and  monetary  crisis,  the  Revenue  never 
decreased,  simply  and  solely  because  the  country  was  relieved 
of  nine  millions  of  Income  Tax,  which  had  been  imposed  to 
carry  on  the  Russian  War.  Turning  then  to  the  question  of 
tea  versus  paper  he  explained  that  he  accepted  the  estimate  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  that  he  was  willing  to  believe 
— even  in  spite  of  the  figures  before  the  House — that  there 
was  a  surplus  of  two  millions,  and  that  the  question  for  the 
House  to  consider  was  how  that  surplus  should  be  expended. 
The  only  uncertainty  was  as  to  whether  the  money  should  be 
spent  in  relieving  the  Excise  or  in  reducing  the  impost  on  an 
article  of  general  consumption,  and  on  that  point  he  urged  the 
policy  of  supporting  the  view  to  which  he  had  endeavoured  to 
give  effect  in  1858  bv  calling  for  the  remission  of  war  taxation 
— by  lowering  the  Income  Tax,  and  by  reducing  the  oppressive 
duties  upon  tea  and  sugar.  "With  a  solemn  and  indignant 
disclaimer  of  the  injurious  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
of  his  having  been  influenced  in  the  course  which  he  had 
adopted  by  certain  manufacturers  and  persons  Avhose  local 
interests  were  affected  by  the  proposed  fiscal  changes,  Lord 
Beaconsfield  closed  a  speech  which  so  far  damaged  the  Govern- 
ment that  on  a  division  it  found  itself  in  a  majority  of  no  more 
than  15. 

It  is  probable  that  any  other  than  a  Whig-Radical  Govern- 
ment would  have  felt  that  a  division  such  as  this,  which  left 
them  on  a  vital  point  of  policy  practically  in  a  minority,  would 
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have  retired  from  office.    Not  thus,  however,  do  Liberals  in  office 
regard  their  duty.     The  Government  continued  in  power,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  year  contrived  to  do  considerable  mischief. 
The  premature   recognition    of  the   Confederate    States  as   a 
belligerent    power   was    dangerous    enough,    but   before  many 
months  were  over  worse  was  to  come.     During  the  remainder 
of  the  Session,  however,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  but  seldom,  and  on 
the  6th  of  August  Parliament  was  prorogued  by  commission t 
There  was  very  little  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  business  of  the  Session  of  1861  had  been 
almost  exclusively  financial,  and  members  were  so  profoundly 
occupied  in  carrying  out  Mr.  Gladstone's  schemes  for  replacing 
indirect  by  direct  taxation  that  they  had  had  no  time  for  other 
work.     The  forfeited    seats  of  Sudbury  and  St.  Alban's  had 
been  allotted  ;    a  Bankruptcy  Bill    had   been    forced   through 
Parliament  by  Lord  Westbury,  who  for  once  lost  his  temper 
over  the  work,  and  a  few  trivial  Acts  on  subjects  like  Drainage, 
Agricultural  Improvement  and  the  consolidation  of  the  Criminal 
Law   of  England   aud    Ireland   afforded   the   Government    an 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  country. 

The  recess  was  a  busy  and  an  anxious  time.  The  American 
AVar  had  assumed  really  alarming  proportions,  and  English 
Ministers  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  disguise  their  sympathy 
with  the  Southern  States.  More  than  once  they  went  out  of 
their  way  to  applaud  Confederate  "  chivalry  "  and  to  approve 
the  action  of  those  who  wished  to  split  up  the  Union.  Na- 
turally this  sort  of  thing  could  not  go  on  without  creating  a 
strong  feeling  of  opposition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  there  was  consequently  nothing  surprising  in  the  fact  that 
such  steps  were  taken  by  the  American  Government,  as  a1!  but 
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brought  about  an  outbreak    of  hostilities.      The   speeches  of 
Lord    John    Russell,   and    of  some    other   public  men  in  this 
country   were  the  natural    prelude   to    the   "Trent    Outrage," 
and  to  the  difficulties  which  arose  out  of  that  unhappy  affair. 
An  even  greater  trouble  befell  the  people  of  this  country  in 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  which  also  occurred  during 
this  recess.     The   seizure  of  Messrs.  Slidell   and   Mason  was 
unquestionably  a   great  grievance,   and   one   which   gave    rise 
to    a  vast   amount  of  feeling,   but   its   effects  on   the   nation 
at  large  were  as  nothing  compared  with  what  followed  on  the 
removal  of  the  Prince.     Not  merely  did  Her  Majesty  lose  the 
trusted  companion  of  her  life,  but  the  country  was  deprived  of 
the  services  of  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and  prudent  states-  ' 
men  who  have  ever  filled  an  exalted   position.     Nor  was  this 
all.     With  the  death  of  the  Prince  commenced  that  unhappy 
seclusion  on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  which  has  been  main- 
tained for  sixteen  years,  and  which  has  produced  effects  upon 
society  the  gravity  of  which  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 

The  first  sign  of  the  practical  retirement  of  the  Queen  from 
public  life  was  given  at  the  opening  of  Parliament  on  the 
6th  of  February,  18(32,  when  Commissioners  performed  the 
duty  which  had  hitherto  been  invariably  discharged  by  the 
Queen  herself,  save  when  considerations  of  health  prevented 
her.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  was  not  important.  There 
were  of  course  references  to  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort, 
and  to  the  difficulty  with  the  United  States.  The  Canadians 
were  praised  for  their  loyalty,  and  a  convention  with  France 
and  Spain  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  redress  for  the 
uiitvances  of  British  subjects  in  Mexico  was  announced. 
The  Estimates  as  usual  had  been  prepared  with  a  due  regard 
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to  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the  programme  of  legislation 
announced  measures  for  rendering  the  title  to  land  more 
simple,  and  its  transfer  more  easy — a  meagre  programme, 
bnt  perhaps  as  much  as  could  he  expected  in  the  midst  of 
the  Cotton  Famine.  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  in  the  debate  on 
the  Address,  and  true  to  his  principle  of  refraining  from 
embarrassing  the  Government  of  the  day  by  factious  oppo- 
sition, he  expressed  himself  as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  what 
had  been  done  in  the  matter  of  the  "  Trent  Outrage."  At  the 
same  time  he  was  careful  to  say  that  whilst  the  Government 
had  doue  what  was  to  be  expected  from  men  in  their 
position,  the  conduct  of  the  Cabinet  of  Washington  was  no 
less  honourable — words  which,  coming  from  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  beneficial  effect  in  the 
United  States,  then  rather  more  than  sufficiently  irritated 
against  this  country.  The  remainder  of  his  speech  was  mainly 
a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  Prince  Consort,  and  an  offering 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  to  the  bereaved  Queen.  Nothing 
could  have  been  in  better  taste  or  more  effectual  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  an  amendment  to  the  Address. 

The  Budget  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  3rd 
of  April,  and  was  not  an  altogether  satisfactory  business.  He 
had  estimated  his  expenditure  for  the  preceding  year  at  a 
trifle  less  than  seventy  millions  ;  he  had  had  to  spend  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  in  excess  of  that  sum.  There  was  con- 
sequently a  deficiency  of  £1,164,000.  But  deducting  this  sum 
from  the  amount  of  the  supplemental  grants — a  financial  feat 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  rather  fond — there  was  a  nominal 
surplus  of  £335,000.  Comparing  the  revenue  of  the  last  year 
with  that  of  1861-62,   it   must   be   remembered,  he   argued, 
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that  the  country  had  lost  three  important  sources  of  revenue, 
which  entailed  a  loss  of  more  than  2 \  millions.  The  American 
blockade,  a  deficient  harvest,  and  a  declining  revenue  made 
the  future  somewhat  gloomy.  For  the  coming  year,  1862-3, 
Mr.  Gladstone  estimated  the  expenditure  at  .£70,040,000,  and 
the  revenue  at  £70,190,000,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £150,000. 
In  view  of  the  condition  of  America,  and  of  the  growing 
importance  of  our  trade  with  France,  the  Government  did 
not  propose  to  put  on  any  new  taxes  or  to  remit  any  of  those 
then  existing,  with  one  grand  exception.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  sanction  any  alteration  in  the  Hop  duties,  in  the  Malt 
credits,  or  in  the  duty  on  sphits.  These  were  native  indus- 
tries, and  protection  to  native  industry  was  an  exploded 
theory  which  could  not  enter  the  enlightened  finance  of  the 
future.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  could  do  something  for  the  relief 
of  the  country.  There  wras  an  inventory  duty  in  Scotland 
which  might  be  got  rid  of;  licences  to  publicans  who  had 
booths  at  fairs  might  be  subjected  to  taxation,  and  poor  folk 
whose  necessity  drove  them  to  money-lenders  might  be  made 
to  pay  a  tax  of  one  eighth  per  cent.  The  Spirit  duties  were 
of  course  to  be  maintained,  and  as  to  Sugar  the  question 
was  a  complicated  one,  but  "if  any  change  were  made  it 
must  be  after  a  careful  and  protracted  inquiry,"  which  the 
Government  would  not  oppose  if  it  were  asked  for.  So  with 
the  Malt  credits  and  the  minor  charges  upon  trade.  The 
great  feature  of  the  Budget  was  its  modification  of  the  Wine 
duties.  The  complicated  system  of  four  duties  in  proportion 
to  the  alcoholic  strength  of  wine  which  had  been  introduced  a 
year  or  two  ago  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets,  had  been  found 
a  costly  blunder  in  practice.    Henceforward  there  were  to  be  but 
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two  duties — up  to  26  degrees  by  Sykes'  hygrometer,  Is. ;  from 
26  to  42,  2s.  6(7. — out  of  which  change  he  hoped  to  obtain 
about  sixteen  thousand  a  year.  There  was  to  be  a  readjust- 
ment of  brewers'  licences,  and  of  the  licences  for  private 
brewing,  and  with  these  changes  the  Budget  ended.  Mr. 
Gladstone  concluded  his  financial  statement  with  an  earnest 
protest  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country  had  not  increased 
and  was  not  increasing,  and  with  an  intimation  that  if  members 
wished  to  see  a  reduction  of  expenditure  they  must  carefully 
watch  the  estimates. 

Such  a  Budget  naturally  aroused  all  the  combative  instincts 
of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  accordingly  on  the  Monday 
following  its  production  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  great  onslaught 
upon  it,  and  at  some  length  vindicated  his  own  financial  policy. 
The  passage  of  arms  was  brilliant,  and  though  the  House  sided 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  honours 
of  the  fight  rested  with  his  opponent.  He  set  out  with  the 
admission  that  there  might  be  times  when  a  Financial  Minister 
was  justified  in  beginning  the  year  without  a  surplus.  But 
though  such  occasions  might  occur  the  present  was  certainly 
not  one  of  them.  Our  trade  was  not  increasing,  our  revenue 
was  declining,  in  America  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  dolorous 
in  the  extreme,  and  in  Europe  it  was  not  much  more  promising. 
And  now  we  were  beginning  with  only  a  nominal  surplus. 
On  all  hands  the  question  was  asked  '  why  was  there  no 
surplus  ? '  and  to  that  question  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer could  make  no  reply.  The  truth  was  that  his 
financial  system  wasted  the  resources  of  the  country.  He 
had  repealed  the  Paper  Duty,  and  he  had  calculated  his  loss 
at  £655,000.     The  real  loss  was  £850,000,  and  as  a  matter 
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of  fact  for  the  sake  of  a  barren  triumph  over  the  Upper 
House  he  had  sacrificed  a  source  of  income  which  would 
have  given  him  a  surplus  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half. 
The  repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty  had  been  opposed  on  two 
grounds : — first,  because  there  had  been  no  real  surplus  to 
justify  its  being  thrown  away,  and  next  because  in  view  of 
the  threatening  state  of  things  in  the  United  States,  naval 
and  military  preparations  might  become  necessary  which 
would  swallow  up  all  that  the  duty  could  produce.  Both 
arguments  had  been  scornfully  derided,  and  yet  it  was  found 
that  those  who  had  used  them  had  been  more  than  justified. 
The  surplus  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  been 
purely  visionary ;  the  expenditure  necessary  for  vindicating 
the  national  honour  in  the  matter  of  Messrs.  Slidell  and 
Mason,  had  been  many  times  more  than  the  Paper  Duty  had 
ever  produced  in  a  single  year.  Again,  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
counted  on  the  receipt  of  three  quarters  of  a  million  from 
China,  but  there  never  had  been  a  more  fallacious  estimate. 
He  had  been  told  that  he  would  not  receive  more  than  half 
that  sum,  and  he  had  been  vehemently  indignant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  had  obtained  something  less  than  £400,000. 
Altogether  the  deficiency  on  the  years  during  which  Mr 
Gladstone  had  been  in  office  at  the  Exchequer  was  at  least 
four  millions.  "  But  is  that  all  ?  Alas !  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  great  achievements  of  his  (Mr.  Gladstone's)  bright  career. 
In  addition  to  this  deficit  of  .£4,000,000,  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  during  these  two  years  has  anticipated  the  resources 
of  the  country  to  the  amount  of  £3,500,000  sterling.  Some- 
thing more  than  £1,250,000  of  the  Malt  Credit ;  £2,000,000 
of  the  Income  Tax  ;  £2-50,000,  half  of  the  Spanish  payment, 
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make  up  a  sum  of  £3,500,000.  Therefore,  this  great  manager 
of  our  finances  has  in  the  course  of  two  years  exceeded  the 
ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  by  seven  millions  and  a  half  ? 
But  is  that  all  ?  What  was  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the 
country  during  the  two  years  when  its  amount  was  exceeded 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  by  the  enormous  sum  of 
£7,500,000  ?  It  was  no  ordinary  revenue.  It  was  sustained 
and  supported  by  war  taxation — by  a  war  income  tax,  by 
war  duties  upon  tea  and  upon  sugar,  and  swollen  and  bloated 
as  the  ordinary  revenue  was  by  these  war  taxes,  still  it  was 
exceeded  by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  during  these 
two  years  by  £7,500,000  sterling.  But  is  that  all?  It 
seems  impossible  that  there  can  be  an  aggravation  of  such 
aggravated  circumstances.  And  yet  I  can  show  to  the  House 
that  hitherto  they  have  not  measured  the  amount  of  the 
prodigality  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  For  not  only 
has  he  exceeded  during  these  two  years  by  seven  millions 
and  a  half  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country,  and  that 
ordinary  revenue  sustained  by  war  taxation,  but  he  has  done 
this  at  a  period  when  the  charge  of  the  National  Debt  had 
diminished  by  £2,000,000  per  annum  by  the  lapse  of  termi- 
nable annuities." 

That  this  was  a  tremendous  indictment  of  the  policy  of  the 
great  Liberal  financier  no  one  can  deny,  but  Lord  Beaconsfield 
made  it  still  stronger  by  showing  how  fallacious  was  the 
supposition  that  the  National  Debt  had  been  in  any  way 
reduced  and  how  utterly  untrustworthy  were  Mr.  Gladstone's 
promises  with  regard  to  retrenchment.  The  peroration  of  this 
speech  will  always  remain  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  invective 
ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  even  by  Mr.  Disraeli. 

0  2 
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After  denouncing  Mr.  Gladstone's  determination  to  make  the 
Income  Tax  a  permanent  feature  of  our  financial  system, 
instead  of  holding  it  in  reserve  for  times  of  trouble,  he  again, 
and  in  terms  which  there  was  no  possibility  of  misunder- 
standing, attacked  Mr.  Gladstone's  habit  of  endeavouring  to 
create  an  impression  that,  though  he  was  compelled  to  provide 
the  ways  and  means  for  a  profligate  expenditure,  he  was 
himself  an  economist  at  heart  who  would  gladly  cut  down 
expenditure  in  every  way.  "  The  right  hon.  gentleman,"  said 
he — having  a  moment  before  described  him  as  "  the  most 
profuse  Minister  that  ever  administered  the  affairs  of  this 
country  " — "  the  right  hon.  gentleman  never  proposes  a  vote — 
and  it  falls  to  him  to  propose  the  most  profuse  votes  that  any 
Minister  in  time  of  peace  ever  brought  forward — he  never  does 
this  without  an  intimation  that  he  does  not  sanction  in  his 
heart  the  expenditure  he  recommends  .  .  .  How  is  it 
that  that  party  which  preaches  retrenchment  and  reduction — 
who  believe  all  our  estimates,  especially  the  naval  and  military 
estimates,  are  much  too  extravagant,  who  are  opposed  to  fortifi- 
cations, and  who  do  not  much  like  iron  ships — how  is  it  that 
this  party  always  support  a  Minister  who  is  bringing  forward 
these  excessive  estimates  and  who  provides  for  this  enormous 
expenditure  ?  Well,  that  is  a  great  question.  This,  at  least, 
we  know — that  while  the  spendthrift  is  weeping  over  pence — 
while  this  penurious  prodigal  is  proposing  this  enormous 
expenditure — he  always  contrives  to  repeal  some  tax  to  gratify 
the  interests  or  prejudices  of  the  party  of  retrenchment.  No 
wonder,  then,  we  hear  no  longer  the  same  character  of  the 
Income  Tax.  No  wonder  we  are  no  longer  reminded  of  that 
compact    entered   into    by    the    House   and    accepted    by   the 
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country  for  its  gradual  and  permanent  abolition.  Unless  tlic 
House  expresses  on  a  fitting  occasion  its  opinion,  there  is  very 
little  hope  of  our  obtaining  any  redress  in  this  respect.  Well 
sir,  who  will  deny  that  this  position  of  affairs  is  peculiar  and 
perilous  ?  I  remember  some  years  ago,  when  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  at  the  head  of  a  small  and  select  party  of 
politicians,  not  then  absorbed  in  the  gulf  of  Liberalism,  that  we 
heard  much  prattle  about  political  morality.  What  then  most 
distinguished  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his  friends  was 
their  monopoly  of  that  admirable  quality.  They  were  per- 
petually thanking  God  that  they  were  not  as  other  men  and 
always  pointing  their  fingers  at  those  unfortunate  wights  who 
sat  opposite  to  them.  Now  we  see  the  end  of  '  political 
morality.'  We  see  the  position  to  which  '  political  morality  ' 
has  brought  the  finances  of  a  great  nation.  I  denounce  this 
system  as  one  detrimental  to  the  character  of  public  men  and 
most  injurious  to  the  fortunes  of  the  realm." 

Such  a  Budget  and  such  opposition  to  it  could  not  fail  to 
produce  an  enormous  effect,  and  before  the  Session  of  1862 
was  over  that  effect  bad  become  visible.  Everybody  was  more 
or  less  angry  with  the  excessive  expenditure  of  the  economical 
Government,  and  the  result  of  the  anger  was  seen  in  the 
motions  and  amendments  which  stood  in  the  notice  paper  for 
the  3rd  of  June.  They  are  so  remarkable  as  to  deserve 
copying  at  length. 

"  Mr.  Stansfeld  : — '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  the 
national  expenditure  is  capable  of  reduction  without  com- 
promising the  safety,  the  independence,  or  the  legitimate 
influence  of  the  country.' 

"Lord  Robert  Montagu,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Stansfeld's 
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motion  : — '  That  her  Majesty's  Government  alone  are  responsible 
to  the  House  for  the  supplies  which  her  Majesty  asks  the 
House  to  grant,  and  that  this  House  is  alone  responsible  for 
the  sums  which  have  been  voted.' 

"  Mr.  Horsman,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion  : 
■ — '  That  this  House,  while  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  economy  in  every  department  of  the  State,  and  especially 
mindful  of  that  necessity  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
country  and  its  finances,  is  of  opinion  that  the  sums  voted 
under  the  present  and  late  administration  in  the  military  and 
naval  service  of  the  country  have  not  been  greater  than  are 
required  for  its  security  at  home  and  the  protection  of  its 
interests  abroad.' 

"  Mr.  Griffiths,  as  an  amendment  to  Mr.  Horsman's  amend- 
ment : — '  To  leave  out  the  words  after  "  its  finances,"  and  to 
insert  the  words  "  will  always  be  ready  to  make  any  pecuniary 
sacrifice  that  may  be  necessaiy  to  maintain  the  honour,  the 
interests,  and  the  independence  of  the  country."  ' 

"Viscount  Palmerston — amendment  as  substitute  for  Mr. 
Stansfeld's  resolution: — 'That  this  House,  deeply  impressed 
with  the  necessity  of  economy  in  every  department  of  the 
State,  is  at  the  same  time  mindful  of  its  obligation  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  country  at  home  and  the  protection  of 
its  interests  abroad. 

" '  That  this  House  observes  with  satisfaction  the  decrease 
which  has  already  been  effected  in  the  national  expenditure, 
and  trusts  that  such  further  diminution  may  be  made  therein 
as  the  future  state  of  things  may  warrant.' 

"  Mr.  Walpole — amendment  to  Lord  Palmerston's  substitute 
for  Mr.  Stansfeld's  resolution  : — 'And  trusts  that  the  attention 
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of  the  Government  will  be  earnestly  directed  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  farther  reduction,  due  regard  being  had  to  the 
defence  of  the  country,  as  may  not,  only  equalize  the  revenue 
and  the  expenditure,  but  may  also  afford  the  means  of 
diminishing  the  burden  of  those  taxes  which  are  confessedly 
of  a  temporary  and  exceptional  chai-acter.'  " 

Tn   the    debate  which   followed  Lord  Palmerston  chose   to 
treat  the  question  at  issue  as  one  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, and  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  warlike  preparations  of 
the  French  Government,  who,  as  he  argued,  had  thirty-six  iron- 
clads built  or  building  whilst  we  had  only  twenty-five.     Mr. 
Disraeli   spoke  in   somewhat   stringent   terms   concerning  the 
impropriety  of  these  constant  disparaging  allusions  to  our  ally, 
whose  faithfulness  and  courtesy  had  been  more  than  sufficiently 
approved  by  his  treatment  of  this  country  during  the  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which  he  supported  the  just 
demands  of  England  during  the  remonstrances  in  the  matter  of 
the  Trent  outrage.     The  French  preparations  for  war  he  re- 
garded as  a  monstrous  fabrication — as  indeed  they  turned  out 
to  be  so  far  as  England  was  concerned — and  he  viewed  our 
relations  with  France  as  in  all  respects  satisfactory.     As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  the  debate  came  to  nothing.     Mr.  Stans- 
feld's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  302  in  a  House  of  436, 
and    Mr.   Walpole   withdrew  his    amendment    on    the   express 
ground  that  Lord  Derby  "had  no  wish  to  disturb   the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government." 

Before  the  end  of  the  Session  arrived,  however,  Mr.  Disraeli 
found  an  opportunity  of  again  exposing  the  fallacious  nature  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  policy.  He  had  spoken  on  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  of  fortifications,  criticising  the  proposal  with  some 
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severity,  but  his  groat  opportunity  was  on  the  night  of  the  1st 
of  August,  when  Mr.  Cobden,  who  had  given  notice  of  his  in- 
tention "  to  offer  observations  on  the  administration  of  the 
noble  lord  the  Member  for  Tiverton  in  relation  to  the  legisla- 
tion and  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House/'  made  a  most 
damaging  onslaught  on  Lord  Palmerston's  Government.  Mr 
Cobden,  in  a  word,  played  the  part  of  the  "  candid  friend ; " 
declared  that  the  Liberal  Government  had  pledged  itself  to 
Economy,  Non-intervention,  and  Reform,  and  had  deliberately 
broken  every  one  of  its  pledges.  With  all  that  mastery  of  detail 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  great  Free-Trader,  he  showed 
that  absolutely  and  relatively  the  Liberal  Government  was  in 
a  time  of  profound  peace  spending  more  per  head  of  the  popula- 
tion than  had  ever  been  spent  before,  and  that  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  he  had  actually 
asked  for  less  on  account  of  national  defence  by  ,£8,306,000 
than  did  Mr.  Gladstone  in  18G2.  All  the  increased  expenditure 
Mr.  Cobclen  put  down  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  he  entered 
into  an  ingenious  calculation  to  show  that,  "taking  into  account 
his  Afghan  Avars,  his  Chinese  wars,  his  Persian  war,  his  expedi- 
tions here,  there  and  everywhere  ....  the  least  I  can  put  the 
noble  lord  down  as  having  cost  the  country  must  be  £100,000,000 
sterling.  T  think,"  added  Mr.  Cobden,  "  the  noble  lord  with  all 
his  merits  is  very  dear  at  such  a  price." 

Lord  Palmerston  replied  to  Mr.  Cobden,  and  then  followed 
Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  most  sarcastic  vein.  He  had  been  greatly 
interested  in  the  discussion — he  could  not  be  otherwise.  It  was 
pleasant  in  Lucretian  fashion  for  those  who  sat  on  the  higher 
ground  to  watch  the  storm  and  tempest  which  were  working 
their  dreadful  will  on  the  disintegrated  and  demoralized  party 
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below  them.  But  he  had  to  recall  the  House  to  the  exact 
position  which  it  occupied.  The  existing  Parliament  had  come 
to  the  front  on  two  conditions.  It  was  to  pass  a  thoroughly 
democratic  Reform  Bill  and  it  was  to  extricate  the  country 
from  the  difficulties  of  her  position  with  relation  to  France. 
"  The  Government  was  formed  to  carry  a  democratic  Reform 
Bill  :  I  need  not  remind  the  House  that  no  Reform  Bill  of  any 
kind  has  been  carried."  The  passage  which  follows  will  not 
bear  condensation  : — "'  It  was  found,'  says  the  noble  lord,  '  that 
the  House  was  not  particularly  anxious  for  a  Reform  Bill,  ami 
the  country  did  not  care  much  for  it.'  Is  this  the  language  we 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  a  statesman  of  unprecedented  ex- 
perience— of  one  who  is  supposed  not  to  act  upon  very  grave 
matters  but  after  due  and  deep  reflection  ;  a  statesman  we 
assume  gifted  with  a  fine  observation  of  the  temper  of  the  times, 
and  actuated  by  some  sense  of  that  responsibility  which— though 
the  House,  as  we  are  told  to-night,  may  be  broken  up  into  frag- 
ments and  manipulated  by  a  dexterous  parliamentary  tactician 
— by  a  responsibility  which  I  still  hope  influences  the  con- 
duct of  a  British  Minister  ?  Why,  sir,  what  were  the  antece- 
dents of  the  noble  lord  on  this  question  of  Reform?  A  measure 
for  the  reconstruction  of  this  House  was  brought  forward  by 
the  late  Government,  and  it  was  opposed  by  the  noble  lord 
because  it  was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  sufficiently 
democratic.  Animated  by  that  conviction  and  influenced  by 
that  feeling  the  noble  lord  felt  himself  authorized  to  counsel 
a  course,  and  join  in  a  vote  which  he  knew  would  lead  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  existing  Parliament.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved, the  opinion  of  the  country  was  given — the  opinion  of 
the  country,  whatever  might  be  its  verdict  ....  and  after  the 
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dissolution  which  he  had  forced — after  the  public  judgment  of 
the  people  had  been  offered  for  his  consideration — the  noble 
lord  entered  into  a  confederacy,  attending  a  public  meeting  in  a 
public  place,  and  made  terms  with  the  leaders  of  those  con- 
venient sections  which  are  now  to  be  managed  in  violation  of 
the  traditions  and  spirit  of  the  English  constitution,  and  there 
and  then  entered  into  an  engagement  to  bring  forward  a  more 
democratic  Reform  Bill  than  their  predecessors  whom  he  had 
defeated.     And  is  it  to  be  tolerated  now  that  he  should  come 
forward   with  these  jests,   with  this  frivolous  levity,   and  tell 
the   parties   whom   he   has   deluded   and   the   people    in   the 
country   whom    he   has    disappointed,    that,   after   such    grave 
conduct,  with  such  an  opportunity  of  forming  an  opinion,  he 
finds    that    neither    the    Parliament    which    had    just    been 
elected,  nor  the  people  whom  he  had  just  left,  really  cared 
anything   at   all   about   Parliamentary   Reform,  and   treats   it 
as  one  of  those  manoeuvres  by  which  a  Minister  who  does  not 
rule  a  party  contrives  to  get  a  majority."     Mr.  Disraeli  went  on 
to  say  that  he  was  not  at  all  astonished  by  the  attitude  which 
Mr.Cobden — "a  sincere  member  of  the  Liberal  party,"  as  he  justly 
called  him — had  chosen  to  take  up.     The  country  had  a  right 
to  look  for  an  honest  measure  of  Reform,  and  the  noble  lord 
at  the  head  of  her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  right  to  treat 
Parliamentary  Reformers  "with  habitual  and  studied  contempt." 
Lord  Palmerston  in  effect  had   appropriated  the  proposals   of 
Mr.  Bright,  "  but   that  he   should  hold   up  to  scorn  the  man 
who  had  made  him  Minister — that  he  should  point  to  him  as 
the   man   whose    conduct    rendered    him   unable   to    carry  his 
Reform  policy  into   effect — appears  to  me,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"  an  ungenerous  indiscretion,  and  one  which  the  people  of  the 
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kingdom,  whatever  may  be  their  opinion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Birmingham,  cannot  approve  and  sanction." 

Turning  now  to  foreign  policy,  Mr.  Disraeli  reverted  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  was  really, 
if  not  nominally,  the  head  had  lost  the  confidence  of  the  country, 
because — apart  from  the  question  of  Reform — "  our  foreign 
relations  had  been  mismanaged  or  perverted,  and  that  a  war 
with  France  was  imminent,  in  consequence  of  the  short-sighted 
and  prejudiced  manner  in  which  we  had  upheld  the  interests 
of  Austria."  On  that  hypothesis  the  House  had  turned  out 
the  Government,  and  the  Liberal  Ministry  who  had  replaced 
them,  had  announced  that  they  intended  to  carry  on  the 
administration  of  foreign  affairs,  "  on  the  lines  chalked  out 
by  their  predecessors."  But  had  they  done  so  ?  Could  it  be 
denied,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  in  burning  words,  that  not  three 
months  had  passed  without  Lord  Palmerston  being  involved 
in  the  most  unseemly  and  the  most  violent  courses  with  the 
French  Government  ;  that  the  Foreign  Minister  had  authenti- 
cally informed  the  House  that  he  intended  to  look  for  new 
allies;  and  that  "on  every  public  occasion  on  which  the 
relations  of  the  two  countries  had  been  brought  under  dis- 
cussion  in  the  House,  those  discussions  arose  from  misunder- 
standings between  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries.  .  .  . 
The  noble  Lord  told  us  the  other  nisrht  that  there  existed 
between  the  Governments  of  England  and  France  the  most 
perfect  understanding  upon  all  matters  of  public  policy.  .  .  . 
If  there  be  that  perfect  understanding  between  the  two 
Governments,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  mystified  beyond  expression,  for  the  general  assumption 
not  only  of  England  but  of  Europe  is,  that  upon  all  these 
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matters  there  exist  at  this  very  moment  great  misunder- 
standing and  misapprehension  between  the  Governments  of 
England  and  France." 

After  a  few  words  of  indignant  reprehension  of  the  waste 
of  £12.000,000  which  had  been  perpetrated  in  the  Dockyards, 
of  the  "rash  and  imprudent  "  China  war,  and  of  the  squabbles 
between  the  Office  of  Works  and  the  Office  of  Woods,  Mr. 
Disraeli  referred  to  the  way  in  which  the  Colonies  had  been 
treated,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Colonial  Secretary 
had  announced  "that  he  should  witness  a  dissolution  of  the 
ties  between  the  Mother  Country  and  Canada  with  the  utmost 
cheerfulness."  The  Prime  Minister,  it  was  true,  had  repudiated 
this  view  of  the  case,  but  the  facts  remained,  and  on  those  facts 
Mr.  Disraeli  summed  up  the  evidence.  "  As  the  noble  Lord 
has  informed  us  that  he  no  longer  recognizes  the  existence 
of  any  parties  in  the  State,  but  that  he  looks  on  us  as  counters 
he  means  recklessly  to  play  with  for  the  gratification  of  his 
own  ambition,  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that,  although 
the  outraged  feelings  of  those  who  made  him  Minister  have 
to-night  been  expressed — I  believe  with  dignity  and  truth — 
by  the  honourable  member  for  Rochdale,  though  the  noble 
Lord  has  himself  admitted  that  so  far  as  this  Session  is 
concerned  he  has  little  to  pretend  to  which  can  recommend 
him  to  public  consideration,  but  falls  back  upon  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  Sessions  to  exeuse  the  shortcomings  which  he 
does  not  deny,  I  will  at  least  say  for  the  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  that  the  past  Session  is  a  Session  upon 
which  they  have  no  reason  to  look  back  as  a  party  with  regret. 
.  .  To  build  up  a  community  not  upon  Liberal  opinions,  which 
any  man  may  fashion  to  his  fancy,  but  upon  popular  principles, 
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which  assert  equal  rights  civil  and  religious  ;  to  uphold  the 
institutions  of  the  country  because  they  are  the  embodiment 
of  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation  and  protect  us  alike 
from  individual  tyranny  and  popular  outrage  ;  equally  to  resist 
democracy  and  oligarchy,  and  favour  kthat  principle  of  free 
aristocracy  which  is  the  only  basis  and  security  for  consti- 
tutional government ;  to  be  vigilant  to  guard  and  prompt 
to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  country,  but  to  hold  aloof 
from  that  turbulent  diplomacy  which  only  distracts  the  mind 
of  a  people  from  internal  improvement ;  to  lighten  taxation  ; 
frugally  but  wisely  to  administer  the  public  treasure ;  to 
favour  popular  education,  because  it  is  the  best  guarantee 
for  public  order;  to  defend  local  government  and  to  be 
as  jealous  of  the  rights  of  the  working  man  as  of  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  Senate — these 
were  once  the  principles  which  regulated  Tory  statesmen, 
and  I  for  one  have  no  wish  that  the  Tory  party  should  ever 
be  in  power  unless  they  practise  them." 

This  debate  practically  closed  the  Session.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  7th  of  August,  having 
succeeded  in  passing  five  measures  of  sufficient  importance  to 
call  for  mention  in  the  Koyal  Speech.  They  were,  an  Act  for 
further  amending  the  Poor  Law,  by  giving  additional  powers  to 
Guardians  ;  a  Land  Transfer  Act ;  an  Act  for  regulating  Paro- 
chial Assessments  ;  an  Act  for  establishing  uniformity  of 
Weights  and  Measures  in  Ireland,  and  an  Act  for  re^ulatin"- 
Merchant  Shipping — a  tale  of  legislative  work  which  will 
probably  explain  the  contemptuous  tone  in  which  the  Con- 
servative party  spoke  of  the  Government. 

The  autumn  of  1862  was  a  time  of  considerable  excitement. 
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The  so-called  "  Rebellion  "  in  the  United  States  was  a  subject 
which  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  and  unhappily  the  tongues 
and  pens  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  were  not  careful  to  disguise 
their  leaning  to  the  side  of  the  South,  or  their  belief  in  the  im- 
pending break-up  of  the  Union.  Lord  John  Russell  was  indeed 
tolerably  prudent,  though  less  reticent  than  he  might  have 
been  ;  whilst  Mr.  Gladstone  made  in  October  one  of  the  most 
imprudent  speeches  ever  uttered  after  dinner.  Mr.  Jefferson 
Davis,  he  said,  had  succeeded  in  making  the  Southern  States 
an  "independent  nation."  The  Alabama  had  sailed  only  a 
month  before,  and  this  speech,  coming  as  it  did  immediately 
after  that  untoward  affair,  and  whilst  the  diplomatic  victory 
of  England  in  the  Trent  affair  was  still  fresh  in  the  public 
mind  of  America,  not  unnaturally  created  an  impression  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  England  would  be  only 
too  glad  when  the  moment  for  the  final  disruption  of  the 
Union  arrived.  In  Europe  there  were  other  complications. 
The  demands  of  Prussia  upon  Denmark  had  already  begun  to 
assume  shape,  and  Lord  John  Russell,  with  his  incurable  habit 
of  intermeddling  in  every  trouble  of  other  States,  had  written 
a  peculiarly  unwise  despatch — even  for  him — recommending 
Denmark  to  give  to  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  all  that  the 
Germanic  Confederation  asked  for  them,  and  also  to  erect 
Schleswig  into  an  autonomous  State.  Meanwhile,  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  were  going  on, 
and  Denmark  was  beginning  to  hope  that  in  the  troubles  which 
were  very  obviously  coming  upon  her,  England  would  give  her 
both  moral  and  material  support. 

All   these  subjects  and  a  good  many  more — including  the 
offer  of  the  throne  of  Greece  to  Prince  Alfred,  aud  the  Lan- 
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cashire  Cotton  Famine — were  touched  upon  in  the  lengthy 
document  read  to  Parliament  by  the  Commissioners  who 
opened  the  Session  on  the  5th  of  February.  The  Speech  from 
the  Throne  was,  however,  remarkable  rather  for  what  it  omitted 
than  for  what  it  said.  There  was  nothing  about  Reform, 
nothing  about  retrenchment  of  expenditure,  nothing  about 
future  legislation,  save  a  vague  promise  that  "  various  measures 
of  public  usefulness  and  improvement "  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  meagre  programme 
should  be  criticised  somewhat  severely  by  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  indeed  move  an  amendment  to  the 
Address,  but  he  criticised  the  conduct  of  the  Government  with  no 
inconsiderable  force.  The  Opposition,  he  pointed  out,  had  been 
careful  to  refrain  from  embarrassing  Ministers,  and  had  worked 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  American 
conflict.  "I  was,  therefore,"  he  went  on,  "surprised  and,  indi- 
vidually speaking,  somewhat  mortified  when  I  found  that  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  her  Majesty's  Government  commis- 
sioned one  of  their  members  to  repair  to  the  chief  seats  of 
industry  to  announce,  as  I  understood  it,  an  entire  change  in 
the  policy  which  they  had  throughout  supported  and  sanc- 
tioned." He  urged  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  declaration  could  not 
be  treated  as  a  mistake  or  an  accident,  that  it  was  an  official 
statement,  and  that  if  it  meant  anything  at  all,  it  meant  that 
the  Government  were  prepared  to  recognise  the  Southern 
States,  although  no  one  could  contend  that  anything  had 
occurred  to  Avarrant  such  a  change  of  policy.  He  condemned 
also,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  vacillation  of  the  Government 
and  the  diversity  of  their  opinions,  which  could  not  fail  to  bo  a 
source  of  great  diplomatic  trouble  in  the  future.     "  But  what- 
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ever  may  have  been  the  disinclination  of  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  conflict  between  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  objection  to 
interference  in  other  countries.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the 
state  of  affairs,  they  appear  to  have  employed  the  autumn  in 
interfering  in  almost  every  part  of  the  world  except  America." 
But  whilst  papers  were  promised  about  Greece,  Italy,  and  Den- 
mark, nothing  was  said  about  China,  and  yet  China  was  then  a 
subject  of  the  greatest  interest.  The  Taeping  rebellion  had 
then  begun,  and  English  officers  were  being  enlisted  in  support 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  Was  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked,  a  desir- 
able state  of  things  ?  would  it  not  tend  to  involve  us  in  another 
Chinese  War  ?  and  finally,  was  such  a  war,  which  was  certain  to 
lead  to  an  increase  of  taxation,  desirable  ?  The  Government 
had  promised  retrenchment.  He  hoped  the  promise  would  be 
kept,  not  by  cutting  down  expenditure,  but  by  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  which  would  not  lead  to  expenditure.  Such  a  policy 
would  be  like  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  not  a  policy  of 
intrigue,  not  a  policy  of  sensation,  not  a  policy  of  surprise,  but 
a  genuinely  Conservative  and  national  one — a  policy  which  would 
not  lead  to  mistakes  such  as  those  which  Lord  John  Russell  had 
perpetrated  with  reference  to  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question, 
to  the  difficulty  about  the  residence  of  the  Pope,  to  the  Suez 
Canal,  to  the  Greek  insurrection  and  to  the  Ionian  Islands. 
On  the  last  point  Mr.  Disraeli  was  especially  urgent,  pointing 
to  the  fact  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  opposed  the  construction 
of  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  on  the  express 
ground  that  it  would  endanger  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  yet  by  the  proposed  cession  of  these  islands  to 
Greece,  he  was  doing  far  more  in    this  way,  and   was,  as    a 
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matter  of  fact,  reversing  the  policy  which  the  country  had 
deliberately  adopted.  "  It  is  idle  to  meet  us  by  arguing  the  case 
on  a  technical  term,  and  to  tell  us  that  we  are  not  the  possessors 
of  the  island  but  only  the  protectors.  .  .  .  Are  difficult  questions 
like  the  cession  of  a  province  to  be  settled  by  special  pleading- 
such  as  this  ?  .  .  .  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  route 
to  our  Indian  possessions  has  been  changed,  and  whatever  the 
intention  of  the  treaties  of  1815,  the  country  has  been  con- 
stantly congratulated  on  having  a  chain  of  Mediterranean 
garrisons  which  secured  our  Indian  empire.  .  .  .  Professors  and 
rhetoricians  find  a  s}Tstem  for  every  contingency,  and  a  principle 
for  every  chance  ;  but  you  are  not  going,  I  hope,  to  leave  the 
destinies  of  the  British  Empire  to  prigs  and  pedants.  The 
statesmen  who  construct,  and  the  warriors  who  achieve,  are  only 
influenced  by  the  instinct  of  power  and  animated  by  the  love  of 
country.  Those  are  the  feelings  and  those  the  methods  which 
form  empires.  There  may  be  grave  questions  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  obtaining  wealth — some  may  be  in  favour  of  the  protec- 
tion of  domestic  and  colonial  interests,  some  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, or  some,  of  what  I  am  quite  surprised  has  now  become 
so  modish — of  commercial  treaties  and  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments for  the  advantage  of  commercial  exchange — propositions 
which  used  to  be  scouted  in  this  House  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  either  in  or  out  of  this  House,  that  the  best  mode  of 
preserving  wealth  is  power.  A  country,  and  especially  a  maritime 
country,  must  get  possession  of  the  strong  places  of  the  world. 
I  have  heard  no  argument  to  justify  the  course  her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  pursued,  or  the  expectations  they  have  held  out 
relative  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  .  .  .  You  propose  to  give  these 
settlements,  which  have  been  fostered  by  the  power  of  England, 
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and  which  abound  in  wealth  and  public  spirit,  to  the  Provi- 
sional Government  of  what  at  present  certainly  is  a  distracted 
country.  Whatever  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  I  trust  we 
shall  not  precipitately  adopt  a  policy  which  appears  to  me  to 
have  been  taken  up  with  some  caprice,  and  which  may  lead  to 
serious  consequences."  Mr.  Disraeli  probably  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  hope  which  he  expressed  in  these  words  would 
not  be  fulfilled.  The  Speech  from  the  Throne  upon  which  he 
was  speaking  had  announced  that  if  the  Greeks  could  find 
somebody  to  assume  the  task  of  governing  them,  and  "  if  in 
such  a  state  of  things  the  Republic  of  the  Seven  Islands  should 
declare  a  deliberate  wish  to  be  united  to  the  kingdom  of 
Greece,  her  Majesty  would  be  prepared  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  for  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  November, 
181- 5,  by  which  that  Republic  was  reconstituted  and  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  Crown."  The  meaning  of 
those  words  could  not  be  misunderstood.  They  conveyed  an 
intimation  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  had  deliberately  determined  to  complicate  still  further 
the  much  vexed  Eastern  Question,  and  to  add  another  to  the 
many  elements  of  difficulty  already  existing  with  relation  to 
it.  The  Ionian  Islands  were  forthwith  ceded  to  Greece,  Lord 
Palmerston  defending  the  act  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  never  been  the  property  of  England,  but 

hat  she  merely  exercised  a  protectorate  which  was  terminable 
at  will. 

Lord  Russell's  Government  was  not  much  more  fortunate  in 
other  matters  of  foreign  policy  during  this  Session.  He  had 
chosen  to  intermeddle  in  the  usual  half-hearted  way  in  the 

affairs  of  Poland  ;  writing  despatches  that  meant  nothing  and 
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could  lead  to  nothing  save  exasperation  on  the  part  of  the 
Russian  Government,  and  the  excitement  of  perfectly  baseless 
hopes  on  that  of  the  Poles.  However  much  the  English  people 
might  pity  the  sufferings  of  Poland,  and  however  great  might 
be  their  indignation  at  Russian  treachery  and  Russian  cruelty, 
it  was  quite  understood  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  pro- 
bability of  England's  ever  entering  upon  a  war  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Polish  integrity.  Nothing  but  mischief  could  therefore 
be  anticijDated  from  remonstrances  addressed  to  Russia  which 
we  were  not  prepared  practically  to  support,  and  the  only 
possible  effect  of  which  must  be  to  stimulate  that  spirit  of 
conspiracy  which  is  the  bane  of  Poland.  When  therefore 
Mr.  Hennessey  brought  forward  his  motion  calling  for  active 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  that  country,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
seized  the  opportunity  of  condemning  at  once  the  proposition 
of  the  versatile  member  for  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
meddling  propensities  of  her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
meaning  of  Mr.  Hennessey's  address  he  interpreted  as  being 
that  Ministers  were  not  to  pass  over  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Poland  in  silence ;  that  they  were  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
rights  under  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  and  to  take  every  other  step 
which  lay  within  their  power  to  procure  favourable  treatment 
for  the  Poles.  That  did  not  necessarily  mean  war,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  so  interpreted,  but  he  wished  the 
address  to  be  withdrawn  rather  than  have  it  adopted  by  the 
House,  emasculated  in  its  language  or  changed  in  its  expres- 
sions. Poland  itself  he  declared  to  have  suffered  more  from 
political  sentimentality  than  any  other  State  of  Europe,  and  he 
commented  with  some  severity  on  those  Poles  who  had  been 
living  in  Paris  and  London  in  comparative  luxury  year  after  year, 
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and  who  had  so  lived  by  stimulating  their  countrymen  to  useless 
revolt.  The  same  views  were  expressed  in  the  debate  of  the 
22nd  of  June,  when  Mr.  Hennessey  again  raised  a  discussion  on 
Polish  affairs,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Palmerston  laid  great 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had 
"advised  a  cessation  of  hostilities."  "Is  the  Government  of 
Russia,"  lie  ashed,  "in  communication  with  the  Government 
established  by  the  insurgents  ?  Where  is  that  Government  ? 
If  it  be,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  a  secret  Government, 
how  is  the  Russian  Government  to  take  measures  to  obtain  a 
cessation  of  hostilities  ? "  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
soundness  and  statesmanlike  character  of  the  position  thus 
taken  up,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  injured  the  popularity 
of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  retarded  the  advent  of  the  Tory  party  to 
power  in  this  country  in  no  small  degree.  That  "  political 
sentimentality,"  which  had  all  but  deified  Kossuth  and  apotheo- 
sised  Garibaldi,  and  which  had  dealt  with  the  exploits  of  both 
as  the  achievements  of  the  gods,  seized  upon  the  supporters  of 
Poland  and  caused  them  to  speak  of  all  who  did  not  pronounce 
"  shibboleth  "  in  their  particular  way  as  the  enemies  of  popular 
liberty  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  result  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
who  had  fought  the  battle  of  the  people  of  England-  against 
Whig  encroachments  and  Whig  measures  of  disfranchisement 
for  more  than  thirty  years,  was  held  up  to  popular  execration 
as  the  supporter  of  tyranny  and  the  friend  of  reaction  because 
he  refused  his  support  to  a  policy  which  was  humiliating  to 
England  and  of  no  benefit  to  the  unhappy  insurgents  of  Poland. 
The  difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  a  conspicuous 
journal,  which  at  times  imagines  itself  the  organ  of  the  Tory 
party — Avholly  erroneously,  by  the  way — took  up  the  defence 
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of  Russia,  and  almost  alone  amongst  English  newspapers, 
applauded  the  doings  of  the  Russian  Government.  A  belief 
was  thus  created  that  the  Tories  approved  the  atrocities  which 
accompanied  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  and  of  that 
belief  the  supporters  of  the  Government  made  the  fullest  use. 

In  full  accord  with  his  reiterated  protests  against  the 
"  meddle  and  muddle  "  foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs — a  phrase, 
by  the  way,  which  was  not  invented  until  the  opening  of  the 
next  Session,  when  it  was  used  by  Lord  Derby  in  his  speech  on 
the  Address — was  the  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one 
of  the  debates  on  the  squabble  with  Brazil.  The  question  of 
Mr.  Christie's  conduct  had  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  House  in  an  irregular  way  on  the  motion  for  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill.  Lord  Beaeonsfield  ex- 
pressed the  strongest  dislike  for  these  desultory  discussions,  and 
reminded  Lord  Palmerston  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  speech 
he  had  "attacked  first  the  Brazilian  Government,  then  the 
Brazilian  nation  and  their  state  of  civilization ;  then  he  attacked 
the  American  Minister  at  Rio,  and  finally  he  attacked  the 
British  merchants  in  Brazil.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  that 
even  General  Webb  (the  American  Minister)  has  some  friends 
here  who  may  take  up  his  cause,  and  then  we  shall  have  the 
noble  lord  indulging  again  in  those  instructive  and  inspiriting 
attacks  on  foreign  countries,  which,  though  they  may  be  very 
amusing,  certainly. do  not  tend  to  a  conciliatory  course  of 
diplomacy."  In  the  same  spirit  again  he  criticised  the  Whig 
policy  with  regard  to  Italy — a  policy  of  perpetual  interference, 
intrigue,  and  "  eras  of  moral  support."  "  Since  the  death  of 
Cavour,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  the  programme  of  the  national 
party  in  Italy  has  been  '  movement,  development,  unity,  Rome/ 
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■ — immense  words,  verba  sesquipedalia — used  by  men  of  very 
little  minds  and  very  slight  resources.  What  have  they  leant 
upon  ?  They  have  leant  upon  the  support  of  England.  In  the 
English  Parliament  some  gentlemen,  if  not  with  the  absolute 
co-operation  of,  at  least  with  social  encouragement  from  the 
noble  lord,  constantly  brought  forward  the  subject  of  the  state 
of  Italy.  It  was  let  out  like  a  bag  fox,  and  followed  with  a  full 
halloo.  Every  year  we  had  the  noble  Lord  presented  to  us  as 
the  regenerator  of  Italy,  the  saviour  of  the  country,  and  the 
performance  ended  with  invectives  directed  against  the  Pope, 
and  a  promise.  .  .  .  that  Rome  should  be  the  capital  of  a 
United  Italy  before  the  end  of  the  Session.  .  .  .  And 
now,"  he  went  on,  "where  has  all  this  ended?  Cavour  with- 
drawn from  the  scene — no  commanding  mind  in  Italy ;  France 
naturally  jealous  of  our  uncertain  and  irritating  policy  ;  Rome 
alarmed  ;  Rome  and  France  leagued  against  the  unity  of  Italy  ; 
the  noble  Lord  conducting  a  policy  of  words,  speeches  and 
despatches  ;  and  the  Italian  Government,  without  a  leader,  still 
hanging  on  the  accents  of  English  Ministers,  perpetually 
adopting  a  line  which  nothing  could  justify  except  commanding 
genius  and  commanding  legions,  and  holding  out  to  the  people 
the  immediate  expectation  of  Rome  being  made  their  capital  by 
the  overpowering  interference  of  their  English  ally." 

The  Budget  was  brought  in  on  the  1 6th  April,  but  it  was 
a  tame  and  uninteresting  series  of  proposals  which  called  for 
none  of  that  elaborate  criticism  which  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion usually  bestowed  upon  Liberal  finance.  Its  principal 
features  were  the  reduction  of  the  Tea  Duty  to  Is.  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  exemption  from  Income  Tax  accorded  to  Chari- 
table Corporations.      The  latter  proposal  created  an  enormous 
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amount  of  excitement  outside,  and  in  deference  to  the  clamour 
of  the  public  it  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  remark 
upon  the  subject,  nor  in  fact  did  he  speak  much,  except  upon 
questions  of  foreign  policy,  during  the  Session.  Parliament 
was  prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  28th  of  July.  The  Royal 
Speech  contains  eighteen  long  paragraphs,  seven  of  which 
relate  to  foreign  affairs,  one  to  India,  and  one  to  New  Zealand. 
Three  only  relate  to  accomplished  legislation — the  Acts  for 
augmenting  the  incomes  of  small  benefices,  for  the  revision  of  a 
portion  of  the  Statute  Book,  and  for  placing  the  volunteer  force 
on  a  better  footing,  being  the  only  outcome  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Legislature.  The  country  had,  however,  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  some  efforts  at  diplomatic  intervention  had 
been  made  in  behalf  of  Poland,  that  Brazil  had  quarrelled  with 
England,  that  we  were  going  to  war  with  Japan  and  that  war 
was  threatening  in  New  Zealand. 

The  Recess  was  politically  as  uninteresting  as  the  Session 
had  been  as  regarded  home  politics.  Its  most  notable 
incident  was  the  delivery  of  a  speech  by  Earl  Russell  at 
Blairgowrie,  in  the  course  of  which  he  expressed  his  opinion 
that  so  far  as  Reform  was  concerned  England  was  entitled  to 
"  Rest  And  Be  Thankful."  There  was,  however,  plenty  of 
activity  in  foreign  affairs,  and  before  the  Session  began  war  had 
all  but  broken  out  between  Denmark  and  her  German  neigh- 
bours. That  matter  naturally  formed  the  subject  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  when  Parliament  was 
opened  by  Commission  on  the  4th  of  February,  1864.  The 
Japanese  difficulty,  the  New  Zealand  war,  and  the  cession  of 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  also  referred  to,  but  the  programme 
for  the  Session  was  extraordinarily  meagre,  being  summed  up 
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in  the  stereotyped  announcement  copied  from  the  Speech  of  the 
preceding  year  that  "  various  measures  of  public  usefulness 
would  be  submitted  for  consideration." 

Mr.  Disraeli,  in  a  speech  not  very  long  but  certainly  very 
pungent,  criticised  the  shortcomings  of  this  manifesto  of  the 
Government,  dwelling  first  upon  the  fact  that  while  the 
patience  of  the  sufferers  by  the  cotton  famine  in  Lancashire 
was  duly  commended,  nothing  whatever  had  been  said  about 
the  patience  with  which  the  agricultural  distress  in  Ireland 
which  had  lasted  for  now  three  years  had  been  borne  by  the 
people  of  that  countiy.  Emigration  from  thence  was  going  on 
at  an  unprecedented  rate  and  that  was  a  matter  which  he  could 
not  regard  with  complacency  or  even  indifference.  He  com- 
plained also  of  the  absence  from  the  Speech  of  any  allusion  to 
the  American  war,  and  of  any  declaration  that  the  Government 
intended  to  pursue  the  policy  which  it  had  pursued  hitherto 
and  which  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  A  good  deal 
had  occurred  during  the  Recess  which  led  to  a  general  fear 
lest  there  should  be  some  deviation  from  strict  neutrality. 
Further  he  asked  for  information  about  China,  where  the  old 
difficulty  of  English  officers  taking  part  in  the  civil  war  still 
continued.  On  the  Polish  question,  he  observed  that  although 
the  Government  promised  to  use  its  best  endeavours  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  nothing  was  said  of  certain  diplomatic  pro- 
positions which  were  understood  to  have  been  made  by  France 
and  which  might  have  had  the  effect  of  removing  some  of  the 
irritation  which  existed  and  some  of  the  misapprehension  which 
was  known  to  prevail.  The  greatest  omission  of  all  with  regard 
to  foreign  affairs  was,  however,  that  of  the  customary  assurance 
that   her  Majesty  continued    to    receive    from   foreign   powers 
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declarations  of  good  will.  That  omission  he  thought  ominous, 
and  it  forced  the  critics  of  the  Government  to  take  a  review 
of  the  situation.  "Taking  a  general  view"  said  he  "of  our 
foreign  relations,  what  strikes  me  as  their  principal  feature  is 
their  utter  confusion.  Everything  is  in  an  inconsistent  condi- 
tion— sometimes  approaching  even  to  the  incoherent.  Every- 
thing appears  to  be  done  with  a  total  want  of  system,  and  we 
are  forcad  to  asked  ourselves  daily  this  question — '  what  arc 
our  objects,  and  who  are  our  allies.' '  In  the  case  of  Russia 
Ministers  had  stimulated  insurrection,  "and  then  in  the  midst 
of  the  tumult  and  the  conflagration  they  suddenly  drew  up. 
Their  conduct  became  involved  in  perplexity  and  ambiguity,  and 
they  never  once  relapsed  into  frankness  except  at  the  last  to  de- 
clare that  on  no  consideration  whatever  would  they  go  to  Avar  in 
favour  of  a  policy  which  in  justice  to  Poland  and  the  Poles  they 
never  should  have  adopted  unless  they  were  prepared  in  reality 
to  support  it."  With  reference  to  the  Ionian  Islands  he  pointed 
out  that  although  the  cession  of  that  portion  of  British  territory 
was  a  step  concerning  which  the  gravest  doubts  were  enter- 
tained, it  was  one  which  might  become  desirable  if  we  wished 
to  strengthen  and  consolidate  the  power  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece.  But  no  sooner  had  the  cession  been  decided  on  than 
the  greater  part  of  its  value  was  taken  away  by  the  imposition 
of  two  conditions— the  neutralisation  of  the  territory  and  the 
destruction  of  the  fortifications.  The  refusal  of  England  to 
attend  the  proposed  Congress  on  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  he 
considered  an  affront  to  France  and  not  merely  to  the  French 
Emperor  who  had  proposed  it,  and  he  expressed  the  deepest 
regret  that  the  Government  could  find  nothing  better  than  a 
sneer  for  its  reply. 
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Turning  then  to  the  great  question  of  the  day,  the  impending 
war  between  Germany  and  Denmark,  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed 
his  bewilderment  and  surprise  at  the  fact  that  although  a  great 
part  of  the  Royal  Speech  was  occupied  by  references  to  this 
question  there  was  absolutely  no  expression  of  opinion — no 
declaration  of  policy.  At  the  same  time  the  unfortunate 
despatch  of  Earl  Russell  (of  the  24th  of  Sept.,  1862,  in  which 
he  had  recommended  Denmark  to  give  an  autonomy  to 
Schleswig,  and  to  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  all  that  the  German 
Confederation  asked  for  them)  was  notoriously  considered  by 
the  extreme  German  party  as  an  indication  that  the  English 
Government  was  strongly  biassed  in  its  favour.  He  referred 
then  to  the  debate  which  had  been  raised  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Horsman  on  the  last  night  of  the  preceding  Session  and  re- 
minded the  House  of  the  speech  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  that 
occasion,  "  in  which  he  declared,  while  duly  acknowledging  the 
relations  of  Holstein  to  the  German  Diet,  that  if  the  border 
was  passed  Denmark  would  find  that  she  was  not  alone  in  the 
quarrel— I  ask  the  House — I  ask  both  sides  of  the  House  with 
equal  confidence — whether  the  necessary  effect  of  that  speech 
was  not,  what  Ave  all  know  now  it  was,  to  encourage  a  party 
that  never  required  any  encouragement,  namely  the  extreme 
Danish  party.  Therefore,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  in  this  grave 
question  of  Germany  and  Denmark,  the  same  confusion,  the 
same  inconsistency,  the  same  incohei'ency  and  the  same 
oppositeness  which  I  have  traced  throughout  the  whole  dij3lo- 
matic  conduct  of  her  Majesty's  Government  are  to  be  found." 
He  protested  against  the  line  which  Ministers  seemed  pre- 
pared to  adopt — that  of  taking  their  policy  from  the  House 
instead  of  taking  the  initiative  themselves.     "What  T  wish  to 
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impress  upon  the  House  is  that  that  is  by  no  means  our  duty. 
If  there  be  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  which  no  one  has 
ever  challenged,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  declare 
peace  and  war  without  the  interference  of  Parliament,  by  her 
Majesty  alone  under  the  advice  of  her  responsible  Ministers. 
....  The  condition  of  Europe  is  no  doubt  one  of  a  grave  cha- 
racter, and  upon  the  conduct  of  the  English  Government  and 
upon  the  conduct  of  Parliament  much  depends.  But  it  is  for 
the  Government  to  frame  a  policy  and  recommend  it  to  us  ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  it  is  brought  before  us,  if  it  be 
a  wise  policy,  the  House  will  unanimously  support  them  :  for  I 
have  always  seen  that  when  foreign  affairs  have  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  House  there  has  been  an  absence  of  party 
strife.  But  let  us  be  sure  about  the  policy  we  are  pursuing. 
Let  us  be  quite  sure,  if  we  go  to  war,  first  of  all  that  it  is  a 
necessary  and  just  Avar,  and  secondly,  if  now  necessary,  whether 
it  might  not  have  been  prevented  by  more  skilful  manage- 
ment." 

Throughout  the  spring  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  constantly 
spoke  in  this  strain.  The  papers  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
question  ought  unquestionably,  according  to  Parliamentary  pre- 
cedent, to  have  been  produced  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
but  it  was  only  after  repeated  inquiries  urged  in  the  strongest 
manner  that  Lord  Palmerston's  characteristic  indisposition  to  take 
the  House  into  his  confidence  was  overcome.  When  the  papers 
were  produced  at  last,  and  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  negotia- 
tions had  been  resumed,  considerable  dissatisfaction  was  of  course 
both  felt  and  expressed.  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  expression  to  some 
feeling  of  this  kind  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  on  the  eve  of 
the  Conference  of  London,  which  Lord  Russell's  diplomacy  had 
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succeeded  in  bringing  about,  he  took  part  in  the  debate  on  Mr. 
Bernal  Osborne's  motion  that  "it  is  both  unjust  and  inexpedient 
to  insist  on  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  London,  1852,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  order  of  succession  in  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wiff  and  Holstein  as  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  Dano- 
German  dispute." 

The  speech  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  on  this  occasion 
was  sufficiently  characteristic.  He  referred  to  that  on  the 
Address  which  has  just  been  cited,  dwelling  with  more 
emphasis  than  before  on  the  way  in  which  under  the  guidance 
of  Lord  Russell  this  country  had  led  on  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
in  the  matter  of  Poland,  only  to  leave  him  in  the  end  in  a 
position  which  was  not  one  of  dignity  or  self  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  That  conduct  he  urged  had  weakened  our 
influence,  and  when  it  was  followed  up  by  a  refusal  to  join  in 
the  Emperor's  proposal  for  a  Congress  on  the  Danish  question 
it  had  created  an  impression  that  the  Anglo-French  alliance 
had  been  shaken  and  that  consequently  the  war  then  raging 
had  been  brought  about.  He  protested  against  the  notion  that 
every  criticism  of  the  Government  should  be  treated  as  a 
motion  of  want  of  confidence,  as  well  as  against  that  which 
seemed  to  underlie  the  speeches  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  that  if  the  Opposition  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government  it  was  their  duty  to  bring  forward  a 
policy  of  their  own.  And  finally  he  protested  against  the 
motion  before  the  House,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  attempt  to 
impose  upon  the  House  of  Commons  the  task  of  laying  down 
the  bases  of  a  Conference.  He  concluded  his  speech  by  asking 
in  emphatic  terms  for  a  declaration  of  the  Government  policy. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  originate  as  it  was  the 
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duty  of  the  Opposition  to  criticise,  and  he  therefore  asked  for  the 
remaining  papers  on  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question,  and  for 
a  distinct  declaration  of  the  intentions  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
Government.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  he  obtained 
for  answer  a  declaration  that  the  disclosure  of  the  intentions  of 
the  Government  on  the  eve  of  the  Conference  would  be  inconve- 
nient and  prejudicial.  The  Conference  met  in  due  course.  Earl 
Russell  proposed  an  armistice  which  was  agreed  to  for  a  month, 
and  finally  the  Conference  having  failed  and  war  having  recom- 
menced, Mr.  Disraeli  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence 
on  the  ground  that  "while  the  course  pursued  by  her  Majesty's 
Government  had  failed  to  maintain  their  avowed  policy  of  up- 
holding the  integrity  and  independence  of  Denmark,  it  had 
lowered  the  just  influence  of  this  country  in  the  counsels  of 
Europe  and  thereby  diminished  the  securities  for  peace." 

After  pointing  out  that  England  was  no  more  bound  by 
the  Treaty  of  1852  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Denmark 
than  were  France  and  Russia,  and  that  on  moral  grounds  there 
was  even  less  reason  for  her  taking  up  the  position  of  a 
partizan,  he  went  on  to  trace  the  history  of  the  relations 
of  Denmark  with  the  German  Diet.  Ministers  had  thought  it 
their  duty  to  interfere  when  those  relations  became  strained, 
but  the  wisdom  of  their  doing  so  was  doubtful,  seeing  that 
the  question  at  issue  was  purely  Federal  in  its  character. 
They  might,  however,  defend  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  in  itself  so  large,  that  it  became  of  international 
importance.  This  interference  entailed  a  long  controversy, 
which  resulted  in  the  famous  despatch  of  September  1802, 
and  that  in  turn  was  followed  by  the  equally  famous  speech 
of  Lord  Palmerston  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
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Of  that  speech  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  declared  that 
it  was  "  a  clear,  statesmanlike,  and  manly  declaration  of  policy, 
and  not  a  hurried  or  hasty  expression  of  opinion.  .  .  .  The 
occasion  was  arranged.  .  .  .  He  wanted  the  disquietude  of 
the  public  mind  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  especially 
to  be  soothed  and  satisfied,  and  he  knew  that  he  could  not 
arrive  at  such  a  desirable  result  more  happily  and  completely 
than  by  a  frank  exposition  of  +he  policy  of  the  Government. 
Sir,"  he  went  on,  "  it  is  my  business  to-night  to  vindicate 
the  noble  lord  from  those  who  have  treated  this  declara- 
tion of  policy  as  one  used  onry  to  amuse  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  am  here  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  that  decla- 
ration." Then  from  the  Blue  Book  he.  produced  several 
citations,  to  show  that  at  the  time  that  speech  was  made, 
and  for  some  time  before  and  after,  the  Ambassadors  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna  had  been  instructed  in  this  sense. 
Further,  he  went  on  to  argue  that  the  j)olicy  besides  being 
a  definite  one  was  a  wise  and  judicious  one,  inasmuch  as 
it  was  cordially  endorsed  by  France  and  even  invited  by 
her.  When,  however,  England  made  overtures  to  France 
on  this  subject  in  the  following  September,  they  were  very 
coldly  received,  the  reason  unquestionably  being  the  manner 
in  which  Earl  Russell  had  blown  hot  and  cold  alternately 
in  the  matter  of  Poland,  and  had  placed  France  in  a  false 
and  humiliating  position  as  regarded  Europe.  All  this  was 
proved  by  successive  extracts  from  the  Blue  Book,  and  from 
the  same  source  the  speaker  drew  also  proofs  of  the  almost 
absolute  threats  which,  even  up  to  the  date  when  it  was 
decided  that  "  Federal  Execution "  should  be  put  in  force, 
Earl  Russell  was  dispatching  to  Prussia  to  warn  her  against 
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going  to  war  for  the  purpose  of  annexation.  Then,  after 
a  renewal  of  negotiations  with  all  the  Powers,  came  the 
opening  of  Parliament.  Just  before  that  event  took  place — 
on  the  24th  of  January — Earl  Russell  again  made  over- 
tures to  France,  and  was  received  with  even  more  colduess 
than  before ;  a  fact  upon  which  Mr.  Disraeli  relied  to 
prove  that  "the  just  influence  of  England  was  lowered  in 
another  quarter  of  Europe."  Then  running  briefly  over  the 
way  in  which  the  Government  had  evaded  discussion  by 
keeping  back  papers,  how  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress 
had  been  veiled  in  masks  and  mysteries,  and  how  at  last 
the  proposals  of  England  at  the  Congress  had  been  flouted, 
and  deservedly  flouted,  he  summed  up  by  asking  for  a 
declaration  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  management 
of  this  business.  "  Do  you  see  in  the  management  of  those 
affairs  that  capacity  and  especially  that  kind  of  capacity 
that  is  adequate  to  the  occasion  ?  Do  you  find  in  it  that 
sagacity,  that  prudence,  that  dexterity,  that  quickness  of 
perception,  and  those  conciliatory  moods,  which  Ave  are  always 
taught  to  believe  necessary  in  the  transaction  of  our  foreign 
affairs  ?  Is  there  to  be  seen  that  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
and  especially  of  that  particular  kind  of  science  most  necessary 
in  these  affairs — an  acquaintance  with  the  character  of  foreign 
countries  and  of  the  chief  actors  in  the  scene  ? "  He  professed 
that  he  could  find  none  of  these  qualities  and  argued  that 
from  the  want  of  them  the  policy  of  the  Government  had 
failed,  our  influence  in  the  councils  of  Europe  had  been 
destroyed  and  in  consequence  the  securities  for  peace  had 
been  diminished.  On  that  text  he  enlarged  at  some  length, 
dwelling  on   the   humiliation  which  every  one   must   feel   at 
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hearing  the  chief  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  when  the  Congress 
had  collapsed,  confessing  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 
having  no  allies  we  were  powerless,  even  whilst  Lord  Russell 
could  not  refrain  from  denouncing  in  the  same  speech  in 
which  he  made  this  admission,  alternately  the  perfidy  of 
Prussia  and  the  fickleness  of  Austria.  To  complete  the  pic- 
ture, the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had 
in  the  other  House  equally  condemned  the  obstinacy  of  Den- 
mark in  refusing  to  submit  to  dismemberment  at  the  bidding 
of  England. 

Mr.  Newdegate  proposed  an  amendment  which  was  with- 
drawn in  favour  of  one  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Kinglakc, 
expressive  of  satisfaction  that  "  at  this  conjuncture  her  Majesty 
had  been  advised  to  abstain  from  armed  interference  in  the 
Avar,"  and  that  amendment  was  carried  by  313  to  295 — a 
majority  of  18.  As  with  two  exceptions,  every  member  of 
the  Administration  voted  in  this  division,  to  the  number  of 
25,  it  will  be  seen  by  how  precarious  a  tenure  the  Govern- 
ment held  its  position.  In  the  Lords  a  similar  motion  was 
carried  against  Ministers  by  a  majority  of  9 — 177  against  1G8 
including  jDroxies. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  division  greatly  shook  the 
position  of  the  Palmerston  Government,  weakened  as  it  already 
was  by  what  was  called  the  "  Stansfeld  incident "  earlier  in  the 
year — when  a  member  of  the  Administration  was  proved  to 
have  allowed  his  house  to  be  made  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Italian  refugees  who  were  plotting  against  the  peace  of  Europe 
and  the  lives  of  European  sovereigns — by  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Lowe  of  his  place  at  the  Privy  Council,  and  by  the 
treatment  awarded  by  the  Government  to  the  proposals  for 
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extending  the  County  Franchise.  In  connection  with  the 
"Stansfeld  incident"  it  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  (April  18)  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  had  more  than  once  adverted  to  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment was  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons  chiefly  by 
Under-Secretaries  whose  official  character  was  treated  with 
even  more  contempt  by  their  superiors  than  by  those  who  sat 
opposite  to  them,  brought  forward  this  question  upon  Con- 
stitutional grounds.  His  speech  was  in  his  happiest  vein,  full 
of  sarcasm  and  epigram.  He  urged  that  the  work  of  the 
House  demanded  that  the  majority  of  offices  should  be  held  by 
its  members  ;  recalled  the  fact  that  it  had  been  said  that  the 
"Government  of  this  country  ought  to  be  conducted  by  the 
educated  section  of  the  Liberal  party  " — a  happy  phrase  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  fact  that  "all  the  great  offices -of 
State  were  confided  to  the  custody  of  half-a-dozen  peers  of  the 
Realm " — and  declared  that  if  the  question  were  regarded 
purely  from  a  party  point  of  view  he  should  be  well  satisfied, 
since  "no  arrangement  could  more  tend  to  the  political  degrada- 
tion of  the  party  opposite."  He  went  on  to  point  out  how  this 
arrangement  tended  to  weaken  the  authority  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  but  how  it  still  more  lowered  its  character  by 
making  it  unduly  subservient  to  the  Upper  House.  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  criticised  a  certain  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
by  a  Secretary  of  State  who  sat  in  the  Upper  House,  and  he 
had  been  taunted  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  having  attacked  an 
"absent  man" — from  which  he  "saw  clearly  in  what  a  situation 
members  of  the  Opposition  would  be  placed,  who,  bringing 
forward  cases  of  importance  or  urging  inquiries  of  interest,  were 
always  put  in  collision  with  gentlemen  .  .  .  who  are  obliged  to 
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encounter  us  upon  questions  wbich  no  one  can  properly  treat 
who  is  not  in  the  councils  of  his  Sovereign,  who  is  ignorant  of 
the  motives  and  the  policy  really  pursued  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
who  canuot  enter  into  those  engagements  and  make  those 
representations  which  the  authority  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
alone  authorizes  them  to  express."  Then,  after  tracing  the 
history  of  Under-Secretaryships,  he  pointed  out  that  the  recent 
rearrangement  of  public  business  consequent  upon  the  retire, 
ment  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  had  left  the  House  of  Commons 
with  no  fewer  than  five  Under-Secretaries — a  state  of  things 
which  was  flagrantly  illegal.  The  subject  was  argued  at  con- 
siderable length  and  upon  technical  grounds,  but  in  the  end 
Mr.  Disraeli  succeeded  in  getting  the  House  to  resolve  in 
accordance  with  his  motion  that  the  law  had  been  violated, 
though  the  resolution  was  saddled  with  a  rider  in  the  shape  of 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  "  whether  the 
Under-Secretary  of  State  who  was  last  appointed  to  that  office 
thereby  vacated  his  seat." 

The  Budget  was  brought  in  on  the  4th  of  April,  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  a  surplus  of 
£2,352,000,  which  he  proposed  to  utilize  by  relieving  the 
Income  Tax  payer  to  the  extent  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  and 
by  making  sundry  reductions  in  the  Sugar  Duties,  the  Fire 
Insurance  Duty  and  the  Stamp  Duties.  Naturally  enough  the 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  interest  thought  that  with  a 
surplus  of  more  than  two  millions  and  a  half  they  were  entitled 
to  some  reduction  in  the  Malt  Tax,  and  Colonel  Barttelot 
brought  forward  a  motion  accordingly  to  the  effect  that  the 
consideration  of  the  duties  on  Sugar  should  be  postponed  until 
the  Malt  Tax  had  been  discussed.     He  succeeded  however  in 
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taking  with  him  into  the  Lobby  no  more  than  99  followers,  as 
against  347  who  supported  the  Government  proposal,  of  whom 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  one.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  admitted 
the  legitimacy  of  the  object  aimed  at  by  this  resolution,  but 
he  pointed  out  that  if  the  object  of  the  agricultural  party  were 
attained  the  entire  surplus  would  be  swallowed  up  and  the 
national  engagement  to  the  payers  of  Income  Tax  would  be 
violated.  At  the  same  time  he  protested  that  his  opinion  on 
the  injustice  and  inequality  of  the  Malt  Tax  had  not  changed 
in  the  smallest  degree.  The  question  simply  was,  whether  in 
fairness  to  the  payers  of  Income  Tax  that  impost,  which  was 
created  simply  and  solely  to  supply  the  exigencies  of  war  and 
under  solemn  engagements  that  it  should  be  remitted  when 
peace  was  made,  the  House  should  sanction  the  removal  of 
a  portion  of  the  tax  which  notoriously  affected  the  agricultural 
community  almost  exclusively. 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  29th  of 
July.  The  situation  as  disclosed  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne 
was  hardly  consolatory.  War  was  still  going  on  in  Denmark  ; 
that  great  achievement,  the  cession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  had 
been  completed,  and  peace  was  established  with  the  Emperor  of 
China ;  the  Hospodar  of  Moldo-Waliaehia  had  soldered  up  his 
feud  with  the  Sultan,  and  the  American  war  was  raging  as 
fiercely  as  ever.  The  manufacturing  districts  were  not  so 
greatly  distressed  as  they  had  been  ;  the  New  Zealand  war  was 
going  on ;  but  peace  reigned  in  India.  The  work  of  the 
Session  comprised  an  Act  for  regulating  the  employment  of 
women  and  children  in  factories,  for  creating  Government 
annuities  for  purchase  by  the  working  classes,  for  Public  Works 
in   the   manufacturing   districts,   and    one   for    increasing   the 
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facilities  for  the  construction  of  railways — not  a  very  splendid 
list  perhaps,  but  as  much  as  could  be  expected  from  a  Parlia- 
ment which  accepted  foreign  intermeddling  as  a  substitute  for 
a  strong  domestic  policy. 

The  recess  was  enlivened  by  a  speech  from  Lord  Beacons- 
field  which  has  attained  a  certain  celebrity  from  the  use  of 
a  single  epigrammatic  phrase  in  it.  A  meeting  of  the  Oxford 
Diocesan  Society  for  the  augmentation  of  small  benefices 
having  been  called,  Mr.  Disraeli  was  amongst  the  principal 
speakers.  His  speech  was  one  of  those  paradoxically  brilliant 
ones  in  which  he  is  wont  to  delight.  He  told  his  audience 
that  instead  of  the  age  of  faith  being  past,  he  "  held  that  the 
characteristic  of  the  age  was  a  craving  credulity."  He  went 
on  : — "  Why,  my  lord,  man  is  a  being  born  to  believe,  and  if 
you  do  not  come  forward,  if  no  Church  comes  forward  with 
its  title  deeds  of  truth  sustained  by  the  tradition  of  sacred 
ages,  and  by  the  convictions  of  countless  generations  to  guide 
him,  he  will  found  altars  and  idols  in  his  own  heart,  and  in 
his  own  imagination.  Where  there  is  a  great  demand  there 
will  be  a  proportional  supply ;  and  commencing  as  the  new 
school  may  by  rejecting  the  principle  of  inspiration,  it  will 
end  by  every  priest  being  a  prophet ;  and  beginning  as  they 
do  by  repudiating  the  practice  of  miracles,  before  long  we 
shall  be  living  in  a  flitting  scene  of  spiritual  phantasmagoria. 
There  are  no  tenets  however  extravagant,  no  practices  how- 
ever objectionable,  which  will  not  in  time  develop  under 
such  a  state  of  affairs  :  opinions  the  most  absurd  and  cere- 
monies the  most  revolting  are  perhaps  to  be  followed  by  the 
incantations  of  Canidia,  and  the  Corybantian  howl."  Then 
came  a  reference  to  the  wonderful  way  in  which  the  French 
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Revolution,  after  having  madly  overthrown  the  altar  and  the 
throne,  had  collapsed,  and  how  "when,  as  it  were,  the  waters 
had  disappeared,  the  sacred  heights  of  Sinai  and  Calvary 
were  again  revealed,  and  amid  the  wreck  of  thrones,  and 
tribunals  of  extinct  nations,  and  abolished  laws,  mankind 
bowed  again  before  the  Divine  truths  that  had  been  by- 
Omnipotent  power,  in  His  ineffable  wisdom,  entrusted  to  the 
custody  and  the  promulgation  of  a  chosen  people.  I  hold," 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  on,  "  that  the  highest  function  of  science  is 
the  interpretation  of  nature,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
highest  nature  is  the  highest  science.  But  I  say  that  when 
I  compare  the  interpretations  of  the  highest  nature  with  the 
most  advanced,  the  most  fashionable  and  modern  school  of 
modern  science,  with  the  older  teachings  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  the  lecture  room  is 
more  scientific  than  the  Church.  What  is  the  question  which 
is  now  placed  before  society  with  a  glib  assurance  which  to 
me  is  most  astonishing  ?  The  question  is  this — is  a  man  an 
ape  or  an  angel  ?  My  lord,  I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels. 
I  repudiate  with  indignation  and  abhorrence  these  new- 
fangled theories.  I  believe  they  are  foreign  to  the  conscience 
of  humanity  ;  and  I  say  more,  that  even  in  the  strictest  intel- 
lectual point  of  view,  I  believe  that  even  the  severest  meta- 
physical analysis  is  opposed  to  such  conclusions.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  what  does  the  Church  teach  us  ?  What  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  highest  nature  ?  It  teaches  us  that 
man  is  made  in  the  image  of  his  Creator — a  source  of  in- 
spiration, of  solace — a  source  from  which  can  flow .  only  every 
right  principle  of  morals  and  every  divine  truth." 

The  most  important  event  of  the  winter  was,  however,  the 
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commencement  of  the  Radical  crusade  for  an  extension  of 
the  Franchise.  The  Liberal  party  had  indeed  good  cause  to 
complain  of  the  way  in  which  their  trusted  leaders  had  dealt 
with  this  subject.  In  the  Session  of  1859,  the  Conservative 
party  had  brought  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  this  subject  which 
would  have  admitted  a  very  large  number  of  persons  to  the 
franchise,  and  they  had  been  turned  out  of  office  because 
their  Bill  was  based  upon  the  principle  of  extension  laterally 
— that  is  to  say  by  widening  all  existing  suffrages — rather 
than  upon  that  of  swamping  the  register  by  admitting  large 
bodies  of  a  single  class  without  making  due  provision  for 
those  members,  the  class  above  whom  accidental  circum- 
stances might  have  deprived  of  electoral  rights.  Since  that 
time  the  question  has  been  allowed  to  slumber.  Lord  John 
Russell  had  indeed  brought  in  a  Bill  wThich  he  recommended 
to  the  House,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  do  very  little  in 
the  way  of  extending  the  electoral  basis,  and  that  bill  was 
not  unnaturally  withdrawn.  From  that  time  forward  the 
only  thing  that  was  heard  was  his  advice  to  "rest  and  be 
thankful."  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  contended  that 
the  way  in  which  the  agitation  was  got  up  was  very  creditable 
to  the  Liberal  agitators.  Their  cry  was,  if  it  meant  anything 
at  all,  a  cry  for  universal  suffrage,  and  men  like  Mr.  Bright 
did  not  scruple  to  go  into  the  huger  centres  of  population  and 
— as  he  did  at  Birmingham  in  the  middle  of  January,  1865 
— tell  the  people  that  so  long  as  they  remained  without  votes 
they  could  not  call  themselves  free. 

The  agitation  out  of  doors  had,  however,  hardly  assumed 
very  definite  proportions  when  Parliament  opened  on  the  7th 
of  February,  1865,  and  accordingly  nothing  is  to  be  found  on 
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the  subject  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  which  mentioned 
only  as  the  programme  of  the  Session  the  Bills  for  providing 
a  Palace  of  Justice,  for  completing  the  Revision  of  the  Statute 
law,  for  improving  Patent  law,  for  modifying  the  Poor  law 
and  for  dealing  with  Endowed  Schools.  Lord  Derby  charac- 
terised the  Speech  as  "perfectly  innocuous,"  and  "of  just 
such  a  character  as  might  naturally  have  been  expected  to 
be  addressed  by  an  aged  minister  to  a  moribund  Parliament." 
Mr.  Disraeli  did  not  say  even  so  much,  but  allowed  the 
Address  to  be  voted  in  silence.  Throughout  the  short,  and 
not  particularly  interesting  Session  he  spoke  indeed  but 
seldom  and  once  only  at  any  great  length — on  the  principle,  it 
is  to  be  presumed,  of  allowing  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party 
to  do  its  work  while  the  chief  assumes  the  task  of  direction. 

His  most  important  and  characteristic  speech  of  this  Session 
was  delivered  on  Monday,  the  14th  of  March,  the  subject  being 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  America.  On  going  into 
Supply  Mr.  Seymour  Fitzgerald  interposed  to  call  attention  to 
Colonel  Jervois'  Report  on  the  Defences  of  Canada  and  to  ask 
the  Government  what  steps  they  proposed  to  take  in  conse- 
quence of  that  Report.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  gave 
expression  to  the  general  uneasiness  which  was  felt  in  this 
country  and  in  Canada  on  account  of  the  vapouring  of  certain 
American  politicians  and  because  also  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  United  States  from  the  Reciprocity  Treaty.  Mr.  Cardwell 
replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  speaking  very  hopefully 
of  the  future  of  our  relations  with  America  and  refusing  to  say 
more  of  the  intentions  of  the  Government  than  that,  if  war 
were  declared  against  Canada,  it  would  be  considered  as  a  war 
against  England  also.     The  leader  of  the  Opposition  follow^  I 
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with  a  speech  of  considerable  length.     He  began  by  ridiculing 
the  prophets  who  were  vexed  because  their  predictions  about 
America  had  not  been  fulfilled,  and  he  not  unreasonably  took 
credit  to  himself  for   having  kept  out  of  their  ranks.     Lord 
Russell,  Mr.   Gladstone   and   Sir  George  Lewis   had   all   pro- 
pounded theories  which  events  had  disproved  and  predicted 
results  which  had  never  folloAved.     He  himself  had  no  falsified 
prophecies  on  his  conscience — a  circumstance  which  he  explained 
by  the  fact  that  he  had  predicted  nothing  and  had  generally 
avoided  the  subject  altogether.     Mr.  Forster  had  censured  Lord 
Derby,  whose   name  he  mentioned,  for  having  suggested  that 
the  Americans  were  animated  by  a  spirit  of  animosity  towards 
this   countiy.     Mr.  Disraeli  defended   his  chief  and  protested 
that  the  Conservative  party,  from  the  leaders  to  the  rank  and 
file,  had  no  animosity  to  the  Federal  party  and  had  no  inten- 
tion of  slighting  them  in  any  way.     For  himself  he  willingly 
and  gladly  did  justice   to   the    energy  and    discretion    of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  he  could  vouch  for  his  noble  friend 
being  of  the  same  opinion.     He  thought  it  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate that  the  people  of  this  country  took  so  much  notice  of  the 
"  rowdy  rhetoric  "  of  the  American  newspapers  and  of  popular 
meetings.      The    wild    speeches    at    those  gatherings  and   the 
wilder  articles  of  the  lower  class  of  American  journals  no  more 
represented  the  true  mind  of  the  people  than  the  strong  fan- 
tastic drinks  of  the  "  bars  "  represented  the  real  substance  and 
nutriment  of  their  bodies.    He  believed  that  the  Americans  were 
at  heart  a  domestic  j)eople  who  when  the  war  was  over  would 
welcome  the  returning  labourers  to  their  fields,  would  rejoice 
over  the  restored  circle  of  their  hearths  and  would  be  averse  to 
farther  warlike  enterprise.     But  we  ought  to  note  the  revolu- 
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tion  which  was  taking  place  in  North  America.  Even  when 
the  present  struggle  between  North  and  South  was  at  an  end 
— and  on  the  nearness  of  the  end  he  expressed  no  opinion — 
the  Government  might  continue  the  same  in  form  but  would  be 
new  in  spirit.  It  would  have  to  deal  with  new  circumstances — 
with  discontented  Southerners  and  negroes  emancipated  but 
not  incorporated  with  the  general  community.  In  our  own 
possessions  a  grand  Confederacy  had  been  formed,  conscious  of  a 
national  existence,  while  in  Mexico  a  Republic  had  given  place 
to  an  Empire.  Thus  since  the  conditions  of  North  America 
were  undergoing  a  remarkable  change  in  every  quarter  we 
must  be  prepared  for  every  contingency.  If  the  Canadians 
saw  before  them  a  promising  career  as  an  independent  State, 
we  had  no  right  to  withhold  them  from  that  career.  We  did 
not  want  to  force  ourselves  upon  anyone  but  we  could  not  in 
honour  allow  any  of  our  territories  to  be  violently  snatched 
from  our  hands.  Hence  he  blamed  the  Government  for  having 
lost  four  years  in  idleness  and  for  leaving  our  North  American 
possessions  without  defence.  It  was  late  to  begin  the  work 
but  that  was  the  more  reason  why  it  should  be  prosecuted  with 
spirit.  This  logical  and  striking  exposition  of  the  situation 
from  a  point  of  view  altogether  different  from  that  occupied  by 
impatient  partizans  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Bright,  who  followed 
later  in  the  evening  with  one  of  those  diatribes  against  his  own 
countrymen  and  eulogies  of  the  Americans  in  which  he  so  much 
delights,  was  received  with  very  general  satisfaction.  Even 
across  the  Atlantic  the  more  respectable  organs  of  public 
opinion  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  declarations  of  the  leader  of 
her  Majesty's  Opposition  as  being  dignified  and  patriotic,  by  no 
means  arrogant  in  its  tone  or  indicative  of  any  disposition  to 
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treat  the  United    States  with   aught   save   the   most   perfect 
courtesy  and  friendliness. 

On  two  occasions — the  deaths  of  Cobden  and  of  President 
Lincoln— it  fell  to  his  lot  to  pronounce  the  elegies  of  great 
men,  and  on  each  he  acquitted  himself  with  singular  felicity. 
His  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Cobden — the  antagonist  for 
whom  he  always  entertained  so  cordial  and  sincere  a  respect 
— was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  there  is 
something  mournful  in  the  history  of  this  Parliament  when 
we  remember  how  many  of  our  most  eminent  and  valued 
public  men  have  passed  from  among  us.  I  cannot  refer  to 
the  history  of  any  other  Parliament  which  will  bear  to  pos- 
terity so  fatal  a  record.  But  there  is  this  consolation  when 
we  remember  these  unequalled  and  irreparable  visitations — 
that  these  great  men  are  not  altogether  lost  to  us ;  that  their 
opinions  will  be  often  quoted  in  this  House  ;  their  authority 
appealed  to  ;  their  judgments  attested ;  even  their  very  words 
will  form  part  of  our  deliberations  and  debates.  There  are 
some  members  of  Parliament  who,  though  not  present  in  the 
body,  are  still  members  of  this  House  :  independent  of  dis- 
solutions, of  the  caprice  of  constituencies,  even  of  the  course 
of  time.  I  think,  sir,  Mr.  Cobden  was  one  of  these  men.  I 
believe  that  when  the  verdict  of  posterity  shall  be  recorded  on 
his  life  and  conduct,  it  will  be  said  of  him  that  he  was,  without 
doubt,  the  greatest  political  character  the  pure  middle  class 
of  this  country  has  yet  produced — an  ornament  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  an  honour  to  Eugland." 

Seeing  that  the  Government  had  declined  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
for  the  extension  of  the  Franchise,  Mr.  Baines,  the  member  for 
Leeds,  brought  in  a  small  measure  on  his  own  account  for  its 
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extension  in  the  Boroughs.  Such  a  Bill  was  not  likely  to  pass, 
and  on  the  first  night  the  Government — acting  as  usual  through 
its  under-secretaries — tried  to  snuff  it  out.  Mr.  Disraeli  forced 
an  adjournment  and  repeated  in  stringent  terms  some  of  those 
arguments  with  reference  to  the  representation  of  the  Adminis- 
tration in  the  House  of  Commons  by  subordinates  which  he  had 
made  use  of  on  a  previous  occasion.  The  second  night's  debate 
was  concluded  by  a  speech  from  him  in  which,  in  a  short  space, 
he  summed  up  the  arguments  against  the  Bill — that  it  was  a 
Bill  to  do  very  much  in  a  very  imperfect  way ;  that  whereas  it 
should  have  been  a  Government  measure  it  had  been  brought 
in  by  a  private  member;  that  it  seemed  that  one  of  the  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  Bill  was  that  it  relieved  Lord  Palmerston 
of  a  difficulty ;  and  finally,  that  no  two  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  appeared  to  be  agreed  as  to  what  was  wanted.  Then, 
after  vindicating  his  own  conduct  and  that  of  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby  in  relation  to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1859,  he  said,  "  I 
can  at  least  .  .  .  say  that  we  treated  it  with  sincerity,  that  we 
prepared  our  measure  with  care  and  submitted  it  to  the  House 
trusting  to  its  candid  consideration.  We  spared  no  pains  in  its 
preparation,  and  at  this  time  I  am  bound  to  say,  speaking  for 
my  colleagues — in  the  main  principle  on  which  that  Bill  was 
founded  ;  namely,  the  extension  of  the  franchise,  not  its  degra- 
dation, will  be  found,  we  believe,  the  only  solution  that  will 
ultimately  be  accepted  by  the  country.  Therefore  I  cannot  say 
that  I  look  to  this  question,  or  that  those  with,  whom  I  act  look 
to  it  with  any  embarrassment.  We  feel  we  have  done  our 
duty ;  and  it  is  not  without  gratification  that  I  have  listened 
to  the  candid  admissions  of  many  honourable  gentlemen  who 
voted  against  it,  that  they  feci  the  defeat  of  that  measure  by 
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the  Liberal  party  was  a  great  mistake.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  we  as  a  party  can  look  to  Parliamentary  Reform 
not  as  an  embarrassing  subject ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  agree  to  the  measure  of  the  honourable  member  for 
Leeds."  A  sentence  or  two  later  he  characterised  the  proposal 
to  reduce  the  suffrage  in  boroughs  to  £6  as  a  "  mean  device," 
and  the  House  endorsed  his  opinion  by  rejecting  the  Bill  by  74 
votes  in  a  house  of  502. 

Before  the  Session  closed  on  the  6th  of  July,  I860,  the 
Government  was  to  receive  another  heavy  blow  in  the  person 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Westbury)  who — there  is  no  scandal  in 
saying  so — had  perpetrated  a  gross  and  flagrant  job  in  appoint- 
ing certain  persons,  including  his  son,  to  lucrative  posts  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  It  is  not  now  necessary  to  take  up  an 
exceedingly  dirty  business,  but  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
characterise  the  whole  affair  as  one  of  the  most  disgraceful 
breaches  of  public  trust  of  which  a  high  official  could  be  guilty. 
Its  effect  was  visible  in  the  vote  of  censure  which  the  House  by 
a  majority  of  14  passed  upon  Lord  Westbury,  and  of  which 
he  showed  his  acceptance  by  resigning. 

The  general  election  which  took  place  almost  immediately 
turned  upon  the  great  question  of  Reform.  Lord  Palmerston 
in  his  Address  to  the  electors  of  Tiverton,  appeared  to  have 
a  presentiment  of  his  own  rapidly  approaching  end — he  died  on 
the  18th  of  October — and  spoke  somewhat  dubiously  of  the 
prospect  of  his  Administration  long  continuing  to  govern  the 
country.  Mr.  Bright  jubilantly  assured  his  constituents  that 
the  Ministry  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and  as  usual  in  his 
hustings  speeches,  denounced  Lord  Beaconsfield  as  the  enemy 
of  the  working  classes,  in  words  which  the  logic  of  events  has 
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so  completely  falsified,  that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in 
recalling  them.  He  admitted  that  "  Mr.  Disraeli  is  a  man  of 
brains,  of  genius,  of  a  great  capacity  for  action,  of  a  wonderful 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  of  a  rare  courage.  He  would,"  he 
however  went  on  to  say,  "  have  been  a  statesman  if  his 
powers  had  been  directed  by  any  ennobling  principle  or  idea, 
but  unhappily  he  prefers  a  temporary  and  worthless  distinc- 
tion as  the  head  of  a  decaying  party  fighting  for  impossible 
ends,  to  the  priceless  memories  of  the  services  rendered  to  his 
country  and  to  freedom  upon  which  only  in  our  age  an  en- 
during fame  can  be  built  up.  The  fancy  franchise  has  failed, 
the  lateral  extension  will  also  fail ;  we  who  advocate  honest, 
open,  clearly  understood  and  definite  measures — we  shall 
succeed." 

Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  the  electors  was  somewhat  of  the 
shortest,  reminding  them  simply  that  upon  the  constitution  of 
the  next  Parliament  hung  the  policy  of  the  country  for  many 
years.  No  opposition  was  made  to  his  return.  The  Liberal 
party  had  it  was  said  scoured  the  county  in  search  of  a 
candidate,  but  even  the  irrepressible  Dr.  Lee,  whose  name 
figures  prominently  in  so  many  election  contests,  refused  to 
come  forward.  An  abortive  attempt  was  made  on  the  nomi- 
nation day  to  bring  forward  Sir  Harry  Verney  and  he  was  even 
proposed  on  the  hustings,  but  the  proposition  fell  to  the  ground 
for  want  of  a  seconder.  The  three  Conservative  candidates 
consequently  "  walked  over  the  course."  The  hustings  speech 
of  the  leader  of  the  Conservatives  was  of  course  an  address  urbi 
et  orbi,  and  assumed  the  form  first  of  a  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  upon  the  question  of  Reform, 
and  secondly  of  a  defence  of  the  union  of  Church  and  State.    It 
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is  usually  assumed  that  on  this  question  Lord  Beaconsfield  holds 
views  of  the  most  pronouncedly  Erastian  character.     This  idea 
will,  however,  be  dissipated  if  the  line  of  the  Aylesbury  speech 
of  the  loth  July,  1865,  be  considered.     After  declaring  for  the 
fullest  and  the  most  perfect  liberty  in  religious  matters,  he  went 
on  to  show  that  whereas  in  other  countries  the  enjoyment  of 
religious  rights  is  secured  by  taking  the  ministers  of  religion 
into  the  pay  of  the  State,  the  case  is  very  different  in  England. 
"  Here  you  find  a  powerful,  learned  and  wealthy  corporation, 
the  Church  of  England,  which  formerly  was  independent  of  the 
State,  but  which  in  time  became  allied  to  it.     In  its  alliance 
with  the  State  it  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown, 
which  I  trust  never  will  be  lessened,  for  it  is  one  of  the  key- 
stones of  our  liberty,  civil  as  well  as  religious.     You  have  this 
great  corporation,  which,  while  it  has  supplied  the  want  con- 
sistently  with   the    enjoyment   of   religious   liberty   by   every 
subject   of  the   State — at    the   same  time  providing   spiritual 
instruction  for  all  the  subjects  of  her  Majesty — holds  a  position 
of   independence   that  most  favourably  distinguishes   it  from 
the  position  of  priesthoods  which  are  salaried  servants  of  the 
State — thus   combining  as   it  were   toleration   and    orthodoxy 
and  giving   to  our  institutions  the  consecrating  character  of 
religious  connexion.     And    it   is  proved  that  its   existence  is 
quite  consistent  with  the  ample  and  complete   enjoyment  of 
religious  liberty  by  every  one  of  her  Majesty's  subjects.     It  is 
for   these    reasons  .  .  .  that   I    am   the    uncompromising   and 
conscientious  upholder  of  that  great  institution." 

With  regard  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country  to 
which  the  supporters  of  the  Government  in  1865  invariably 
pointed  as  a  proof  that  its  finances  were  well  managed,  Mr. 
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Disraeli  expressed  a  certain  amount  of  scepticism.*  The  number 
of  failures  in  the  last  year  had  been  greater  and  the  sums 
involved  more  extensive  than  could  be  remembered  for  many 
years  past.  Pauperism  was  moreover  increasing  and  the  state  of 
Ireland  far  from  satisfactory.  Of  course  the  usual  cry  had  been 
raised  that  the  evil  was  being  remedied  by  emigration,  but  he 
confessed  that  as  a  statesman  he  did  not  regard  such  emigration 
with  feelings  of  entire  satisfaction. -f*  Turning  then  to  finance, 
he  admitted  the  greatness  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  achievements  in 
this  respect,  but  he  pointed  to  two  rather  damaging  facts  in 
connexion  with  this  subject.  One  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  on  one  occasion  confessed  that  he  would  not  have  taken 
off  the  Paper  Duty  when  he  did  had  not  the  House  been  in 
some  measure  pledged  by  the  acts  of  his  predecessor ;  the  other 
that  the  two  things  which  were  to  make  Mr.  Gladstone  famous 
for  all  time — the  reduction  of  the  Income  Tax  and  the  lowered 
duty  on  tea — were  both  adopted  from  the  rejected  Budget  of 
1853.  After  denouncing  as  a  "  genteel  imposture "  the  pre- 
tence which  had  pervaded  the  hustings  throughout  the  country 


*  How  fully  events  justified  Lord  Beaconsfield's  scepticism  on  this  head  was 
shown  in  the  course  of  less  than  a  year.  The  10th  of  May,  1866,  witnessed  the 
bursting  of  the  bubble.  On  that  day  Overend,  Gurney  &  Co.  failed  with  liabilities 
of  more  than  £11,000,000  ;  on  the  day  following — "Black  Friday" — the  stoppages 
were  announced  of  the  English  Joint  Stock,  £800,000  ;  Peto  &  Betts,  £4,000,000; 
Shrimpton,  £200,000  ;  Imperial  Mercantile  Credit,  £500,000;  and  Consolidated 
Discount,  £250,000.  At  midnight  Mr.  Gladstone  announced  the  suspension  of  the 
Bank  Charter  Act — that  wonderful  measure  which  always  has  to  be  suspended  when 
there  is  most  need  for  its  operation.  It  may  be  noted,  by  the  way,  that  none  of 
the  critics  who  claimed  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial  policy  the  credit  of  the 
great  commercial  inflation  of  the  preceding  year  were  disposed  to  admit  that  this 
most  disastrous  panic  was  in  any  way  the  result  of  that  policy. 

t  A  sentiment,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  which  he  had  been  anticipated  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Milton. 
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that  none  of  these  blessings  would  have  reached  the  country 
had  not  a  Liberal  Government  been  in  power,  Mr.  Disraeli 
went  on  to  explain  what  had  become  of  the  £2,000,000  of 
Terminable  Annuities  which  had  lately  fallen  in.  "  It  is  a 
remarkable  thing  what  Mr.  Gladstone  did  with  the  Terminable 
Annuities.  Nobody  knows — it  has  been  kept  a  profound 
secret ;  but  as  Parliament  has  been  dissolved,  I  will  tell  you. 
It  was  a  most  wonderful  thing.  Parliament  was  assembled ; 
the  House  was  very  full,  as  it  always  is  when  Mr.  Gladstone  is 
going  to  make  a  great  speech  or  to  perform  some  considerable 
feat.  We  knew  that  he  was  going  to  perform  a  consider- 
able feat  that  night.  He  had  two  millions  of  taxation  which 
was  dying  a  natural  death.  It  was  a  fund  to  which  Englishmen 
had  been  looking  for  relief  for  half  a  century.  Well  what  did 
Mr.  Gladstone  do  with  it  ?  He  took  one  million  and  he  turned 
it  into  ducks ;  then  he  took  another  million  and  turned  it  into 
drakes,  and  for  half  an  hour  these  ducks  and  drakes  flew 
cackling  about  the  House  of  Commons  until  at  last  we  got 
ashamed  of  one  another  and  we  ordered  strangers  to  withdraw 
and  determined  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret  until  Parliament 
was  dissolved." 

The  results  of  the  General  Election  were  on  the  whole 
favourable  to  the  Liberal  party.  If  the}'  lost  seats  in  some 
places  they  gained  them  in  others,  and  they  were  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain  as  their  representatives  many  men  of  con- 
spicuous ability.  Mr.  Mill  obtained  his  first  success  by  being 
returned  for  Westminster  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  in  the 
city  of  London  four  Liberals  were  returned.  Mr.  Gladstone 
lost  his  seat  for  the  University  of  Oxford  in  spite  of  a  most 
urgent    appeal    by    his    committee   "  advocating   his  cause    on 
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grounds  above  the  common  level  of  politics.  .  .  .  his  pure  and 
exalted  character,  his  splendid  abilities  and  his  eminent  services 
to  Church  and  State."  In  spite  of  all  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
came  in  by  a  majority  of  180,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  South  Lancashire,  where  from  family  reasons  his 
success  was  tolerably  well  assured.  He  was  still  in  name  a 
Conservative,  yet  in  spite  of  all  the  weight  of  family  and 
personal  influence,  and  in  spite  too  of  the  famous  "unmuzzling" 
speech,  he  obtained  only  the  third  place  on  the  poll. 

The  autumn  was  busy  and  eventful.  Irish  disaffection  grew 
rapidly,  and  the  Fenian  movement  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  fostered  by  American  politicians  for  their  own  reasons, 
grew  rapidly  in  spite  of  the  Times's  incredulity  and  exercised  a 
great  effect  upon  this  country.  In  England  the  factitious  cry 
for  reform  became  louder,  and  many  meetings  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  stimulating  the  working  classes  to  do  that  which 
they  generally  seemed  to  care  very  little  about  doing — to 
clamour  for  the  extension  of  the  franchise.  The  agricultural 
interest  were  occupied  with  the  Cattle  Plague,  which  assumed 
in  I860  very  alarming  proportions,  and  produced  some  very 
pungent  remarks  from  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bucks  Agricultural  Society  over  which  he  presided.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  excitement  Lord  Palmerston  died,  and  was 
succeeded  in  the  Premiership  by  Earl  Russell,  whose  place  at 
the  Foreign  Office  was  forthwith  filled  up  by  the  appointment 
of  Lord  Clarendon,  Mr.  Goschen  going  to  the  Chancellorship  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

The  new  Parliament  assembled  on  the  1st  of  February,  1866, 
and  on  the  6th  it  was  formally  opened  by  the  Queen  in  person. 
The  greater  part  of  her  Speech  was   occupied   with   Foreign 
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affairs,  the  principal   subjects   being  the  first   mention  of  the 

Alabama   claims,    the   renewal    of    diplomatic    relations    with 

Brazil,  the  treaty  of  commerce  with  Austria  and  the  Japanese 

Treaty.      The   Jamaica    Insurrection,    the    Cattle    Plague   and 

Fenianism  were  also  mentioned,  and  the  Legislative  programme 

included  an  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  a  Bill  founded  on  the  Capital 

Punishment  Commissioners'  Report,  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  a  Bill  on 

the  Audit  of  Public  Accounts,  and  finally  a  Reform  Bill.     In 

the   debate   on    the   Address    which    followed    and   which   was 

mainly  on  Irish  questions,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  took  no 

part,  nor   indeed    did    he   speak    much    for   some   little   time. 

When  on  the   17th   of  February  the   Government   moved  for 

leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill   for   the  suspension   of  the  Habeas 

Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  he  promised  his  support  to  the  measure, 

but   complained    that    there    had    been    considerable    want    of 

foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  inasmuch  as  it  had 

repealed  the  Rapparee  Act  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  in  the 

preceding  Session — which  Act  would  have  given  them  all  the 

powers   they   now    asked    for    without   any   infraction    of    the 

Constitution.     What  made  matters  worse  was  that  this  Fenian 

movement  was  essentially  an  exotic  from  the  United  States, 

the  importation  of  which  ought  to  have  been  provided  against. 

When  in  1848  Lord  John   Russell  had  asked  the  House  for 

similar  powers,  Mr.  Disraeli  had  supported  him  as  he  supported 

him  now,  believing  that  Irish  disaffection  was  not  produced  by 

any  remediable  cause,  but   was   the   factitious  creation   of  a 

particular  class  and  period.     He   did  not  again  speak  on  the 

question  but   contented  himself  with  giving  a  silent  vote  in 

favour  of  the  Government. 

On  all  other  subjects  during  the  Session  Mr.  Disraeli's  utter- 
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ances,  as  has  been  said,  were  few  and  brief.  Even  upon  the 
Budget  he  was  silent,  though  at  another  time  he  might  have 
been  expected  to  criticise  with  some  acerbity  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  frittering  away  the  surplus  of  ,£1,350,000  in 
such  changes  as  taking  off  the  duty  from  timber  and  from 
pepper,  modifying  the  alcoholic  test  upon  wine,  cutting  down 
the  stage  carriage  and  post-horse  duty  from  a  penny  to  a 
farthing  a  mile  and  applying  the  balance — about  a  million 
sterling: — to  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  because  a 
professor  had  discovered  that  we  were  exhausting  our  coal-beds, 
and  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  believed  him.  This,  like  many  other 
opportunities,  he  passed  by,  foreseeing  that  the  fate  of  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  Reform  was  inevitable.  They 
were  a  house  divided  against  itself,  and  any  reform  which  a 
Liberal  Administration  could  bring  in  must  of  necessity  be 
purely  democratic  in  its  character,  and  as  such  distasteful  to 
those  aristocratic  AVhigs  who  formed  so  influential  a  section  of 
the  Liberal  party. 

On  the  12th  of  March  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  Bill. 
He  explained  in  his  opening  that  Reform  was  the  business  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  that  for  it  the  country  had  elected 
them,  and  that  they  were  now  about  to  fulfil  their  pledges. 
After  a  review  of  the  recent  history  of  the  question,  he  pleaded 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  more  in  one  measure  than  to 
extend  the  Franchise.  Redistribution,  Boundaries,  Bribery  and 
the  other  questions  he  proposed  to  deal  with  separately.  The 
proposals  of  the  Government  amounted  to,  first,  an  occiq^ation 
franchise  in  counties,  including  houses  rented  at  £14> ;  secondly, 
the  introduction  into  the  counties  of  the  provision  which  copy- 
holders and  leaseholders  within  parliamentary  boroughs  then 
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possessed  for  the  purpose  of  county  votes ;  thirdly,  a  savings 
bank  franchise  which  would  have  a  great  effect  in  counties  as 
well  as  in  towns.  In  the  towns  the  compound  householders 
were  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  ratepayers  ;  tax  and 
rate-paying  clauses  were  to  be  abolished ;  £10  clear  annual 
value  to  be  the  test  and  the  gross  estimated  rental  from  the 
rate-book  to  be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  value,  thus  j)ro 
tanto  making  the  rate-book  the  register.  A  lodger  franchise 
was  also  proposed  as  well  for  lodgers  holding  rooms  approached 
by  a  separate  entrance  as  for  inmates  of  a  family ;  £10  clear 
annual  value  of  apartments  without  reference  to  furniture  to  be 
the  qualification.  It  was  also  proposed  to  abolish  the  necessity 
in  the  case  of  registered  voters  for  residence  at  the  time  of 
voting-.  Dockvard  labourers  were  to  be  excluded  from  the 
franchise.  Mr.  Gladstone  concluded  by  explaining  that  by 
these  changes  he  hoped  to  bring  in  200,000  of  the  middle  class 
and  the  same  number  from  the  class  below,  but  as  the  change 
was  all  in  one  direction,  the  lowering  of  the  qualification,  even 
this  small  concession  was  surely  open  to  the  criticism  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  afterwards  offered — that  it  was  a  step  in  the 
direction  of  Americanizing  the  Constitution. 

The  debates  were  prolonged  over  some  weeks,  and  were 
amongst  the  angriest  on  record.  Mr.  Lowe  led  the  Opposition 
of  the  Whigs  with  an  onslaught  on  the  working  classes  which 
had  in  it  sufficient  truth  to  create  a  storm  of  unpopularity 
for  the  speaker  amongst  those  whom  he  had  attacked.  "  You 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing  some  of  the  constituencies 
of  this  country,"  said  he,  "  and  I  ask  if  you  Avant  venality, 
ignorance,  drunkenness  and  the  means  of  intimidation — if  you 
want  impulsive,   unreflecting  and    violent   people — where   will 
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you  go  to  look  for  them — to  the  top  or  to  the  bottom  ?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  blink  the  fact  that  since  the  Reform  Act  great 
competition  has  prevailed  among  the  voters  of  between  £20 
and  £10  rental — the  £10  lodging  and  beerhouse-keepers.  .  .  . 
We  know  what  sort  of  people  live  in  these  small  houses  ;  we 
have  all  had  experience  of  them  under  the  name  of '  freemen/ 
and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  they  were  disfranchised  alto- 
gether." On  the  seventh  night  of  the  debate,  on  one  of  the 
many  amendments  to  the  second  reading,  Mr.  Lowe  spoke 
again  with  equal  bitterness,  bewailing  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  but  lamenting  most  of  all  that  the  Liberal  party 
had  laid  in  his  grave  "  all  their  moderation,  all  their  prudence 
and  all  their  statesmanship.  The  Government,"  he  went  on, 
"  have  performed  an  immense  exploit ;  they  have  carried  the 
great  mass  of  their  party — men  of  moderate  opinions  and  views 
— they  have  carried  them  over  from  their  own  views  and  laid 
them  at  the  feet  of  the  member  for  Birmingham." 

The  exasperation  which  these  words  produced  out  of  doors 
was  excessive.  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  were  the  twin 
idols  of  the  populace,  and  a  word  spoken  in  dispraise  of  either 
was  like  fire  to  tow  in  certain  quarters.  And  since  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  found  in  the  same  lobby  with  those  who 
thus  reviled  the  working  man  and  the  Government  which 
sought  to  admit  him  to  the  suffrage  ;  he  shared  their  unpopu- 
larity, though  he  by  no  means  shared  their  sentiments.  Mr. 
Disraeli  did  not  take  part  in  the  debate  until  the  night  of  the 
27th  of  April — the  eighth  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading. 
He  based  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  primarily  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  a  piecemeal  reform,  impossible  to  be  understood 
or  to  have  its  consequences  calculated  until  the  other  measures 
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promised  by  the  Government  should  be  introduced.  If  the 
changes  proposed  were  made  before  the  boundaries  of  boroughs 
were  settled,  the  whole  representation  of  some  counties  would 
be  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  working-class  electors,  who 
live  outside  the  present  borough  boundaries,  but  who  are  essen- 
tially a  part  of  the  borough  constituency.  Again,  if  no  Allot- 
ment Bill  were  brought  in,  a  great  difference  would  be  made 
to  the  county  representation  by  the  sudden  conversion  into 
county  voters  of  the  populations  of  a  large  number  of  manu- 
facturing towns  which  have  no  borough  members  and  which 
have  sprung  into  size  and  importance  since  1832.  After 
mentioning  what  had  been  proposed  by  the  Bill  of  1859  and 
re-stating  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  drawn  up,  Mr. 
Disraeli  proceeded  to  express  his  objection  to  an  indiscri- 
minate lowering  of  the  franchise.  He  was  willing  and  even 
anxious  to  let  in  all  working  men  who  had  a  right  to  represen- 
tation, but  he  was  opposed  to  a  movement  which  would  make 
them  the  dominant  class  in  the  country.  "  I  wish  them,"  said 
he,  "  to  take  their  position  in  the  Estate  of  the  Commons,  and 
have  an  adequate  share  of  that  great  and  privileged  order." 
Then  entering  into  a  calculation  based  on  the  proportion  of 
freemen  and  scot  and  lot  voters  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  as  compared  with  the  statistics  of  the  same 
classes  now,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  probably  one-third 
of  the  present  constituencies  are  composed  of  working  men, 
which  he  considered  a  pretty  fair  proportion.  If  that  view  of 
the  case  should  be  accepted,  he  thought  further  information 
should  be  obtained  before  taking  a  step  which  would  turn  the 
House  of  Commons  into  the  House  of  the  People,  "  the  House 
of  a  mere  indiscriminate  multitude  devoid  of  any  definite  cha- 
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racter,  not  responsible  to  society  and  Laving  no  duties  and  no 
privileges  under  the  Constitution.  Are  we,"  be  continued,  "to 
consider  this  subject  in  the  spirit  of  the  English  Constitution, 
or  are  we  to  meet  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  American  Con- 
stitution ? " 

Such  was  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  defence  of  the  vote  he 
was  about  to  give.  It  was  received  with  profound  scorn  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  without  taking  the  trouble  to  reply  to  it, 
contemptuously  announced  that  "  a  Bill  which  in  a  country 
with  5,000,000  adult  males  proposes  to  add  to  its  present 
limited  constituency  200,000  of  the  middle  class,  and  200,000 
of  the  working  class  is,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leader  of  the 
Tory  party,  a  Bill  to  reconstruct  the  constitution  on  American 
principles."  This  version  of  the  matter  was  more  ingenious 
than  ingenuous,  but  it  answered  its  purpose.  The  division  was, 
however,  so  close  a  one  that  it  was  obvious  that  the  fate  of  the 
Government  was  sealed.  The  Bill  was  the  crucial  measure — 
the  measure  by  which  the  Administration  on  its  own  principles 
must  stand  or  fall — but  when  the  numbers  were  announced,  it 
was  found  that  there  were  but  318  ayes  to  313  noes  ;  thus  giving 
the  Ministry  a  majority  of  no  more  than  five.  The  excitement 
in  the  House  was  overwhelming  and  the  cheering  such  as  has 
seldom  been  heard.  On  all  sides  the  honours  of  the  victory 
were  declared  to  rest  with  Mr.  Lowe,  who  was  popularly  sup- 
posed to  have  in  this  way  revenged  himself  upon  the  Govern- 
ment of  which  he  had  been  a  member  until  certain  rather 
unpleasant  circumstances  connected  with  the  garbling  of  Edu- 
cation Office  Reports  led  to  his  retirement. 

The  Government  did  not  resign,  though  it  was  wry  evident 
that  this  was  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.     The  Redistribution 
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of  Seats  Bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  7th  of 
Ma}^,  and  on  the  14th  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  views  on  the 
subject.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  of  practically  dis- 
franchising a  considerable  number  of  small  boroughs  ;  grouping 
several  others  into  one  constituency,  and  taking  one  member 
from  certain  others  which  were  duly  scheduled.  Forty-nine 
seats  were  thus  gained,  twenty-six  of  which  were  to  be  given  to 
populous  counties,  one  each  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Salford, 
Birmingham  and  Leeds  ;  seven  new  boroughs  were  to  be  created 
with  one  member  apiece  and  two  (Kensington  and  Chelsea) 
with  two  members,  while  six  seats  were  to  be  given  to  Scotland. 
In  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill  Mr.  Disraeli 
defended  at  some  length  the  continued  existence  of  the  small 
boroughs,  pointing  out  that  in  a  House  of  Commons  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  upon  another  principle  than-  merely  that 
of  counting  heads — that  there  were,  as  he  had  argued  before, 
many  interests  to  be  considered  wholly  apart  from  those  of 
numerical  majorities,  and  that  while  the  land  was  represented 
by  the  county  members  and  manufactures  and  commerce  by 
the  members  for  great  manufacturing  and  mercantile  consti- 
tuencies, it  was  only  by  means  of  the  small  boroughs  that  those 
interests  could  be  represented.  It  was  to  small  boroughs  that 
the  country  must  look  for  representatives  not  merely  of  local 
interests  but  of  the  learned  professions,  especially  of  the  Law,  of 
Colonial  interests  and  of  the  Indian  Empire.  The  local  feeling 
actuates  the  large  constituencies  in  a  great  though  not  excessive 
degree,  but  the  smaller  constituencies  provide  the  House  with 
its  due  proportion  of  men  rilled  to  represent  not  the  places 
themselves  only  but  infinitely  more  important  interests.  He 
found  a  striking  illustration  of  his  position  in  the  fact  that  the 
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three  members  to  whom  the  House  looked  mainly  for  authori- 
tative iu formation  on  Indian  topics — Sir  James  Hogg,  Sir 
John  Willoughby  and  Mr.  Prinsep — sat  respectively  for  Honiton 
Leominster  and  Harwich,  all  of  which  would  be  disfranchised 
under  this  Bill.  He  farther  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the  ground 
that  it  established  plurality  of  voting — a  principle  which  he 
regarded  as  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution.  Such 
a  system  he  contended  had  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  House  of 
Commons  from  a  representative  body  into  a  body  of  delegates. 
He  objected  also  to  the  system  of  grouping,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  in  effect  saddle  the  candidate  for  every  constituency  thus 
formed  with  the  expense  and  labour  not  of  one  contest  but  of 
two  or  three.  'The  principle  of  the  grouping,  too,  would  be 
rather  absurd  in  its  working.  A  hard  and  fast  line  was  drawn 
at  a  population  of  8000,  above  which  a  constituency  might 
retain  two  members,  whilst  below  that  figure  it  could  only  form 
part  of  a  group  represented  by  one,  so  that  Dorchester  and 
Wareham  for  instance,  having  a  united  population  of  14,500, 
would  have  but  one  member,  whilst  Poole  close  by  with  a 
population  just  over  8000  would  retain  two.  Not  contented 
with  criticism  Mr.  Disraeli  suggested  a  plan  of  construction. 
He  would  leave  the  present  constituencies  pretty  much  as  they 
were,  but  apply  the  principle  of  grouping  to  those  new  consti- 
tuencies which  were  growing  up,  especially  in  the  North. 
Middlesborough,  for  example,  he  would  unite  with  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  giving  a  population  of  32,300  persons  all  having  much 
the  same  interests  and  requirements.  Having  reached  the 
boundary  question,  he  pointed  out  a  curious  flaw  in  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  Government.  The  Bill  provided  that  in  borough 
constituencies    the    Municipal    and    Parliamentary    boundaries 
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should  be  identical,  but  that  if  populous  districts  outside  the 
limit  should  wish  to  be  brought  in,  it  should  be  competeut  for 
them  to  do  so.  The  Government  draftsman  had  entirely  for- 
gotten that  mills  were  built  and  cottages  raised  outside  the 
limits  of  the  municipal  boroughs  for  the  express  purpose  of 
avoiding  local  rates,  and  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  their 
ever  coming  within  the  municipal  boundary  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  continued,  the  result  of  which  would  be  to 
swamp  the  county  constituencies  with  borough  voters.  He 
commented  farther  on  the  immaturity  of  the  Bill,  complaining 
that  "this  vast  subject,  which  required  so  much  thought,  so 
much  research,  so  much  temper,  at  the  same  time  such  patience 
and  such  firmness,  was  never  considered  except  in  the  few  hasty 
days — or  hours  rather — which  the  Government  snatched  from 
other  engrossing  labours  during  the  agitating  fortnight  between 
which  it  was  promised  and  produced." 

The  passage  which  follows  is  of  especial  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  line  of  action  adopted  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself 
when  a  few  months  later  he  came  to  deal  with  this  very 
subject.  "I  am  told,"  said  he,  "as  I  walk  down  to  the  House 
of  Commons  every  day — by  the  man  in  the  street  as  I  walk 
down  Parliament  Street — ibam  forte  via  sacra — somebody 
tells  me  '  I  hope  you  are  going  to  settle  the  question.'  Sir, 
ignorance  never  settles  a  question.  Questions  must  be  settled 
by  knowledge,  and  it  is  not  the  vexation  of  an  opposition  from 
whichever  side  of  the  House  it  may  come,  that  prevents  this 
Bill  from  advancing.  It  is  that  we  none  of  us  see  our  way.  I 
say  it  with  a  frankness  that  I  trust  will  be  pardoned,  I  do  not 
believe  the  question  of  Parliamentary  reform  is  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  country — is  thoroughly  understood  by  this 
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House ;  and  although  I  dare  ouly  utter  it  iu  a  whisper,  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  is  thoroughly  understood  by  her  Majesty's 
Government.  I  often  remember  with  pleasure  a  passage  in 
Plato,  where  the  great  sage  descants  upon  what  he  calls 
'double  ignorance,' — and  that  is  where  a  man  is  ignorant  that 
he  is  ignorant.  But,  Sir,  in  legislating  there  is  another  kind  of 
ignoran2e  that  is  fatal.  There  is  in  the  first  place  an  ignor- 
ance of  principles,  and  in  the  second  place  an  ignorance  of 
facts.  And  that  is  our  position  in  dealing  with  this  important 
question.  There  is  not  a  majority  in  this  House  that  can 
decide  upon  the  principles  upon  which  we  ought  to  legislate  in 
regard  to  this  matter;  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  House  who 
has  at  command  any  reliable  facts  upon  which  he  can  decide 
those  principles.  .  .  .  The  country,  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Ministry  are — it  is  a  classical,  although  it  may  seem  an 
idiomatic  phrase  as  it  was  used  by  Dean  Swift — '  in  a  scrape.' 
.  .  .  We  must  help  the  Government.  We  must  forget  the 
last  two  months.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  must  re- 
cross  the  Rubicon.*  We  must  rebuild  his  bridges  and  supply 
him  with  vessels.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  is  in  a 
position  in  which  he  can  retire  from  this  question  of  Reform 
for  the  moment  with  dignity  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues. 
He  must  not  sacrifice  his  country,  his  party  or  his  own  great 
name  to  a  feeling  of  pique.  He  is  still  supported  by  a  ma- 
jority ;  he  is  not  in  the  position  of  a  Minister  whose  reputation 
and  the  fortune  of  whose  Cabinet  are  staked  upon  individual 

*  In  allusion  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  Gladstone  at  one  of  the  many  excited 
Reform  meetings  in  the  Easter  recess,  when  that  right  honourable  gentleman,  in 
announcing  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  stand  or  to  fall  by  its  Bill,  said:  — 
"We  have  passed  the  Rubicon;  we  have  broken  the  bridge  and  burned  the 
boats  behind  us." 
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measures  in  a  House  wherein  it  is  known  that  he  is  in  a 
minority.  That  has  been  the  unfortunate  position  of  others, 
but  it  is  not  his.  ...  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  the  most  dignified  course  which  he  could  adopt 
would  be  this — Let  him  give  instructions  that  at  once  complete 
and  accurate  statistics  shall  be  prepared  with  regard  to  the 
borough  franchise.  .  .  .  Let  him  .  .  .  give  immediate  orders 
that  the  most  ample  information  should  be  acquired  as  to  the 
share  which  the  working  classes  of  this  country  possess  in  the 
county  franchise.  Let  him  .  .  .  give  orders  that  sub-commis- 
sioners, acting  under  the  Inclosure  Committee,  should  visit  the 
Parliamentary  boroughs  of  England,  and  examine  and  report 
upon  their  boundaries.  .  .  .  Let  him  prepare  a  well-digested 
and  complete  scheme  which  wrill  give  representation  where 
required,  upon  the  principle  of  grouping  the  unrepresented 
towns  of  the  country,  and  having  done  all  these  things,  let  him 
consider  the  results  with  his  colleagues,  and  when  Parliament 
meets  again  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  our 
consideration  a  measure  which  will  command  the  sympathies 
of  the  country,  and  which  will  obtain  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment." 

The  Government  declined  to  accept  the  proposition,  and  the 
Bill  was  read  a  second  time  without  a  division,  the  Opposition 
knowing  perfectly  well  that  it  could  never  pass  into  any  more 
advanced  stage.  On  the  motion  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  it 
was  consigned  to  the  same  Committee  as  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Bill.  From  this  time  forward  the  Government 
suffered  a  succession  of  defeats.  Sir  Raiuald  Knightley  brought 
forward,  on  the  order  for  going  into  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
a  motion  that  it  should  be  an  instruction  to  the  Committee 
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that  they  should  have  power  to  make  provision  for  the  better 
prevention  of  bribery  and  corruption  at  elections.     The  motion 
was  opposed   only  on  the  ground   that  it  was  a  part   of  the 
wicked    schemes    of  the    intriguing    Opposition    to    delay  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  and  that — of  all  conceivable  charges — it 
was  the  Tory  party  who  really  profited  most  by  bribery.     Mr. 
Disraeli  replied  in  a  scathing  speech  of  some  ten  minutes  in 
length,  in   which  he  pointed  out  that  no  public  charge  was 
ever  brought    against    the    county    members,  whilst   borough 
members    could    not   claim    the  same  immunity.      Wakefield 
and   Huddersfield    were    interesting   cases    in    point.      In    the 
division  the   Government   found   itself  in   a  minority  of  ten. 
The  same  kind  of  thing  went  on  unceasingly  for  some  con- 
siderable time.      Amendments  were  moved  now  on  one  side 
of  the  House,  now  upon  the  other ;  the  Government  some- 
times  holding   its   ground   by  a  narrow   majority,   sometimes 
finding  itself  in   a  minority  small  enough   indeed,  yet   suffi- 
cient to    prove  to    any  impartial    spectator  that   the    Liberal 
Administration  of  Earl  Russell  did  not  command  the  support, 
not  of  the  country  but,  of  the  majority  of  the  party  by  whose 
favour  it  held  office.      The   end   came   on  the  18th   of  June 
when   Lord   Dunkellin   moved  an   amendment,  the   effect   of 
which  was  to  substitute  rating  instead  of  rental  as  the  basis 
of  the  Borough  representation.     The  debate  was  a  short  but 
animated  one.     It  would  seem  that  the  House  was  thoroughly 
tired   of  these  attempts  to  settle  a  great  question   on   small 
principles,    and    was    anxious    above    all    things    to   get    to    a 
division.     The  division  came  at  last,  and  apparently  much  to 
the   surprise  of  the  Government  it  found  itself  in  a  very  full 
house   (623  including  tellers)   in  a  minority  of  11.     For  an 
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administration  that  had  "  passed  the  Rubicon,  broken  its 
bridges  and  burned  its  boats,"  these  figures  could  have  but 
one  meaning.  Acceptance  of  Lord  Dunkellin's  motion  meant 
abandonment  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  that  was  of 
course  equivalent  to  resignation.  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
on  the  25th  of  June  that  Ministers  had  tendered  their  resig- 
nations, but  that  her  Majesty  hesitated  about  accepting  them. 
In  accordance  with  the  inconvenient  custom  which  has  been 
introduced  of  late  years,  the  Queen  was  at  Balmoral,  but 
finding  that  her  presence  was  essential,  she  was  already  on 
her  way  to  Windsor.  On  the  following  day  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  able  to  announce  to  the  House  that  her  Majesty  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  the  Ministerial  resignations,  and  to 
move  that  at  its  rising  the  House  should  adjourn  until  the 
following  Thursday  (28th  of  June). 

The  negotiations  concerning  the  formation  of  the  new 
Ministry  naturally  occupied  a  considerable  time,  and  in  their 
course,  as  Lord  Derby  explained  in  the  House  of  Lords,  over- 
tures were  made  to  the  discontented  Whigs  whose  votes  had 
practically  turned  out  the  Government — the  Adullamites  as 
Mr.  Bright  had  felicitously  nicknamed  them — with  the  view 
of  bringing  about  an  association  of  that  party  with  the  new 
Administration.  Happily  for  the  country  the  independent 
Liberals  with  Earl  Grosvenor  at  their  head  refused  to  join  in 
the  suggested  arrangement,  though  a  disinterested  support 
to  the  new  Government  was  promised.  While  these  negotia- 
tions were  going  on  within  doors  a  great  agitation  was  got 
up  without,  and  the  excited  Liberal  politicians  of  Clerkenwell 
Green  and  similarly  enlightened  districts  made  London 
hideous  with  demonstrations  and  processions.      On  the  night 
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of  the  29th  of  June,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  Trafalgar 
Square  demonstrations  was  held,  when  about  10,000  of  the 
great  unwashed  who  never  had  had  and  never  were  likely 
to  have  votes  met  to  groan  for  the  Tories  and  cheer  for  Mr. 
Gladstone.  The  old  miserable  business  of  1830  seemed  on 
the  point  of  being  renewed,  and  the  Whig  Reform  Bill,  all 
undigested  as  it  was,  of  being  carried  as  Mr.  Bright  had 
suggested  that  it  should  by  force  of  mob  intimidation.* 

Mr.  Disraeli  went  down  into  Buckinghamshire  for  re-election, 
and  as  a  matter  of  course  was  returned  unopposed.  The  pro- 
ceedings were  purely  formal,  and  the  speech  in  which  he 
addressed  his  constituents  was  formal  also.  On  the  question 
of  reform  he  simply  said  that  he  thought  the  new  Government 
quite  as  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  as  the  old,  and 
he  reminded  his  constituents  that  his  Bill  of  1859  was  the 
only  attempt  to  settle  the  question  of  which  anyone  spoke 
with  respect,  and  the  only  one  which  ardent  Liberals  had 
expressed  their  regret  at  not  having  seen  carried.  The  whole 
proceedings  were  finished  before  luncheon  time,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  returned  to  town  in  time  to  take  the  oaths  and  his 
seat  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Derby's  third 
Administration  on  the  16th  of  July,  1866. 

*  See  a  letter  from  Mr.  Bright,  read  at  a  Reform  Demonstration  at  Birming- 
ham on  the  26th  of  March  in  this  year.  After  declaring  that  "  Parliament  is 
never  hearty  for  reform  or  for  any  good  measure,"  and  after  describing  the  Oppo- 
sition as  "a  dirty  conspiracy,"  the  member  for  Birmingham  continued:  "You 
know  what  your  fathers  did  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  you  know  the  result.  If 
Parliament  Street,  from  Charing  Cross  to  the  venerable  Abbey,  were  filled  with 
men  seeking  a  Reform  Bill,  as  it  was  two  years  ago  with  men  come  to  do  honour 
to  an  illustrious  Italian,  these  slanderers  of  their  countrymen  would  learn  to  be 
civil  if  they  did  not  learn  to  love  freedom." 
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Lord  Derby  had  not  at  first  been  very  willing  to  undertake 
the  task  of  forming  an  Administration.  His  health  was  notori- 
ously far  from  good,  and  personally  he  was  never  an  ambitious 
man.  So  long  as  Lord  Palmerston  lived — the  Conservative 
chief  of  a  Liberal  Administration — he  was  perfectly  content  to 
occupy  the  position  of  leader  of  a  compact  Opposition,  by  the 
aid  of  which  that  noble  Lord  was  able  to  keep  in  check  his 
more  impetuous  adherents.  When,  however,  the  death  of  Lord 
Palmerston  threw  the  Government  into  the  hands  of  Earl 
Russell  the  situation  was  altered,  and  a  more  active  Opposition 
became  not  merely  practicable  but  necessary.  In  the  first  place 
Lord  Russell  had  made  a  great  mistake  in  introducing  a 
Reform  Bill  in  the  first  Session  of  the  new  Parliament ;  in  the 
second  he  left  out  of  his  calculations  the  amount  of  support 
which  had  been  given  to  Lord  Palmerston  personally  at  the 
last  general  election;  in  the  third  he  had  blundered  in  bring- 
ing in  his  Bill  in  a  fragmentary  and   imperfect  fashion,  and 
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finally  he  had  blundered  still  more  in  trying  to  force  'his  Bill 
upon  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  declaration  that  its  rejec- 
tion would  be  treated  as  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  want  of  con- 
fidence. The  natural  result  followed  :  the  Government  went 
out  and  Lord  Derby  was  the  only  statesman  to  whom  her 
Majesty  could  turn,  and  in  fact  the  only  possible  Minister  at 
the  time.  The  want  of  a  majorit}^  in  the  Commons  was  a  very 
serious  drawback,  however,  and  one  which  for  a  time  threatened 
to  make  shipwreck  of  the  new  Administration.  Happily  the 
promise  of  independent  support  from  the  old  Whigs  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  overcame  the  difficulty,  and  the  Ministry 
was  formed,  though  without  any  popular  enthusiasm.  The 
Times  fancied  that  they  might  possibly  endure  for  a  twelve- 
month, when  they  certainly  would  be  defeated,  would  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  in  the  autumn  and  be  defeated  again  in 
the  following  spring.  The  leading  journal  was,  however,  not 
indisposed  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  the  new  Government.  It  fully 
recognized  their  strength,  especially  at  the  War  Office,  but  it 
laid  some  little  stress  upon  the  fact  that  although  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Government  promised  good  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  "  no  Government  can  live  upon  adminis- 
tration alone.  It  must,"  the  article  continued,  "  have  a  policy 
and  for  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  we  have  yet  to  seek."  The 
uncertainty  was  soon  to  be  set  at  rest. 

It  was  certainly  a  strong  Administration,  including  as  it  did 
Lord  Chelmsford  as  Chancellor,  Lord  Stanley  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  Lord  Carnarvon  at  the  Colonies,  Lord  Cranborne  for 
India,  General  Peel  for  War,  Mr.  Disraeli  at  the  Exchequer, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  at  the  Poor  Law  Board  and  Sir  John  Pakington  at  the 
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Admiralty.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  as  Attorney-General,  and  Sir 
William  Bovill  as  Solicitor-General  made  up  the  Administration. 
It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  formation  of  this  Government 
Lord  Derby  acted  most  carefully  on  that  constitutional  principle 
on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  laid  so  much  stress  in  his  criticisms 
of  Lord  Palmerston's  Government — the  principle,  that  is  to  say, 
of  taking  a  sufficient  number  of  members  of  the  Cabinet  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  not  allowing  important  depart- 
ments of  the  State  to  be  represented  in  that  assembly  by  Under- 
Secretaries.  Of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  Cabinet  five  only 
were  peers,  and  of  those  members  of  the  Government  not  in  the 
Cabinet,  exclusive  of  the  Household,  only  three, 

It  was  a  little  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  first  task 
imposed  upon  him,  on  again  taking  his  place  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  was  to  present  a  supplementary  estimate,  but  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fault  did  not  lie  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  estimates  which  he  had  prepared  included  half  a  million 
to  be  obtained  by  New  Zealand  Bonds,  and  showed  an  expen- 
diture of  £66,727,000,  including  £502,500  for  the  creation  of 
terminable  instead  of  permanent  annuities,  while  the  revenue 
was  calculated  at  £67,013,000,  thus  showing  a  surplus  of 
£286,000 — on  paper.  But  the  supplementary  estimates  laid 
on  the  table  amounted  to  £495,000,  leaving  a  deficiency  of 
£209,000.  The  usual  way  of  meeting  this  difficulty  would  be 
by  the  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds  or  Bills,  but  since  the  Budget 
had  been  brought  in,  there  had  been  the  greatest  commercial 
panic  ever  known — "  Black  Friday  "  had  come  and  gone,  the 
Bank  Charter  Act  had  been  suspended,  the  bank  rate  of  dis- 
count having  risen  to  10  per  cent.,  at  which  it  still  remained. 
The  floating  of  Exchequer  Bonds   was  thus   rendered  impos- 
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sible,  nor  could  the  New  Zealand  Bonds  be  placed.  Under  the 
circumstances  the  only  plan  which  could  safely  be  adopted  for 
meeting  these  liabilities  was  that  of  dropping  the  scheme  for 
the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt  by  half  a  million,  and  that 
course  was  adopted  in  spite  of  a  very  long  speech  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  defence  of  his  proposals.  It  was  as  well,  perhaps, 
that  this  scheme  should  have  been  cleared  out  of  the  way  of 
practical  politics,  seeing  that  it  was  the  misshapen  result  of  a 
panic,  engendered  by  certain  professors  and  fostered  by  Mr.  Mill, 
on  the  subject  of  the  speedy  exhaustion  of  British  coal.  The 
incident  was  noteworthy,  however,  inasmuch  as  it  afforded  Mr. 
Disraeli  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  reduce  the  expenditure,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pro- 
vide improved  rifles  for  the  army  and  better  ships  for  the  navy. 
The  Session  ended  on  the  10th  of  August,  on  which  day 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission.  The  Royal  speech 
made  reference  to  the  x\ustro-Prussian  war,  which  "seriously 
affected  the  positions  of  Sovereigns  and  Princes  with  whom  her 
Majesty  is  connected  with  the  closest  ties  of  relationship  and 
friendship,  but  ...  in  which  neither  the  honour  of  her 
Crown  nor  the  interest  of  her  people  demanded  any  active 
intervention  on  her  part."  A  large  part  of  the  Speech  was 
taken  up  with  reference  to  the  progress  of  Fenianism  in  Ire- 
land and  to  the  Fenian  raid  in  Canada — reference  chiefly  notice- 
able inasmuch  as  it  recognized  fully  and  completely  the  point 
on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  had  from  the  first  insisted — the  foreign 
origin  of  the  Fenian  confederacy.  There  was  but  little  more 
to  say  and  that  little  not  of  a  very  cheerful  character.  The 
depression  of  all  commerce,  which  had  been  the  natural  result 
of  its    preceding  inflation,    was   duly   lamented  ;    a   hope    was 
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expressed  that  the  cattle  plague  was  subsiding;  the  visitation 
of  cholera  was  bemoaned,  and  the  completion  of  the  Atlantic 
cable  was  spoken  of  in  terms  of  appropriate  satisfaction. 
There  was  literally  no  public  legislation  on  which  to  con- 
gratulate the  country,  thanks  mainly  to  the  factitious  agitation 
which  had  been  got  up  on  the  question  of  Reform.  People 
were  indeed  beginning  to  ask  themselves  very  seriously  whether 
too  high  a  price  was  not  being  paid  for  party  government, 
and  whether  it  would  not  be  worth  while  for  Parliament  to 
try  to  do  something  besides  haggling  over  the  distribution  of 
political  power.  The  Session  had  opened  with  a  fair  if  not  an 
ambitious  political  programme.  There  had  been  some  hope 
that  the  Church-rate  question  might  be  amicably  settled,  and 
that  the  Bankruptcy  Law,  notoriously  unsatisfactory  as  it  then 
was,  might  be  reformed,  but  everything  had  fallen  through,  and 
the  record  of  the  Session  consisted  of  an  abortive  Reform  debate. 
The  fault  certainly  did  not  lie  with  the  Tory  party,  which  act- 
ing under  the  leadership  of  Lord  Beaconsfield,  had  offered  no 
factious  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Government,  and  had 
rigidly  confined  itself  to  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  function 
of  criticism  until  forced  into  office  by  Liberal  dissensions. 

The  Reform  agitation  had  during  the  last  few  weeks  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  Mr.  Bright,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill,  and  a 
handful  of  agitators,  mostly  of  the  baser  sort,  devoted  them- 
selves to  stirring  up  the  mob  against  the  constituted  autho- 
rities, and  to  clamouring  with  tremendous  energy  against  the 
Tory  Government.  No  sooner  had  Lord  Russell's  Government 
gone  out  of  office  than  the  excitement  began.  "Demonstra- 
tions " — vast  meetings  of  working  men  with  a  choice  follow- 
ing of  roughs  and  reprobates  from  the  lowest  dens  in  London 
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— were  of  weekly  and  almost  of  daily  occurrence.  Sunday 
and  week-day,  wet  weather  or  dry,  the  unhappy  residents  in 
certain  districts  of  the  capital  were  compelled  to  see  vast  mobs 
of  the  great  unwashed  marching  in  procession  to  the  discordant 
strains  of  brass  bands.  Trafalgar  Square  was  the  favourite 
scene  of  these  performances.  The  first  "demonstration"  was 
held  there  on  the  2nd  July,  1866.  A  few  days  later  it  was 
announced  that  one  was  to  be  heid  in  Hyde  Park,  whereupon  Sir 
Richard  Mayne  issued  a  prohibitory  notice,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  angry  discussion  in  the  Commons.  Mr.  Mill — the  calm  philo- 
sopher, the  unimpassioned  critic  of  fallacies,  the  man  who  had 
given  a  long  life  and  unequalled  powers  to  grave  discussion  of 
the  widest  and  most  important  subjects  which  can  occupy  the 
human  intellect — made  an  outrageous  speech  in  the  House  upon 
the  subject  (24th  of  July)  which  drew  down  upon  him  the  sar- 
castic remark  of  Mr.  Disraeli  that  he  "  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  speech  was  one  of  those  intended  to  be  delivered  in  Hyde 
Park."  Mr.  Disraeli  indignantly  disclaimed  the  corrupt 
motives  which  had  been  so  freely  imputed  to  the  Government. 
There  was  no  desire  to  prevent  free  discussion,  he  urged,  but 
the  Park  is  not  the  place  for  it.  In  the  provinces  wherever 
a  new  park  is  made,  it  is  an  express  stipulation  that  political 
meetings  shall  not  be  held  there,  and  London  ought  not  to  be 
less  wise  than  country  towns.  Nor  was  there  any  distrust  of 
the  working  classes.  What  the  Government  did  distrust  was 
the  "rough"  element  which  always  attached  itself  to  working- 
class  gatherings.  As  regarded  public  meetings  he  believed 
them,  "properly  held  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper 
place  ...  to  be  most  desirable  .  .  .  one  of  the  great  political 
safety  valves  to  which  we  should  trust.     So  far  from  discourag- 
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ing  them,"  he  went  on,  "  I  would  allow  of  no  impediment  to 
public  meetings  of  the  working  classes  at  the  right  time  and 
place  upon  political  subjects." 

Despite  the  prohibition  of  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  authority  of  the  Government,  the  mob,  egged  on  by 
its  leaders  and  notably  by  Mr.  Bright,  whose  wanton  defiance 
of  authority  in  this  matter  admits  of  neither  excuse  nor 
palliation,  held  its  meeting  in  Hyde  Park,  knocked  down  the 
railings,  trampled  over  the  flower-beds,  pelted  the  police  and 
generously  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of  proving  how 
thoroughly  Mr.  Disraeli  was  justified  in  his  belief  that  the 
proposed  meeting  would  be  merely  a  mischievous  gathering 
without  any  real  political  value  and  serving  mainly  to  prove 
how  utterly  unfit  mob  orators  are  for  the  work  of  legislation. 
The  meetings  were  not,  indeed,  intended  as  political  gatherings. 
They  were,  by  the  frank  admission  of  Mr.  Mill  himself, 
intended  to  overawe  the  Government,  "  I  do  not  want,"  said 
he  on  one  occasion,  "  to  talk  to  you  about  Reform.  .  .  .  Dis- 
cussion is  not  the  only  useful  purpose  of  public  meetings. 
One  of  the  objects  of  public  meetings  is  demonstration."  If  for 
the  last  word  we  read  '  intimidation,'  we  shall  probably  arrive 
at  the  truth.  It  is  melancholy  to  recall  the  distracted  circum- 
stances of  that  distracted  time  and  the  infinite  follies  of  the 
advocates  of  change.  Some  may,  however,  worthily  find  a 
place  here.  Thus  on  the  8th  of  August  a  Reform  Meeting  was 
held  in  the  Guildhall,  presided  over  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
attended  by  the  delegates  of  the  Reform  League*     All  the 

*  Life  is  so  rapid  in  these  days  that  it  may  lie  necessary  to  remind  the  reader 
that  the  League  was  an  association  of  tap-room  spouters,  meeting  under  the 
presidency  of  one  Beales,  a  talkative  banister,  who  was  afterwards  rewarded  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  eminent  services  with  a  County  Court  Judgeship. 
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speakers  were  working  men,  and  the  meeting  pledged  itself 
to  manhood  suffrage  and  the  Ballot.  Three  weeks  later  a 
demonstration  was  held  at  Birmingham,  attended  it  was  said 
by  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  people,  at  which  Mr.  Bright  held 
Mr.  Lowe  up  to  popular  execration— a  performance  which  he 
repeated  a  month  later  at  Manchester,  adding  to  his  former 
vituperation  a  personal  attack  on  Lord  Derby.  The  Manchester 
mob  were  ungrateful  enough  to  cheer  this  onslaught,  forgetting 
how  Lord  Derby  had  worked  for  them  in  the  cotton-famine, 
and  unfair  enough,  seeing  that  he  had  never  refused  his  assent 
to  any  project  of  Reform,  and  was  practically  pledged  to  bring 
one  in. 

The  most  remarkable  of  all  the  displays  were,  however,  one 
in  which  Mr.  Bright  figured  at  Glasgow  and  a  "demonstration  " 
in  London.  At  the  Glasgow  gathering  Mr.  Bright,  who  on  a 
former  occasion  had  drawn  down  upon  himself  a  severe  and 
well -merited  rebuke  from  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  account  of  his 
habitually  depreciatory  way  of  speaking  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  outside  its  walls,  chose  to  declare  that  that 
assembly  was  utterly  unworthy  of  popular  confidence.  "  If  the 
clerk  of  the  House,"  said  he,  "  were  placed  at  Temple  Bar,  and 
had  orders  to  lay  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  every  well 
dressed  and  apparently  clean  washed  man  who  passed  through 
the  ancient  bar  until  he  had  numbered  658,  and  if  the  Crown 
summoned  those  658  men  to  be  the  Parliament  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  my  honest  conviction  is  that  you  would  have  a  better 
Parliament  than  now  exists."  The  other  was  a  grotesque 
gathering  got  up  by  the  London  Trades  Unions,  who  marched  in 
procession  from  the  parade  ground  at  Whitehall  to  Chiswick,  in 
order  to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  a  conceited  L;l;issblower  named 
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Leicester,  who  after  denouncing  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  "set  of  little-minded,  decrepit,  humpbacked,  one-eyed 
scoundrels,"  asked  "  What  had  Lord  Derby  done  ? "  and 
answered  himself: — "He  has  translated  Homer.  But  he  could 
not  make  one  of  those  beautiful  specimens  of  glass-work  which 
had  been  carried  in  procession  that  day.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a 
stocking  weaver  in  Leicester  or  a  clodhopper  in  the  kingdom 
rendering  service  to  the  state  who  was  not  quite  as  useful  as 
Lord  Derby."  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  amusing  specimens  of 
impudent  audacity  which  this  time  afforded  was,  however,  to  be 
found  in  a  correspondence  begun  by  an  obscure  personage  con- 
nected with  the  Clerkenwell  branch  of  the  Reform  Leamie, 
who  was  very  anxious  that  her  Majesty  should  receive  a  depu- 
tation on  the  subject,  and  who  on  being  refused  wrote  through 
Sir  Thomas  Biddulph  to  tell  the  Queen  that  her  refusal  ';  was 
in  law  a  constructive  abdication." 

Trash  of  this  kind,  abundantly  seasoned  with  the  most 
vehement  personal  abuse,  was  poured  out  in  abundance  during 
the  whole  of  the  autumn  and  winter.  AVhat  made  it  noticeable 
was,  that  men  like  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  philoso- 
phers, scholars  and  gentlemen,  were  not  ashamed  to  encourage 
the  agitation,  and  to  point  to  it  as  a  reason  for  conceding  a 
"  large  and  comprehensive  measure "  of  Reform.  It  is  true 
that  both  professed  to  disclaim  all  connection  with  the  League, 
but  both  supported  its  demands  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
used  its  demonstrations  as  arguments  in  favour  of  their  views. 
Amongst  those  who  came  in  for  the  largest  share  of  popular 
hatred  at  this  time  was,  of  course,  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Forgetful 
of  what  he  had  done  in  the  past,  forgetful  of  the  Bill  of  1859, 
which  would  actually  have  introduced  50  per  cent,  more  electors 
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to  the  Franchise  than  either  of  its  successors,  forgetful  of  every- 
thing in  short  except  that  he  had  opposed  Lord  Russell's  last 
abortive  and  incoherent  scheme,  the  popular  mistrust  of  him 
was  stimulated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  mere  mention  of  his 
name  at  a  public  meeting  was  the  signal  for  a  chorus  of  groans 
and  hooting.  The  tone  of  public  feeling  on  the  side  of  the 
Liberal  party  may  best  be  understood  from  the  utterances  of  its 
leaders.  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  for  example  was  one  of  the  most  furious 
partizans  of  the  period,  and  his  j)eculiar  temper  may  be  best 
understood  from  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  Manchester  a 
day  or  two  before  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1867.  The 
Manchester  Liberals  had  just  started  a  Reform  Club,  and  a 
luncheon  was  given  in  order  properly  to  "inaugurate  "  it.  After 
the  meal  was  over,  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  made  a  speech,  in  which 
he  referred  to  "  the  great  battle  in  which  we  are  now  engaged 
against  what  remains  of  privilege  in  this  country,"  and  said  that 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  "  that  any  country  should  long  retain 
its  liberty  which  did  not  keep  political  progress  constantly 
going."  tie  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  whilst  all  the  more 
powerful  Governments  of  the  Continent  were  arming  to  the 
teeth,  Ave  could  not  get  recruits  to  fdl  up  our  small  army,  and  he 
had  the  courage  to  ascribe  this  circumstance  not  to  the  growth 
of  national  prosperity  and  to  the  consequent  increase  of  civil 
employment,  but  to  the  assumed  fact  that  "  the  people  of  this 
country  will  no  longer  fight  for  a  cause  which  is  not  their  own 
.  .  .  the  number  is  constantly  diminishing,  who  will  hire 
themselves  out  to  shed  blood  when  it  is  not  for  the  protection 
of  their  own  freedom  and  laws."  When  these  things  were  done 
in  the  green  tree,  who  can  wonder  at  what  was  done  in  the 
dry  1    If  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  the  calibre  of  Mr.  Stuart 
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Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could  condescend  to  factious  nonsei 
of  this  kind,  there  is  little  reason  to  wonder  at  the  vagaries  of 
the  ignorant  and  the  passionate. 

In  diversions  such  as  these  the  Recess  passed  away,  and  when 
Parliament  opened  on  Tuesday  the  5th  of  February,  18G7, 
there  was  a  very  general  sense  of  relief  at  the  thought  that  the 
country  was  for  some  little  time  to  come  likely  to  he  spared 
the  spectacle  of  members  of  Parliament  hobnobbing  with  the 
orators  of  the  pot-house  and  of  great  philosophers  condescending 
to  vulgar  personalities.  The  Queen's  Speech  was  read  by  her 
Majesty  in  person — her  presence  affording  an  agreeable  contra- 
diction to  the  sinister  rumours  which  had  been  industriously 
circulated  as  to  her  health  during  the  Recess.  It  was  remark- 
able  in  the  first  place  for  its  reference  to  that  scheme  of  Con- 
federation for  the  Canadian  Colonies  for  which  the  country  is 
indebted  to  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  in  the  second  for  the  pro- 
minence given  to  the  question  of  Reform.  The  general  prc- 
gramrne  of  legislative  work  was,  moreover,  somewhat  extensive, 
and  included  the  promise  of  a  Commission  for  inquiring  into 
the  working  of  Trades  Unions,  Bills  for  the  extension  of  the 
Factory  Acts,  for  the  improvement  of  the  Merchant  Service,  for 
the  rearrangement  of  our  relations  with  France  in  the  matter 
of  shipping,  for  dealing  with  Insolvent  Railways,  for  improving 
the  management  of  the  sick  and  other  poor  in  London,  for 
the  reform  of  Bankruptcy  Law  and  Legal  Procedure  and  for 
modifications  of  the  relations  of  Irish  landlords  and  their 
tenants.  The  debate  on  the  Address  was  singularly  short  and 
uninteresting.  Indeed  the  only  point  worthy  of  notice  was 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  promised  to  bring  in  the  Government  Reform 
Bill  on  the  following  Monday. 
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The  new  Administration  had  not  wasted  time  during  the 
recess.  As  early  as  the  night  of  Friday  the  8th  of  February 
two  of  the  most  important  of  the  measures  promised  in  the 
Queen's  Speech — the  Metropolitan  Poor  Bill  and  the  Trades 
Unions  Bill — were  brought  in  and  read  a  first  time,  while  on 
the  Thursday  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  had  introduced  his 
measure  for  dealing  with  Insolvent  Railways.  On  the  following 
Monday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  the  new 
Reform  Resolutions.  In  introducing  them  he  first  had  the 
paragraph  of  the  Queen's  Speech  relating  to  the  question  read 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  Table,  and  as  it  is  somewhat  important 
in  its  bearing  on  the  after  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
dealing  with  this  matter,  it  is  here  reproduced  : — 

'Your  attention  will  again  be  called  to  the  state  of  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  Parliament ;  and  I  trust  that 
your  deliberations,  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  Moderation  and 
Mutual  Forbearance,  may  lead  to  the  adoption  of  measures 
which  without  unduly  disturbing  the  balance  of  political  power 
shall  freely  extend  the  Elective  Franchise." 

There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  authorship  of  those 
words,  nor  indeed  did  Mr.  Disraeli  pretend  to  disguise  it.  He 
began  his  speech  by  explaining  that  they  were  intended  to 
convey  to  the  House  the  opinion  of  the  Government  that  it 
was  expedient  that  Reform  should  no  longer  be  a  party 
question  on  which  the  fate  of  Ministries  should  depend.  The 
reason  for  this  decision  was  that  all  parties  in  the  State  had 
tried  to  deal  with  it  and  all  had  failed.  As  was  but  natural 
there  was  a  titter  below  the  gangway  at  the  announcement 
that  the  question  was  to  cease  to  be  one  of  party,  but  the 
laughter  subsided  as  the  speaker  gravely  and  earnestly  went 
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back  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  pointed  out  Low  the 
wholesale  disfranchisement  of  the  labouring  classes  by  that 
measure  had  sown  the  seeds  of  the  existing  agitation.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  foreseen  the  danger  at  the  time,  and  had 
warned  the  Government  of  the  day  that  in  putting  an  end 
to  the  rights  of  freemen  as  they  then  existed  they  were 
embarking  in  a  course  which  must  create  great  difficulty 
in  the  future.  Sir  William  Follett  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  had 
spoken  in  the  same  strain,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  departed  from 
his  usual  rule  of  not  referring  to  his  own  past  speeches  to 
show  that  as  far  back  as  1852  he  had  himself  urged  the 
great  want  then  existing  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  the  working  classes  to  the  suffrage.  He  repudiated  the 
notion  that  those  claims  had  been  discussed  by  the  House  in 
a  disrespectful  or  dilatory  spirit,  but  he  complained  that  they 
had  too  often  been  met  in  an  Epicurean  tone  which  would  do 
anything  for  present  quiet.  He  further  denied  that  any 
scheme  whatever  had  been  introduced  from  which  a  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  could  be  anticipated.  As  it  was  the 
House  and  not  any  political  party  or  any  political  leader  which 
had  disturbed  the  settlement  of  1832,  so  it  was  the  House  and 
not  any  party  within  the  House  which  had  baffled  every  effort 
to  pass  a  new  Reform  Bill.  When  that  attempt  at  disturbance 
commenced  the  Conservative  party  determined  not  to  make 
opposition  to  Parliamentary  Reform  a  principle  of  action,  and 
accordingly  they  had  not  opposed  the  second  reading  of  any 
one  of  the  Bills  introduced  since  1850.  He  would  go  farther 
and  would  boldly  assert  that  the  question  had  not  assumed  a 
party  character  until  the  vote  of  1859  upon  Lord  Russell's 
resolution.     The  House  of  Commons  as  a  body  had  thus  in- 
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curred  a  special  and  peculiar  responsibility  in  this  matter,  and 
he  asked  if  it  would  not  be  wise  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
adopting  a  course  which  whilst  not  relieving  the  Opposition  of 
its  due  share  of  responsibility  would  insure  them  against  a 
repetition  of  former  misadventures.  This  advantage  might  be 
attained  if  the  House  would  give  the  Government  some  inti- 
mation of  its  views  on  the  main  points  of  the  controversy  by 
resolutions  befoi'e  a  Bill  was  introduced ;  which  course  he 
argued  was  constitutional,  justified  by  successful  precedents, 
would  not  lead  to  delay  and,  though  to  require  too  much 
precision  would  be  unreasonable,  need  not  entail  vagueness 
and  uncertainty.  The  Government  would  forthwith  lay  on  the 
table  the  resolutions  they  proposed  for  this  purpose,  and  in 
shadowing  forth  the  chief  of  them,  he  intimated  that  rating  and 
not  rental  would  be  the  basis  of  the  franchise ;  that  there 
would  be  a  reduction  both  of  the  county  and  of  the  borough 
franchise,  though  the  precise  limit,  depending  as  it  did  on  so 
many  other  points  to  be  subsequently  settled,  could  not  be 
stated  in  the  Resolution.  The  Government  would  proceed  in 
their  task  of  reconstructing  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  British  Constitution.  They  would  sanction  no 
course  which  would  alter  the  characteristics  by  which  it  had 
risen  to  its  present  pitch  of  power  (a  power  not  enjoyed,  as  he 
showed,  by  any  of  the  democratic  assemblies  of  foreign  states), 
and  would  strenuously  contend  that  the  electoral  franchise 
must  be  considered  a  popular  privilege  and  not  a  democratic 
right.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  and  pernicious  doctrines 
recently  circulated,  he  hoped  the  House  would  agree  to  resolu- 
tions in  harmony  with  these  views.  On  the  important  question 
of  Redistribution  of  Seats,  resolutions  would  be  proposed  in 
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harmony  with  the  principles  by  which  the  vast  and  varied 
interests  of  the  Empire  secured  u  representation  in  the  House, 
the  Government  being  fully  conscious  that  by  any  attempt  to 
obtain  an  artificial  symmetry,  the  character  of  the  House  would 
be  changed  and  its  authority  destroyed.  The  resolutions  would 
proceed  on  the  principle  that  no  borough  should  be  wholly 
disfranchised  except  in  cases  where  systematic  corruption  was 
proved  and  that  representation  should  be  extended  to  boroughs 
now  unrepresented  whose  circumstances  demanded  it,  and 
would  provide  for  the  extension  of  boundaries.  On  this  last 
point  Mr.  Disraeli  dwelt  at  some  length,  arguing  that  as  the 
eleven  and  a  half  millions  of  county  population  were  repre- 
sented by  162  members,  while  the  borough  population  of 
nine  and  a  half  millions  had  324  members,  the  former  constitu- 
encies had  a  right  to  complain  if  their  representation  were 
interfered  with  by  the  addition  of  a  large  element  from  the 
boroughs — a  state  of  things  which  might  arise  from  the 
great  overflow  of  boroughs  into  counties  since  the  boundaries 
were  settled  in  1832.  That  injustice  already  existed  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  it  would  be  grievously  intensified 
by  the  proposal  to  reduce  the  county  franchise.  After  illus- 
trating his  position  by  sundry  examples,  Mr.  Disraeli  went 
on  to  say,  that  there  was  no  desire  on  the  pari  of  the 
Government  to  prevent  the  blending  of  urban  and  rural  popu- 
lations where  it  was  urgent  and  desirable.  All  that  they 
desired  to  do  was,  to  remedy  an  open  and  palpable  injustice. 
When  he  had  urged  this  point  on  a  previous  occasion,  he  had 
been  accused  of  endeavouring  to  deprive  the  county  electors  of 
their  independence,  and  to  hand  the  representation  over  to  the 
landlords  and  to  the  farmers.     That  charge  he  fully  disproved 
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by  showing  that  while  these  classes,  including  farm  labourers, 
numbered  only  two  millions,  there  was  a  scattered  village 
population,  as  it  was  statistically  called,  of  seven  millions — the 
backbone  of  the  country — including  that  most  valuable  of  all 
classes,  the  county  freeholders.  "The  course  we  adopt,"  he 
went  on  to  say,  "  is  not  one  flattering  to  ourselves  " — an  admis- 
sion which  drew  from  Mr.  Bright  a  peculiarly  ironical  cheer — 
"but  it  is  more  flattering  to  assist,  however  humbly,  in  effecting 
that  which  we  think  for  the  public  good,  than  to  bring  forward 
mock  measures  which  we  know  the  spirit  of  party  will  not 
pass.  And  let  me  tell  the  member  for  Birmingham  who  gave 
me  that  ironical  cheer,  that  there  are  others  besides  himself 
who  think  that  it  is  desirable  that  this  question  should  be 
settled,  but  who  wish  it  to  be  settled  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Constitution.  Of  course,  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to 
us  to  bring  forward  at  once  a  complete  measure  backed  by  a 
confiding  majority,  and  having  the  assurance  of  settling  a 
question  which  engages  the  attention  of  a  great  nation.  None 
of  my  colleagues  pretend  to  be  superior  to 

'  The  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.' 
But,  Sir,  this  is  not  a  time  in  which  we  are  to  consider  the 
complacency  of  Ministers,  or  even  the  pride  of  parties.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  rise  to  this 
occasion  .  .  .  and  give  her  Majesty's  Ministers  on  this,  if  on 
no  other  occasion,  the  advantage  of  their  co-operation  and  their 
cordial  support." 

The  reception  of  this  speech  by  the  House  was  sufficiently 
striking.  An  extraordinary  number  of  visitors  were  present. 
Every  gallery  was  full  to  overflowing  and,  to  quote  from  the 
description  of  an  eye-witness,  "members  sat  on  the  floor  and 
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on  the  steps,  and  the  Peers  sat  almost  in  each  other's  laps." 
When  the  clerk  at  the  table  was  called  upon  to  read  the 
paragraph  from  the  Queen's  Speech  he  was  at  first  unable  to 
find  it,  whereupon  there  arose  one  of  those  curious  nervous 
laughs  which  so  often  indicate  an  overstrained  attention.  The 
laughter  changed  its  character  when  Mr.  Disraeli  announced 
that  the  Government  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
subject  of  Reform  was  one  which  could  no  longer  be  held  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Administrations,  and  then  became  somewhat 
savage  and  ironical.  The  peroration  was  however  listened  to 
with  respectful  silence,  and  the  cheering  was  very  hearty  and 
genuine.  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  in  reply  was  the  only  one 
worth  notice.  It  is  hardly" necessary  to  say  that  he  was  very 
indignant  that  the  Government  had  not  introduced  a  scheme 
by  which  they  were  prepared  to  stand  or  fall,  the  result  of 
which  would  of  course,  in  a  House  of  Commons  constituted  like 
that  of  1867,  have  been  a  fresh  shuffling  of  the  cards  and 
another  wasted  Session  as  the  price  of  the  return  of  the 
Liberal  party  to  office.  Outside  the  House  the  feeling  was 
much  about  the  same.  The  Liberal  newspapers  were  furious 
and  as  usual  imputed  to  the  Tory  leaders  the  worst  conceivable 
motives.  The  Daily  News — never  too  scrupulous  in  assertion 
and  insinuation  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  concerned — declared 
that  the  Government  were  "determined  to  keep  office  and  let 
Reform  take  its  chance,"  and  that  they  were  "  steadfast  to  only 
one  resolution — that  of  keeping  in  place,"  while  Mr.  Bright's 
favourite  but  defunct  organ,  the  Morning  Star,  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  vituperation  in  denunciations  of  the  policy  "  by 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  accomplices  hoped  to  retain  felonious 
possession  of  their  jokces." 

VOL.    II.  r 
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The  13  Resolutions  upon  which  the  House  went  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  25th  of  February  may  be  briefly  summarized  : — 

1.  The  number  of  electors  to  be  increased. 

2.  Such  increase  to  be  effected  by  reducing  the  value  of  the 
qualifying  tenement  in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  by  adding 
other  franchises. 

3.  That  while  giving  more  direct  representation  to  the 
labouring  class,  it  is  unconstitutional  to  give  to  any  one  class  a 
preponderating  power. 

4.  Occupation  franchise  to  be  based  upon  rating. 

5.  Plurality  of  votes  in  boroughs. 

6.  Redistribution. 

7.  No  borough  to  be  wholly  disfranchised. 

8.  In  redistributing  seats  to  give  them  to  places  not  already 
represented. 

9.  Provision  to  be  made  against  bribery  and  corruption. 

10.  Assimilation  of  county  and  borough  registration. 

11.  Voting  papers. 

12.  Additional  polling  places  to  be  provided. 

13.  Boundary  Commissioners  to  be  appointed. 

The  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  evening  testified 
to  the  anxiety  which  was  universally  felt  on  the  subject  of 
Reform.  Long  before  the  usual  time  of  assembling  the  lobby 
was  full,  and  a  wonderful  flock  of  canards  was  S]mmg  upon 
unsuspecting  members.  All  through  the  afternoon  there  had 
been  rumours  of  dissensions  in  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  resigna- 
tion of  Ministers,  two  of  the  most  important  of  whom  were  said 
"  upon  the  best  authority  "  to  have  insisted  on  sending  in  their 
resignations.  It  was  not  until  business  had  fully  begun  that 
the  futility  of  these  tales  became  manifest.     Long  before  the 
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time  came  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  speak,  the 
House  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  the  Strangers'  Gallery  was 
full ;  Peers  and  Ambassadors  struggled  for  places  in  the  gallery 
over  the  clock,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  room  was  found 
at  the  bar  for  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  explanatory  speech  on  introducing  the  Re- 
solutions began  with  an  assurance  that  the  object  of  the 
Government  was  to  complete  and  extend  the  Reform  Act  of 
]832,  which  he  described  as  the  most  successful  political 
experiment  of  our  time,  inasmuch  as  it  transferred  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  from  the  hands  of  a  party  which  had  sunk 
into  a  "heartless  oligarchy,"  to  those  of  the  middle  classes. 
The  Act  had,  however,  the  one  great  defect  of  disregarding  the 
rights  of  the  working  classes  to  whom  the  Government  now 
desired  to  restore  what  they  had  lost.  After  a  brief  defence 
of  the  course  he  had  adopted  of  proceeding  by  Resolution, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  the  necessity  for  coming  to  some 
understanding  as  to  principles  before  entering  into  details, 
Mr.  Disraeli  explained  the  scheme  of  the  Government.  He 
proposed  to  create  four  new  franchises  in  both  boroughs  and 
counties — an  Education  franchise  somewhat  wider  than  that 
proposed  in  1859 ;  a  £30  savings  bank  franchise,  requiring  a 
year's  retention  of  the  deposit ;  the  possession  of  funded 
property  to  the  amount  of  £50  ;  and  the  payment  of  20s.  of 
direct  taxes.  By  these  means  he  hoped  to  add  82,000  voters  in 
borough  and  124,000  in  county  constituencies,  and  these  he 
believed  would  be  persons  not  merely  qualified  to  come  to  the 
poll  but  likely  to  do  so.  Before  touching  on  the  reduction  of 
the  existing  franchises,  Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  his  resolu- 
tion as  to  plurality  votes  had  been  misunderstood.     What  he 
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had  intended  had  been  that  the  possessor  of  one  of  these  new 
franchises,  if  otherwise  qualified,  should  have  an  additional  vote, 
but  he  was  not  disposed  to  insist  upon  this  point.     The  occupa- 
tion franchise  he  was  prepared  to  reduce  to  a  £6  rating  in 
boroughs   and   a   £20   rating  in   counties,  by  which   130,000 
voters   would   be  added   to   the   borough    and   82,500   to  the 
county  constituencies — a  total  addition  of  over  400,000  voters 
to  the  register.     As  a  remedy  for  bribery  and  corruption  he 
proposed,  on  a  petition  being  presented  from  a  town  after  an 
election,  to  send  down  two  assessors  to  conduct  a  local  inquiry 
with  an  appeal  to  a  Select  Committee  (costs  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  complainants  and  by  the  appellants).     If  a  successful 
candidate  were  convicted  of  bribery,  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
if  proved   pure,  to  be  seated  in  his  place.     These  proposals 
might   be   embodied   in  a  separate    Bill.     Passing   to  the  re- 
distribution portion  of  his  scheme,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that 
the   four  boroughs   recently   convicted    of   bribery  would    be 
disfranchised,  which  would  give  seven  seats,  and  twenty-three 
would  be  taken  from  small  boroughs  with  a  population  of  less 
than   7,000,  making  a  total   of  thirty  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government.     Of  these,  fourteen  seats  would  be  given  to  new 
boroughs ;  the  Tower  Hamlets  being  divided  and  two  members 
given  to  each  division  and  fifteen  to  counties.     The  thirtieth 
seat  would  be  given  to  the  London  University,  an  arrangement 
devised,  as  he  afterwards  explained,  for  the  especial  benefit  of 
Mr.  Lowe.     Over  the  last  resolutions  he  passed  very  briefly, 
promising  that  the  Bill  which  should  embody  them  should  be 
speedily  produced,  whilst  the  Boundary  Commission,  being  a 
Royal  and  not  a  Parliamentary  Commission,  might  be  appointed 
at  once. 
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The  proposals  of  the  Government  elicited  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion. Mr.  Lowe,  Mr,  Bright  and  Mr.  Gladstone  vied  with  each 
other  in  denunciations  of  the  impracticability  of  the  scheme, 
and  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Opposition  kept  up  a  continual 
chorus  of  "Withdraw,"  "Bring  in  a  Bill,"  during  the  short 
speech  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sarcastically 
commented  on  the  newly  discovered  harmony  between  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Lowe,  and  on  their  obvious  agreement  to  defeat  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  if  possible.  Mr.  Roebuck  did  not 
mend  matters  by  a  suggestion  that  the  Government  was  trying 
to  "trick"  the  House.  Sir  George  Grey  suggested  that  the 
Boundary  Commission,  on  which  the  Government  had  laid 
considerable  stress,  might  be  issued  at  once,  and  sundry  other 
members  expressed  themselves  as  thoroughly  hostile  to  the 
Government  method  of  procedure.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  factiousness  of  the  Opposition  against  which  the 
Government  had  to  contend.  Gentlemen  in  the  position  of 
Mr.  Bright  would  go  down  to  their  constituents,  would  declare 
the  House  of  Commons  to  be  little  better  than  a  set  of  idiots, 
would  pander  to  the  worst  passions  of  the  lower  classes,  would 
inflate  their  vanity  and  inspire  their  pride,  and  then  coming 
back  to  the  House  would  speak  in  tones  of  silvery  softness,  and 
would  do  everything  that  was  possible  to  prevent  a  settlement 
of  the  question.  The  position  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  in  fact  of 
the  whole  Conservative  Government,  was  simple  enough.  They 
had  before  them  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  a  factious 
agitation  out  of  doors  had  made  imperative.  Several  attempts 
had  been  made  to  deal  with  it — all  without  success  ;  and  if  it 
were  left  any  longer  unsettled,  the  chances  seemed  to  be  that 
such  a  change  would  be  made  as  would  subvert  the  very  bases 
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of  the  Constitution.  The  Government  therefore  proposed  to 
let  the  House  of  Commons  settle  the  matter  in  its  own  way, 
but  to  that  the  more  advanced  Liberals  would  not  assent. 
They  were  ready  to  accept  the  office  of  critics  but  they  would 
not,  or  could  not,  assume  that  of  constructors,  and  therefore 
although  they  were  invited  to  deal  with  the  question  of  reform 
n  their  own  way,  they  declined  the  task  unless  the  Govern- 
ment would  embody  its  proposals  in  the  form  of  a  Bill — the 
obvious  intention  being  to  "force  the  hand "  of  the  Administra- 
tion, and  to  secure  its  resignation  in  order  that  the  matter 
might  be  dealt  with  by  the  members  of  that  extreme  party 
which  claimed  a  monopoly  of  Reform.  The  difficulties  created 
by  the  action  of  the  Opposition  were  multiplied  by  dissensions 
of  the  gravest  kind  within  the  Cabinet. 

Mr.  Disraeli  had  recognized  the  fact  that  an  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  inevitable,  and  determined  with  statesmanlike 
sagacity  to  shape  that  extension  in  a  Constitutional  manner 
and  to  Constitutional  ends.  Some  of  his  colleagues  were  less 
wise  and  less  far-seeing.  Failing  to  see  that  the  settlement  of 
1832  was  one  purely  Whig  in  character  and  designed  to 
establish  and  perpetuate  the  power  of  that  party,  they  blindly 
opposed  all  change  and  abandoned  the  task  of  directing  the 
course  of  events  to  the  hands  of  Lord  Derby  and  his  lieutenant. 
The  existence  of  these  dissensions  had  long  been  notorious,  and 
it  was  therefore  without  surprise  that  the  country  heard  on  the 
morning  of  Sunday  the  3rd  of  March,  that  Lord  Carnarvon, 
Lord  Cranborne  and  General  Peel  had  ceased  to  be  members  of 
the  Government.  Their  places  were  rilled  in  the  course  of  the 
week  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
Sir  John  Pakington.     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  the 
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House  expressed  great  curiosity  as  to  the  motives  which  had 
caused  this  schism  amongst  Ministers,  no  explanations  whatever 
■were  afforded.  The  secrets  of  the  Cabinet  were  not  then  treated 
as  public  property. 

The  path  being  thus  cleared,  Mr.  Disraeli  found  himself  able 
to  take  a  definite  step  in  advance  and  to  take  it  in  his  own 
way.  On  Monday  the  4th  of  March,  he  made  the  significant 
announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Cabinet 
"  had  resolved  to  revert  to  its  original  policy "  on  the  question 
of  Reform,  and  that  he  proposed  to  bring  in  the  Reform  Bill 
on  the  18th,  to  move  the  second  reading  on  the  Monday  after, 
and  if  the  Bill  went  into  Committee  to  sit  cle  die  in  diem 
until  the  measure  was  passed.  The  explanation  afforded  Mr. 
Gladstone  an  opportunity  for  a  brilliant  display  of  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  compared  the  conduct  of  the  Government  to  a  Greek 
dance,  wherein  the  performers  took  three  steps  forward  and  two 
back — only  in  this  case  the  retreat  was  commensurate  with  the 
advance.  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne  also  exhibited  his  fine  talent  for 
caustic  criticism,  and  complained  grievously  of  the  "  disrespect " 
shown  to  the  House  by  the  persistent  silence  of  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  Cabinet  dissensions.  Mr.  Osborne  was,  however,  in 
advance  of  his  time.  Ministers  in  1867  thought  that  there  was 
something  strangely  indecorous  in  the  spectacle  of  an  ex- 
Minister  taking  the  country  into  his  confidence  and  revealing 
all  that  passed  at  meetings  of  the  Cabinet  and  at  interviews 
with  the  Sovereign.     They  were  wiser  in  1878. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  kept  due  faith  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  on  the  appointed  night  introduced  his 
Reform  Bill.  His  speech  was  an  unusually  full  and  interesting- 
one.     At  the  outset,  he  divided  his  remarks  under  two  heads — 
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the  object  of  the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  question,  and 
the  means  they  thought  best  fitted  to  attain  their  object.  On 
the  first  head,  he  remarked  that  the  Government  wished  to 
sustain  and  strengthen  the  varied  character  and  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  by  which  it  had  attained  its  present 
power  and  character,  and  to  effect  this  by  placing  the  repre- 
sentation on  a  broad  and  popular  basis.  He  warned  those, 
however,  who  deemed  the  franchise  to  be  a  democratic  right 
and  not  a  popular  privilege,  that  there  would  be  much  in  the 
Bill  of  which  they  would  be  by  no  means  likely  to  approve. 
Turning  then  to  the  details  of  the  scheme,  he  examined  at 
some  length  the  principle  on  which  the  borough  franchise 
ought  to  rest.  He  pointed  out  that  in  every  one  of  the  abortive 
bills  which  had  been  brought  in  since  Lord  John  Russell  first 
questioned  the  finality  of  his  own  "  final "  measure,  the  principle 
of  a  diminution  of  value  had  been  adopted.  He  further  re- 
minded the  House  that  by  the  division  on  Lord  Dunkellhi's 
amendment  which  had  brought  about  the  downfall  of  Earl 
Russell's  administration,  the  House  had  established  the  prin- 
ciple that  rating  ought  to  be  the  basis.  The  Government  had, 
therefore,  accepted  that  principle,  and  proposed  that  every 
householder  paying  rates  who  had  resided  for  two  years  in  his 
house  should  be  admitted  to  vote.  The  term  of  two  years  was 
afterwards  reduced  by  consent  to  one.  By  this  means,  he  an- 
ticipated the  possibility  of  admitting  237,000  men  who  live  in 
houses  under  £10  rental  and  who  pay  rates,  leaving  unfranchised 
486,000  householders  not  paying  their  own  rates.  Every  facility 
would  however  be  afforded  to  compound  householders  to  take 
upon  themselves  the  payment  of  their  own  rates,  and  to  obtain 
as  a  result  the  right  of  voting.     "  That  appears  to  me,"  said  Mr. 
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Disraeli,  "to1  be  the  only  solid  foundation  upon  which  you  can 
settle   this  question  of  the  borough  franchise.     I  have  heard 
nothing  which  gives  me  any  hope  that  any  other  plan  can  be 
offered  which   involves  at  the   same   time  the    principle    that 
society  has  a  right  to  ask  that  the  person  who  exercises  the 
suffrage  is  not  a  migratory  pauper ;  and  as  regards  settlement. 
I  can  see  no  satisfactory  settlement  unless  you  lay  down  the 
principle  that  every  householder  who  fulfils  the  constitutional 
conditions  to  which  I  have  adverted,  proves  himself  one  quali- 
fied for  the  possession  and  exercise  of  such  a  trust."     Advert- 
ing to  the  suggestion  that  a  £5  rating  franchise  would  settle 
the   matter  more  satisfactorily,  he   said — "I  know  of  no  Ser- 
bonian  bog  deeper  than  a  £5  rating  would  prove  to  be.     In 
the    present  state  of  the   law  .    .    .   there   really   is    no    such 
thing  as  a  £5  rating.     You  let  in  a  very  lar^e  and  very  in- 
discriminate   number   to  the   enjoyment  of  the  right  without 
the  preliminary  performance  of  the  duties,  and  when  they  are 
let  in,  you  leave  a  great  many  behind  them  who  because  others 
are  let  in,  immediately  cry  out  to  be  admitted.     Then  where  is 
your  settlement  ?     There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  £5  rating 
should  give  a  qualification  than  one  of  £4*.     But  then  I  am 
told  that  this  great  difficulty  is  to  be  entirely  overcome  by  a 
violent  change  to  be  effected  in  the  law  of  England.     Nominal 
£5   raters  are   to   be  turned  into   bond  fide  £5  raters  by  the 
operation  of  the  law,  and  no  Englishman  who  pays  on  less  than 
that  sum  is  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  voting."     Such  a  scheme 
he  stigmatized  as  injurious  aud  even  fatal,  and  he  warned  the 
House  that  if  it  were  adopted  manhood  suffrage  would  become 
a  logical  necessity.     He  further  announced  that  the  payment  of 
direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  £1  would  be  a  qualification  for 
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the  franchise — the  object  being,  of  course,  to  admit  that  large 
class  who  though  not  householders  are  nevertheless  contribu- 
tories  to  the  Income  Tax.  The  weak  point  of  the  scheme  was, 
however,  the  proposition  which  followed — that  those  who 
possessed  the  double  qualification  should  possess  a  double  vote. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  say  that  this  proposal  was 
promptly  abandoned.  Besides  these  franchises  the  Bill  em- 
bodied an  Educational  franchise,  and  provisions  for  giving  the 
right  of  voting  to  the  holders  of  savings  bank  deposits  and 
funded  property  to  the  amount  of  £50.  The  Educational  fran- 
chise as  proposed  by  the  Government  was  an  exceedingly 
liberal  one.  Under  it  a  vote  was  to  be  given  to  every  Uni- 
versity Graduate,  to  every  person  who  had  passed  the  Senior 
Middle  Class  Examination,  to  every  duly  ordained  Priest  or 
Deacon  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  every  recognized  Dissent- 
ing Minister  officiating  in  a  registered  place  of  worship,  to 
every  serjeant-at-law,  barrister,  pleader,  conveyancer,  attorney, 
solicitor  or  proctor,  to  every  registered  medical  practitioner, 
and  to  every  certificated  schoolmaster.  Mr.  Disraeli  estimated 
that  the  direct  taxation  franchise  would  add  at  the  lowest 
estimate  200,000 ;  the  Education  franchise  35,000,  the  funded 
property  franchise  25,000,  and  the  savings'  bank  franchise 
45,000.  In  all,  the  borough  constituencies  would  be  increased 
by  more  than  one  million  voters.  In  the  counties,  he  proposed 
to  adopt  a  £15  rating  franchise  which  would  add  171,000  to 
the  number  of  electors,  while  the  lateral  franchises  would 
bring  up  the  additions  to  about  330,000.  The  Redistribution 
Scheme  was  substantially  that  of  the  Resolutions.  Thirty  seats 
would  be  redistributed,  14  of  which  would  go  to  new  boroughs, 
15  to  counties,  and  one  to  the  London  University.    The  general 
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princijsle  of  the  Bill  will  best  be  understood  from  the  closing 
words  of  the  speech.  After  calling  on  the  House  to  give  to  the 
Bill  a  fair  and  candid  consideration,  Mr.  Disraeli  added  : — "  We 
believe  it  is  one  which,  if  adopted  in  spirit,  will  settle  the  long 
differences  of  the  House,  and  that  it  is  qualified  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  country.  I  am  told  that  there  are  objec- 
tions against  it,  but  I  beg  to  remind  the  House  of  the  distinc- 
tion which  we  draw  between  popular  privileges  and  democratic 
rights.  I  am  told  that  in  this  measure  there  are  checks  and 
counterpoises,  and  that  it  assumes  in  this  country  the  existence 
of  classes.  If  there  are  checks  and  counterpoises  in  our  scheme, 
we  live  under  a  constitution  of  which  we  boast  that  it  is  a 
constitution  of  checks  and  counterpoises.  If  the  measure  bears 
some  reference  to  existing  classes  in  the  country,  why  should 
we  conceal  from  ourselves  or  omit  from  our  discussions  the 
fact  that  this  country  is  a  country  of  classes,  and  that  a  country 
of  classes  it  will  ever  remain  ?  What  we  desire  to  do  is,  to 
give  every  one  who  is  worthy  of  it,  a  fair  share  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  by  means  of  the  elective  franchise  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  been  equally  anxious  to  maintain  the 
character  of  the  House,  to  make  propositions  in  harmony  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  country,  to  prevent  a  preponderance  of 
any  class,  and  to  give  a  representation  to  the  nation." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  Bill  was  received  with 
a  general  chorus  of  disapprobation,  the  noisiest  of  the  hostile 
critics  being,  of  course,  those  who  had  traded  upon  the  supposed 
unwillingness  of  a  Tory  Government  to  concede  an  honest 
measure  of  Reform.  The  great  liberality  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
proposals  in  1859,  and  the  fact  that  Lord  Russell's  last  attempt 
at  tinkering  the  Constitution,  had  been  recommended  on  the 
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ground  of  its  smallness  were  alike  forgotten.  The  only  feeling 
was  one  of  resentment  that  a  Tory  Government  should  have 
brought  in  a  Bill  which  promised  to  remove  the  troublesome 
question  of  Reform  from  the  region  of  party  politics.  Up  to 
1867  it  had  been  used  in  a  manner  which  can  only  be  stigma- 
tized as  factious  in  the  extreme.  A  Tory  Administration  being 
in  office,  advantage  was  taken  of  the  fact  to  raise  once  more 
the  cry  for  an  extension  of  tbe  franchise.  A  Bill  for  the 
purpose  being  brought  in,  the  heterogeneous  body  which  calls 
itself  the  Liberal  party  combined  to  defeat  it  with  a  promise 
of  bringing  in  a  far  more  democratic  bill  of  their  own.  How 
that  promise  was  kept  is  a  matter  of  history.  Now  when  the 
Tory  Government  make  the  plunge,  and  offer  concessions  such 
as  no  Liberal  Administration  dared  even  to  dream  of,  they  are 
met  by  the  most  bitterly  hostile  criticism.  The  Times  could  see 
"no  hope  of  escape  from  a  peremptory  rejection  of  the  Bill,"  and 
the  Saturday  Review  amiably  declared  that  "of  all  Reform  Bills 
ever  proposed  this  is  the  worst.  It  contains  the  worst  princi- 
ples, it  is  the  most  slovenly  framed,  it  is  the  most  chaotic  and  ill- 
considered."  The  same  print  was  further  pleased  to  say,  that 
"  if  so  very  bad  a  Bill  could  be  made  worse  by  a  bad  speech, 
this  Bill  was  made  worse  by  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  on  Monday 
last."  And  yet  despite  adverse  criticism,  despite  the  defection 
of  some  of  those  who  ought  on  every  ground  to  have  supported 
him,  Mr.  Disraeli  contrived  to  carry  this  Bill  in  substance  and 
to  lay  the  spectre  of  Reform,  which  had  paralysed  useful 
legislation  for  fifteen  years,  in  the  Dead  Sea  of  oblivion. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  opposition  even  to  the  bringing  in 
of  the  Bill,  but  the  difficulty  was  at  last  overcome,  and  on  the 
25th  of  March  it  came  up  for  second   reading.     The  debate 
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lasted  for  tvo  nights,  in  the  course  of  which  every  detail 
connected  with  it  was  subjected  to  the  most  minute  and  most 
hostile  criticism.  Mr.  Bright  especially  distinguished  himself 
by  a  speech  in  which  he  condemned  the  Bill  for  doing  too 
much  and  too  little,  proving  completely  to  his  own  satisfaction 
that  the  promises  of  the  Government  were  illusory,  and  that 
"  in  all  our  boroughs,  as  many  of  us  know,  sometimes  to  our 
sorrow,  there  is  a  small  class  which  it  would  be  much  better  for 
themselves  if  they  were  not  enfranchised,  because  they  have  no 
independence  whatever,  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  the 
constituency  also  that  they  should  be  excluded,  and  there  is  110 
class  so  much  interested  in  having  that  small  class  excluded  as 
the  intelligent  and  honest  working  men.  I  call  this  class  the 
residuum."  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  to  the  criticisms  to  which  his 
Bill  had  been  subjected,  pointing  out  that  most  of  the  matters 
to  Avhich  exception  was  taken,  were  merely  embodiments  of 
certain  views  which  the  Liberal  leaders  themselves  had  urered 
upon  the  House  at  various  times.  He  expressed  himself  as 
being  strongly  in  favour  of  the  lodger  franchise — in  fact  he 
declared  himself  to  be  the  father  of  this  particular  suffrage. 
He  reminded  the  House  that  last  year  "Mr.  Gladstone,  who  now 
magnified  its  importance,  had  predicted  that  its  effect  would 
be  trifling.  In  the  same  tone  he  discussed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
other  criticisms,  pointing  out  that  the  very  matters  which  he 
selected  for  most  vehement  rebuke  and  sarcastic  comment  were 
taken  bodily  from  Lord  Russell's  last  abortive  Bill.  Other 
matters  he  declared  to  be  fit  only  for  discussion  in  Committee 
— they  did  not  and  could  not  affect  the  principle  of  the 
measure.  Replying  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  criticisms  of  the  Re- 
distribution Scheme,  he  insisted  that  he  ought  to  produce  his 
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own  plan,  so  that  those  who  were  threatened  might  know  what 
they  had  to  fear.     Mr.  Gladstone  had  proposed  to  draw  a  hard 
and  fast  line  at  a  X-5  rating.     To  that  he  was  wholly  opposed, 
regarding  his  OAvn  scheme  as  infinitely  more  elastic  and  more 
likely  to  admit  fit  persons  to  the  franchise.     The  Government 
had  never,  he  asserted,  considered  the  numbers  to  be  admitted 
by  the  operation  of  the  Bill.     They  had  merely  endeavoured  to 
lay  down  a  principle,  believing  that  fitness  and  variety  were 
the  best  safeguards  against  democracy  no  matter  what  numbers 
were  admitted  to  the  suffrage.     The  immediate  effect  might  be 
to  introduce  only  120,000  voters,  but  in  its  extreme  application 
there  would  not  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  compound  house- 
holders, and  he  was  therefore  not  anxious  to  insist  upon  the 
dual  vote  which  he  had  in  the  first  instance  proposed,  in  order 
to   prevent   the   middle   classes   from  being  swamped  by  the 
class  below — a  position  which  he  considered  the  Government 
more  than  justified  in  assuming  by  reference  to  the  propositions 
for  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities  brought  forward  by  Mr. 
Hare,  Mr.  Mill  and  sundry  other  members  of  the  Philosophical 
School  of  politicians.     At  the  close  of  his  speech  he  defined  his 
position.     "  I   am  prepared,"   said   he,  "  to   fight   against  the 
greatest  difficulties.     But  we  stand  here  as  practical  men  with 
a  duty  to  fulfil,  and  that  is  to  pass  a  Bill  for  the  Amendment  of 
the  Representation  of  the  People.   .   .   .   All  I  can  say  on  the 
part  of  my  colleagues  and  myself  is,  that  we  have  no  other  wish 
at   the   present   moment   than    with   the   co-operation  of  the 
House  to  bring  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform   to  a 
settlement.     I  know  the  Parliamentary  incredulity  with  which 
many  will  receive  avowals  that  we  are  only  influenced  in  the 
course  we  are   taking  by  a  sense  of  duty,  but   I   do   assure 
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the  House  if  they  need  such  assurances  after  what  we  have 
gone  through,  after  the  sacrifices  we  have  made,  after  having 
sundered  our  political  connexion  with  men  whom  we  more 
than  regarded — I  can  assure  them  no  other  principle  animates 
us  than  a  conviction  that  we  ought  not  to  desert  our  posts 
until  this  question  has  been  settled.  Rest  assured  it  is  not  for 
the  weal  of  England  that  this  settlement  should  be  delayed. 
You  may  think  that  the  horizon  is  not  disturbed  at  the  present 
juncture — you  may  think  that  surrounding  circumstances  may 
be  favourable  to  dilatory  action — some  of  you  may  think  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  that  ambition  may  be  gratified  and 
that  the  country  may  look  favourably  upon  those  who  prevent 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  Do  not  believe  it.  There  is  a  deep 
responsibility  with  regard  to  this  question  resting  not  upon  the 
Government  merely  but  upon  the  whole  House  of  Commons. 
We  are  prepared  to  act  in  all  sincerity  in  this  matter.  Act 
with  us  cordially  and  candidly  ;  assist  us  to  carry  this  mea- 
sure .  .  .  Pass  the  Bill  and  then  change  the  Ministry  if  you 
like." 

The  candour  and  courage  of  this  appeal  took  the  House  by 
storm.  Rarely  has  there  been  heard  a  more  continuous  or 
spontaneous  burst  of  cheering  than  that  which  greeted  Mr. 
Disraeli  as  he  resumed  his  seat.  The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time,  and  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  8th  of  April,  the 
only  dissident  being  Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  complaints  of  delay 
were  hardly  appeased  by  the  assurance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  he  intended  to  devote  the  4th  to  his  financial 
statement.  Mr.  Gladstone's  opposition  to  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
indeed  at  this  time  beginning  to  develope  some  of  those  features 
by  which  it  has  been  rendered  conspicuous  of  late  years — an 
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almost  sublime  self-assertion  and  an  assumption  of  lofty  supe- 
riority to  bis  opponent,  which  nothing  on  either  side  could 
possibly  be  held  to  warrant.  "  I  have  stated,"  he  said  in  his 
speech  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill — "  I  have  stated  to 
many  persons  during  the  last  ten  days  that  the  personal  rating 
clauses  as  announced  by  the  Government  cannot  stand" — the 
moral  being  that  because  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said  something 
depreciatory  of  his  political  opponents  and  their  principles 
"across  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,"  they  must  be  hopelessly  in 
the  wrong.  Mr.  Disraeli  laughed  at  these  assumptions,  and 
was  rewarded  with  still  more  lofty  disdain. 

In  the  tumult  created  by  the  question  of  Reform  in  18G7, 
the  Budget  excited  comparatively  little  interest.  Yet  it  was 
in  its  way  a  sufficiently  remarkable  one,  and  it  was  expounded 
to  the  House  in  a  manner  which  extorted  the  admiration  even 
of  those  who  were  personally  most  opposed  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Times,  always  a  strenuous  opponent  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  could  not  in  common  candour  refrain  from 
offering  its  tribute  of  praise.  "His  method  of  reviewing  the 
finances,"  said  the  leading  journal,  "  prospectively  and  retrospec- 
tively was  simple  to  severity.  Compared  with  the  ornate 
rhetoric  of  his  predecessor,  it  amounted  almost  to  baldness. 
At  the  same  time  there  never  was  a  Budget  made  more 
intelligible  to  an  audience.  There  was  not  indeed  much  to  tell, 
but  it  was  told  with  such  a  just  distribution  of  its  details  that 
the  mind  was  in  no  case  fatigued  with  irrelevant  disquisitions 
before  the  central  part  of  the  story  was  reached."  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  Budget  speech  lasted  exactly  fifty-five  minutes — 
probably  the  shortest  time  occupied  in  that  way  on  record. 
The  main  features  of  the  Budget  were  that  in  spite  of  the  bad 
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times — and  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  panic  of  1866  bad 

left  its  mark  all  over  the  country — the  income  of  the  year  had 

exceeded  the  expenditure  by  nearly  two  and  a  half  millions,  the 

increase  being  chiefly  in  the  items  of  customs  and  excise,  each 

of  which  showed  a  surplus  of  a  million  over  the  estimate  of 

Mr.  Gladstone.     The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  coming  year 

was   £68,134,000   and    the    revenue    £69,340,000,    showing   a 

surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure  of  £1,206,000.     At  this 

point   Lord   Beaconsfield    remarked   the   chief  difficulty  of  a 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  began — the  difficulty,  that  is  to 

say,  of  satisfactorily  disposing  of  his  surplus.      He  prefaced  his 

announcements  on  this  point   by  reminding  the  House  that 

during  the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  reductions  of  taxation, 

irrespective  of  Income  Tax,  to  the  amount  of  eleven  millions  a 

year,  so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  upon  any  tax  so  unjust 

and  oppressive  that  all  parties  would  unite  in  calling  for  its 

removal.     Except  the  Malt  Tax  there  was  no  duty  injuriously 

affecting  the  industry  of  any  large  portion  of  the  people,  but  as 

this  tax  coidd   only  be  dealt   with   on  the  largest  and   most 

comprehensive  scale,  the  resources  at   his  disposal   this  year 

would  not  enable  him  to  touch  it,  anxious  though  he  was  to  do 

so.     Next  to  the  appropriation  of  the  surplus  to  the  diminution 

of  the  taxation  came  its  use  for  the  diminution  of  debt,  and  the 

only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  charging  some  specific  annual 

amount   on   the   Consolidated   Fund.     After  duly  considering 

how  this  method  could  be  best  applied — such  as  by  an  annual 

vote  in  the  Financial  Statement  or  by  a  Sinking  Fund,  which 

he  strongly  condemned — Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  preference 

for  Mr.   Gladstone's   plan   of  the   preceding  year   in   a   form 

somewhat  more  simple  than  that  which  his  predecessor  had 
VOL.  11.  v 
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adopted.  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposal  was  to  extinguish  five 
millions  of  debt  due  to  the  Post  Office  and  old  Savings  Banks 
by  a  terminable  annuity,  half  of  which  sum  had  already  been 
operated  upon,  while  the  other  half  would  be  cancelled  imme- 
diately, provision  for  that  purpose  being  taken  in  the  Budget. 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  also  proposed  to  cancel  a  sum  of  24  millions 
by  an  annuity  terminating  in  1885  and  a  further  sum  by 
an  operation  extending  to  1905.  Approving  the  first  part  of 
this  plan,  Mr.  Disraeli  proposed  to  utilize  a  part  of  the  surplus 
for  the  cancellation  of  24  millions  of  debt,  the  particulars  of  the 
operation  being  as  follows  : — It  would  be  effected  on  two  sums 
of  debt,  one  of  18  and  the  other  of  6  millions.  The  first 
amount,  which  then  bore  interest  to  the  amount  of  £540,000, 
wuuld  be  converted  into  an  annuity  of  £1,332,000,  terminating 
on  the  5th  of  July,  1885 ;  and  the  second  sum,  then  bearing 
interest  to  the  amount  of  £180,000,  would  be  converted  into 
an  annuity  of  £440,000,  terminating  on  the  5th  of  April  in  the 
same  year.  The  joint  amount  of  the  two  annuities  would  be 
£1,776,000.  The  charge  upon  the  year's  revenue  from  the 
operation  would  be  three  quarters'  interest  on  the  sum  of  18 
millions  and  one  quarter's  interest  on  the  6  millions ;  together 
£1,110,000,  to  which  must  be  added  £360,000,  the  interest  on 
the  two  sums  until  they  were  converted ;  whilst  the  interest 
which  the  country  would  have  had  to  pay,  amounting  to 
£720,000,  must  be  deducted,  so  that  the  total  net  charge  to  the 
revenue  would  be  exactly  three  quarters  of  a  million.  Taking 
everything  into  account,  this  operation  provided  for  the 
cancellation  of  24  millions  of  debt  in  the  year  1885  by  the 
imposition  of  an  annual  charge  of  half  a  million.  The  surplus 
being   thus   reduced    to   £456,000,   Mr.   Disraeli   proposed    to 
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utilize  £210,000  by  reducing  the  Marine  Insurance  Duties 
whether  on  time  or  voyage  policies  to  a  uniform  rate  of  3d  per 
cent.,  the  remaining  surplus  being  left  over  for  contingencies. 
The  scheme  met  with  universal  approval,  even  the  most  ardent 
Liberals  expressing  great  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of  so 
large  a  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  and  none  being  churlish 
enough  to  grudge  the  Shipping  interest  the  small  boon  implied 
in  the  change  in  the  duty  on  Marine  Insurances.  With  the 
solitary  exception  of  the  Star  the  whole  of  the  London  press 
approved  the  Budget,  and  even  the  Economist — a  journal  not 
greatly  given  to  praising  Tory  finance — approved  the  financial 
scheme  in  detail  and  applauded  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  provide  for  national  defence  on  an  effective 
scale. 

The  House  having  had  its  interlude  of  finance,  returned  on 
the  8th  of  April  to  the  Reform  Bill.  A  good  deal  had  been 
done  since  the  second  reading.  In  the  first  place  a  deputation 
of  the  busybodies  known  as  the  Reform  League  and  pretending 
to  represent  the  working  classes,  had  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  urge  him  to  use  all  his  influence  to  get  rid  of  the 
Savings  Bank  clauses,  on  the  ground  that  depositors  in  savings 
banks  were  an  "intensely  selfish"  race  of  beings,  who  cared 
nothing  for  politics  and  who  left  it  to  others  to  struggle  for 
their  political  rights.  In  the  second  place  a  deputation  from 
the  same  body  had  waited  upon  Lord  Derby  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  urge  the  abandonment  of  the  residential 
qualification  and  the  rating  clause  and  the  adoption  of  the 
lodger  franchise.  Thirdly,  a  meeting  had  been  held  at 
Mr.  Gladstone's  house  at  which  some  240  Liberal  members 
were  present,  and  at  which  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Coleridge 
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should  propose  a  resolution:  "That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
Committee  that  they  have  power  to  alter  the  law  of  rating  and 
to  provide  that  in  every  Parliamentary  borough  the  occupiers 
of  tenements  below  a  given  rateable  value  be  relieved  from 
liability  to  personal  rating,  with  the  view  to  fix  a  line  for  the 
borough  franchise  at  which  all  occupiers  shall  be  entered  on 
the  rate  book  and  should  have  equal  facilities  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  franchise  as  a  residential  occupation  franchise." 
In  the  fourth  place,  before  the  House  met  on  the  8th  of  April, 
another  meeting  of  Liberal  members  was  held  in  the  Tea  Room 
at  which  about  fifty  were  present.  There  was  not  much  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposals  of  those  who  had  called  the  meeting,  and 
the  end  of  it  was  that  a  deputation  waited  on  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  express  the  distaste  with  which  that  section  of 
the  party  regarded  the  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Committee  by  a  minute  instruction  such  as  that  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  forced  upon  the  party.  There  was  notoriously 
a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  tone  which  their  leader  adopted.  As  a 
Liberal  journal  of  some  importance  remarked  at  the  time,  it 
was  not  very  flattering  to  independent  men  "  to  be  handed  over 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  a  leader  who  simply  called  them 
together  to  tell  them  what  he  intended  to  do,  and  who  seemed 
to  expect  that  when  he  spoke  the  only  duty  of  his  followers  was 
to  nod  assent."  That  feeling  found  expression  in  the  Tea  Boom 
meeting,  and  the  result  was  that  Mr.  Gladstone  consented — in 
order  to  avoid  a  division  and  certain  defeat — to  withdraw  the 
latter  part  of  the  instruction  and  to  deal  only  with  the  first 
clause.  "When  the  House  met  at  4  o'clock  Mr.  Locke  inquired, 
with  an  air  of  innocence  which  was  truly  refreshing,  whether, 
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if  the  instruction  were  confined  to  the  first  clause,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  accept  it.  Mr.  Disraeli  replied  that 
it  was  very  inconvenient  to  answer  hypothetical  questions,  and 
inquired  in  turn  whether  Mr.  Locke  had  any  authority  to  make 
the  inquiry.  A  satisfactory  reply  having  been  obtained,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  Committee  had  the  power  claimed  for  it 
without  any  instruction  from  the  House— "  therefore  on  this 
point  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  pres- 
sure, however  gentle."  The  elaborate  instruction  having  thus 
collapsed,  Sir  Rainald  Knightley  made  an  effort  to  get  the 
subject  of  bribery  and  corruption  made  a  part  of  the  bill,  but 
was  pacified  by  a  promise  that  a  separate  Bill  on  the  subject 
should  be  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  Session.  Captain 
Hayter  having  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  carry  a  resolution 
which  would  have  had  the  effect  of  swamping  all  boroughs  with 
a  population  of  less  than  10,000,  and  some  desultory  conversa- 
tion having  taken  place,  Mr.  Gorst  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  House  on  the  ground  that  after  the  collapse  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  members  were  not  prepared  to  go  on  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Amendments.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  motion  would  not  be  pressed,  and 
took  the  opportunity  of  expressing  "  the  deep  gratification  of 
the  Government  and  their  gratitude  for  the  generous  and 
candid  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  the  House." 
So  ended  the  first  night's  debate.  Mr.  Speaker  left  the  chair ; 
progress  was  reported  and  the  House  resumed. 

The  real  work  of  the  Committee  began  on  the  11th  of  April. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  re-open  all  the  dead  and  gone  discussions 
about  the  "Compound  Householder"  and  the  operation  of  the 
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Small  Tenements  Act.  They  were  dreary  and  unprofitable 
enough  at  the,  time,  and  a  rechauffe  of  them  would  now  be 
intolerable.  Their  dulness  was,  however,  relieved  on  the  second 
night  by  a  smart  personal  encounter.  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
proposed  a  series  of  amendments,  the  effect  of  which  would 
have  been  to  substitute  a  £5  rental  for  the  larger  and  more 
generous  concessions  of  the  Government.  He  was  supported 
by,  amongst  others,  Lord  Cranborne  and  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
the  latter  of  whom  made  an  exceedingly  personal  attack  on  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There  had  been  some  little  con- 
versation on  a  previous  occasion  concerning  the  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Spofforth  in  getting  information  for  the  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment— a  task  which  had  not  been  performed  with  quite  so 
much  tact  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Referring  to  this 
circumstance  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  said  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  taken  "household  suffrage  and  hemmed  it 
it  in  with  provisions  available  only  to  the  Tapers  and  the 
Tadpoles  who  managed  an  election.  .  .  .  He  was  prepared  for 
anything  he  might  hear.  He  had  been  longer  out  of  Parlia- 
ment than  in  it  because,  although  a  Conservative,  he  never 
would  fall  down  and  worship  the  golden  image  set  up  in  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  He  had  been  a  free  lance  long  enough  not 
much  to  mind  what  might  happen  to  him  hereafter,  and  to  say 
— Sink  or  swim;  dissolution  or  no  dissolution,  whether  he  was  in 
the  next  Parliament  or  out  of  it,  he  for  one,  with  his  whole 
heart  and  conscience,  would  vote  against  the  Asian  mystery." 
Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  perfect.  Having  answered  the  criticisms 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  having  brought  forward  his  arguments  in 
favour  of  his  proposals  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
he  said — speaking  of  Mr.  Beresford  Hope — "  I  assure  him  that 
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I  listened  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  invective  which  he 
delivered  against  me.  His  style  is  very  ornamental  to  discus- 
sion, but  it  requires  practice.  And  so  far  as  my  honourable 
friend  displayed  his  talents  to-night,  I  listened  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  All  his  exhibitions  in  this  House  are  distinguished 
by  a  prudery  which  charms  me,  and  when  he  talks  of  Asian 
mysteries  I  may  perhaps  by  way  of  reply  remark  that  there  is 
a  Batavian  grace  about  his  exhibition  which  takes  the  sting  out 
of  what  he  has  said." 

The  division  upon  these  amendments  was  felt  to  be  the 
turning  point  of  the  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  said  that  from 
the  principle  of  personal  rating  the  Government  could  not 
swerve,  and  it  was  very  generally  understood  that  if  the 
Government  were  defeated  a  repetition  of  the  catastrophe  of 
1859  might  be  looked  for,  to  be  followed  by  an  administration 
of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  would  be  the  leader,  whose  Bill  would 
probably  be  based  on  manhood  suffrage  and  equal  electoral 
districts.  The  division  was  consequently  watched  most  anxiously. 
It  occupied  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  silence  is 
described  as  having  been  very  remarkable.  The  tellers  for  the 
Ayes  were  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  table,  and  as  they  handed 
in  their  return  to  the  clerk,  a  thrill  ran  through  the  House.  It 
was  known  that  the  Government  had  a  majority,  and  the  most 
intense  but  suppressed  excitement  prevailed.  There  was  a 
slight  clapping  of  hands  as  about  a  minute  later  the  tellers 
for  the  Noes  made  their  appearance.  The  figures  were  quickly 
entered,  and  as  the  clerk  handed  the  paper  to  the  Government 
teller  (Mr.  Whitmore),  there  was  a  tremendous  burst  of  cheering 
and  of  clapping  of  hands.  When  after  a  pause  Mr.  Whitmore 
read  the  magic  words  "  Ayes  289,  Noes  310  ;  majority  against 
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the  Amendment  21,"  there  was  another  outbreak  of  enthusiasm- 
Hands  were  clapped,  hats  were  waved,  and  members  crowded 
to  the  Treasury  Bench  to  shake  hands  with  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  "  the  working  of  whose  face,"  says  an  eye 
witness,  "alone  showed  how  tremendous  had  been  the  strain 
of  the  last  few  hours."  The  Opposition  were  silent.  The 
defeat  of  these  resolutions  was  a  heavy  blow  and  a  great  dis- 
couragement to  Mr.  Gladstone. 

The  House  at  its  rising  adjourned  for  the  Easter  holidays 
happy  in  the  consciousness  that  the  Reform  question  was  now 
fairly  on  the  way  to  a  definite  solution.  During  the  recess 
Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawford  announcing  his 
intention  to  refrain  from  pursuing  the  amendments  of  which 
he  had  given  notice,  adding,  however,  that  he  would  "  gladly 
accompany  others  in  voting  against  any  attempt  from  whatever 
quarter  to  limit  yet  further  the  scanty  modicum  of  enfranchise- 
ment proposed  by  the  Government."  Considering  that  the 
"  scanty  modicum "  in  question  was  calculated  to  admit  to 
the  franchise  about  three  times  as  many  persons  as  Lord 
Russell's  abortive  Bill,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  phrase 
was  not  the  fairest  or  most  happy  that  could  have  been  chosen 
to  describe  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was,  however,  outdone  by  Mr.  Bright,  who  in  a  speech  at 
Birmingham  found  the  courage  to  declare  that  from  the 
preamble  of  the  Government  Bill  to  the  last  word  in  it,  there 
was  not  a  single  proposition  to  which  any  real,  earnest, 
intelligent  Reformer  w7ould  consent.  Meanwhile  the  Reform 
League  continued  its  work  of  agitation,  and  for  several  weeks 
Hyde  Park  was  rendered  intolerable  to  decent  people  by  the 
riotous  assemblages  of  roughs  whom  the  League  called  together. 
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The  Government  of  course  opposed  these  meetings,  and  Mr. 
Walpole  received  a  good  deal  of  abuse  from  those  who  wished 
to  carry  Reform  by  wholesale  intimidation.  The  end  of  the 
matter  was  that  Mr.  Walpole  retired  from  the  Home  Office 
and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy,  the  event  being 
signalized  by  a  peculiarly  cordial  and  generous  recognition  of 
Mr.  Walpole' s  admirable  temper  and  amiable  disposition  by  the 
leader  of  the  House. 

The  debate  on  the  "  Compound  Householder"  on  the  9th  of 
May  was  enlivened  by  a  personal  encounter  between  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  former  had  made  one  of 
those  vehement  speeches  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  and  had 
accused  those  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  of  "  fraud  and 
dissimulation."  Called  upon  by  the  indignant  House  to  with- 
draw the  charge,  he  substituted  for  it  a  statement  that  "  there 
had  been  an  adjustment  of  provisions  framed  with  the  appear- 
ance of  giving  an  extended  franchise,  whilst  care  has  been  at 
the  same  time  taken  that  the  apparent  extension  shall  not  be 
realised."  Commenting  on  these  words,  "  I  must  say,"  said 
Mr.  Disraeli,  "that  I  prefer  the  original  invective  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman.  I  prefer  the  invective  of  Torquemada 
to  the  insinuation  of  Loyola.  I  prefer  to  meet  the  direct  charge 
of  fraud  and  dissimulation  to  being  told  in  language  like  that 
•which  I  have  just  read  to  the  House  that  we  have  been  guilty 
of  conduct  unworthy  in  my  opinion  of  all  public  men."  Mr. 
Gladstone's  explanation  that  he  had  not  himself  intended  to 
apply  the  words  to  the  Government  but  that  people  outside 
would  certainly  do  so,  made  matters  rather  worse  than  before. 
On  a  division,  however,  the  Government  obtained  a  majority 
of  66 — 322   against   256 — which   proved   pretty   clearly   that 
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there  was  a  large  section  of  the  House  unblinded  by  faction 
and  not  swayed  by  passion  who  sincerely  desired  to  see  the 
question  of  Reform  settled. 

On  the  following  Monday— the  13th  of  May— Mr.  Disraeli 
introduced  his  Scottish  Reform  Bill.      Between   the   division 
and  this  debate  Mr.  Gladstone  had  received  a  deputation  of 
about  200  persons  from  the  National  Reform  Union.     After 
listening  to  several  speeches  he  delivered  a  long  address,  in 
the   course   of  which   he   declared  that  he   considered  it  his 
"  duty  to  use  every  effort  and  to  avail  himself  of  every  remain- 
ing opportunity  to  strike  at  the  odious  principle  of  inequality 
and  injustice  involved  in  the  Bill,  and  if  we  fail,  as  we  pro- 
bably shall  fail  ...  to  decline  to  recognise  or  be  parties  in  any 
measure  to  it  as  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  to  continue 
to  maintain  by  every  constitutional  means  in  our  power  the 
principles   on   which   we   have   acted."     In   other   words   the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  thought  it  not  unbecoming  in  him  to 
refuse  to  recognise  the  deliberate  decision   of  the  House  of 
Commons,  over  whom  it  had  been  emphasized  by  so  great  a 
majority.     To  this  and  to  sundry  other  speeches  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  reference  on  bringing  in  the  Scotch  Bill.     After  warning 
the  House  that  the  Government  would  not  retreat  from  the 
position  which   they  had  taken   up,  he  said,  "  I   regret  very 
much  that  the  old  stages  and  antique  machinery  of  agitation 
should  have  been  readjusted  and  reburnished  and  sent  up  by 
Parliamentary  train  to  London,  and  that  we  should  have  been 
threatened  with  an  agitation  of  a  most  indefinite  and  inco- 
herent character,  for  at  this  moment  I  am  at. a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  proposed  agitation  is  to  be  in  favour  of  manhood 
suffrage  or  of  a  £5  rating.     I  should  have  been  very  glad  if, 
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after  the  vote  of  the  House  on  Thursday,  it  had  been  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  question  whatever  that  a  definite 
opinion  had  been  arrived  at  on  the  subject  of  the  borough 
franchise,  and  I  regret  very  much  that  these  spouters  of  State 
sedition — these  obsolete  incendiaries — should  have  come  for- 
ward to  pay  their  homage  to  one  who,  wherever  he  may  sit, 
must  always  be  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  House  : — 

'  Who  but  must  laugh  if  such  a  man  there  be, 
Who  would  not  weep  if  Atticus  were  he  ? ' 

Nothing  has  surprised  me  more  in  the  ebullitions  which  have 
recently  occurred  than  their  extremely  intolerant  character. 
Everybody  who  does  not  agree  with  somebody  is  looked  upon 
as  a  fool,  or  as  being  merely  influenced  by  a  total  want  of  prin- 
ciple in  conducting  public  affairs.  But,  Sir,  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  that  is  the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons or  the  temper  of  the  country.  I  appeal  with  confidence 
to  the  House  to  assist  her  Majesty's  Government  in  any  efforts 
they  may  make  to  improve  these  Bills  for  the  representation 
of  the  people."  "  Atticus  "  replied  with  considerable  acerbity 
but  did  not  materially  alter  the  complexion  of  affairs.  From 
certain  words  which  he  let  fall  it  would,  however,  appear  that 
he  still  clung  to  the  Whig  principle  of  a  hard  and  fast  line — 
say,  for  example,  a  £5  rating — a  principle  which  the  House 
had  deliberately  discarded  and  which  Mr.  Disraeli  of  course  could 
not  entertain. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom  of  refraining  from  routine  work 
and  of  leaving  to  subordinate  members  of  his  Government  the 
opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves  as  often  as  possible, 
Mr.  Disraeli  took  charge  of  this  Bill  in  Committee  and  worked 
it  through  almost  without  assistance.     His  tact,  readiness  and 
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adroitness  were  never  more  conspicuously  displayed,  but  singu- 
larly enough  the  only  member  who  seems  to  have  recognised 
those  qualities  was  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  and  even  he  failed  to 
see  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  but  carrying  out  the  principles  by 
which  his  political  conduct  had  uniformly  been  guided.     His 
testimonial   to   the   Tory   chief  is,   however,  so  quaint   as   to 
deserve  quotation.     "  I  say  if  we  wish  to  make  progress  with 
this  Bill,  let  us  have  no  law.     Let  us  rely  on  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.    I  say  this  without  any  innuendo  respecting  his 
sincerity.     I  always  thought  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
the  greatest  Radical  in  this  House.     He  has  achieved  what  no 
other  man  in  the  country  could  have  done.     As  I  have  said 
before,  he  has  lugged  up  that  great  omnibus-full  of  stupid,  heavy 
country  gentlemen    (Oh!  Oh!) — I    only  say  'stupid'    in   the 
Parliamentary  sense.      It  is   a   perfectly  Parliamentary  word. 
He  has  converted  these  Conservatives  into  Radical  reformers. 
In  fact,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  the  Ministry  by 
himself,  for  it  could  not  exist  a  day  without  him,  and  all  the 
rest  who  sit  near  him  are  most  respectable  pawns  on  the  board, 
their  opinion  being  not  worth  a  pin  ;  when  I  hear  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  say  a  thing,  I  know  it  shall  and  will  be 
so."     Without  necessarily  sharing  in  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne's  con- 
tempt for  Mr.  Disraeli's  colleagues  in  the  Ministry,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  was  right  as  to  the  position  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of.  the  Exchequer  at  this  time.     He  was  the  Ministry — 
of  that  fact  there  can  be  no  doubt — and  the  Reform  Bill  was 
his  work  and  his  only  from  first  to  last.     How  vast  an  amount 
of  labour  these  words  imply  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact 
that  during  the  Session  he  spoke  on  this  Bill  no  fewer  than 
310  times,  often  at  very  considerable  length. 
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There  were  after  this  date  hut  few  incidents  in  the  Debates. 
The  Government  having  determined  to  clear  the  question  of 
reform  out  of  the  way  during  this  Session,  the  House  sat  daily 
from  towards  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  from  2  o'clock  until 
7,  and  from   9  until  such  time  as  the  business  of  the  night 
could  be  finished.     The  "compound  householder"  was  finally 
extinguished  on  the  27th  of  May,  on  which  day  the  county 
members  held  a  meeting  and  agreed  to  recommend  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  the  £12  rating  limit  for  the  County  Franchise. 
On  the  30th  the  debate  on  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  com- 
menced, and    the    disfranchisement    of  Yarmouth,   Lancaster, 
Reigate  and  Totnes  was  agreed  to.     A  proposal  of  Mr.  Mill, 
based  on  Mr.  Hare's  scheme  for  the  representation  of  minorities, 
was  promptly  snuffed  out.     Next  daj^  came  on  a  discussion  on 
the  proposal  to  cut  clown  all  constituencies  under  7000  to  one 
member  each.     Mr.  Laing,  the  member  for  Wick,  moved  to 
enlarge  the  minimum  to  10,000,  and  his  proposition  was  carried 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Government,     Mr.  Serjeant 
Gazelee  afterwards  proposed  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  having 
a  less  population  than  5000,  but  this  proposition  could  not  be 
accepted.     The   Reform  Bill   of  1867  was  intended  to  be   a 
measure    of    enfranchisement    and    not    of    disfranchisement, 
and  the  principle  of  the  discarded  resolution  was  thus  main- 
tained.    On  the  1st   of  July  the   Government   accepted   the 
proposal  of  Mr.  Horsfall  to  give  a  third  member  to  Liverpool, 
Manchester  and  Birmingham,  and  added  Leeds  to  the  number 
of  places  so  represented,  and  on  the  loth,  the  Bill  was  read  a 
third  time. 

The  debate  on  this  occasion  lasted  for  eight  hours,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  when  the  Speaker  put  the  question  there  was  but 
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one  solitary  "  No ! "  Lord  Cranborne  made  a  somewhat 
vehement  speech,  in  which  he  arraigned  the  leader  of  the 
Conservatives  for  treachery  to  the  party.  He  declared  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  imperious  demands  had  been  obeyed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli,  and  that  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill  was  really  the 
fulfilment  of  Mr.  Bright's  wildest  dreams.  Mr.  Lowe  declared 
that  the  Government  had  opened  a  new  era,  and  that  when  the 
Bill  came  into  operation,  the  country  would  find  itself  in  an 
atmosphere  of  perpetual  change  and  revolution.  With  Lis 
usual  fine  taste,  the  member  for  Calne  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  "lending  themselves  to  the  arts  of  treachery,"  and 
of  having,  for  the  sake  of  "keeping  themselves  in  office"  and 
"  of  giving  some  small  patronage  to  half  a  dozen  lawyers  .  .  . 
sacrificed  all  the  principles,  all  the  convictions  and  all  the 
traditions  of  their  lives."  Mr.  Bright  expressed  moderate  satis- 
faction with  the  measure,  which  he  believed  would  be  final, 
and  then  after  a  great  deal  more  oratory,  in  the  course  of  which 
most  of  the  arguments  used  in  the  debates  of  the  last  six 
months  were  brought  out  again,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  sum  up 
the  debate. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  began  by  saying  that  he 
was  more  anxious  to  defend  the  Bill  than  the  Cabinet,  though 
both  had  been  vehemently  attacked.  He  accepted  the  challenge 
of  Lord  Cranborne,  and  looking  back  over  the  fifteen  years 
during  which  the  question  of  Reform  had  been  before  the 
country,  reminded  the  House  that  in  1852,  when  Mr.  Hume, 
as  was  his  wont,  brought  that  subject  forward,  he  himself  had 
expressed  certain  opinions  which  by  no  means  justified  the 
criticisms  which  had  been  levelled  at  him.  He  had  then  said 
— and  in  so  speaking  he  was  but  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
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Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby — that  if  the  subject  were  again  opened 
— and  its  reopening  he  had  sincerely  deprecated — the  fault  of 
excluding  the  working  classes  which  had  been  committed  in 
1832  would  not  be  repeated.  After  that  declaration  the  Liberal 
party  came  back  to  office,  and  after  an  official  existence  of  some 
six  or  seven  years,  during  which  they  made  scarcely  any 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  question,  they  went  out,  leaving  a 
Bill  upon  the  table.  It  therefore  became  necessary  for  the 
Conservative  party  in  1858  to  consider  the  question.  It  was 
proposed,  on  that  occasion,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby,  that 
the  principle  of  the  borough  franchise  should  be  household 
suffrage.  The  proposition,  it  is  true,  was  not  adopted,  but  it 
was  not  opposed  on  any  political  ground.  The  only  reason  for 
dropping  the  scheme  was  a  general  conviction  that  the  measure 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  scheme  would  succeed.  Every 
leading  statesman — Lord  Russell,  Lord  Aberdeen,  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  Lord  Derby,  failed  in  succession,  and  when  the  Tories 
returned  to  office,  it  was  only  after  a  second  failure  by  Lord 
Russell.  The  principle  of  household  suffrage  had  been  deliber- 
ately adopted  because  it  was  felt  that  there  could  be  no  resting- 
place  between  it  and  the  then  existing  qualification.  Mr. 
Disraeli  scornfully  derided  the  notion  that  there  was  any  one 
section  of  the  working  classes  so  superior  to  all  the  rest  that 
they  deserved  the  suffrage  to  the  exclusion  of  their  fellows. 
The  proposal  to  admit  the  favoured  section  he  looked  at  with 
something  more  than  suspicion — he  preferred  to  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  "The  working 
classes  will  now  probably  have  a  more  extensive  sympathy  with 
our  political  institutions,  which,  if  they  are  in  a  healthy  state, 
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ought  to  enlist  popular  feeling,  because  they  should  be  embodi- 
ments of  the  popular  requirements  of  the  country.  It  appeared 
to  us  that  if  this  great  change  were  made  in  the  constituent 
body,  there  would  be  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the  more 
patriotic  and  national  feelings  of  the  country  than  by  admitting 
only  a  more  favoured  section,  who,  in  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  treated,  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  were  addressed,  together  with  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
were  ascribed  to  them,  would  regard  themselves  as  marked  out 
as  it  were  from  the  rest  of  their  brethren  and  from  the  country, 
and  as  raised  up  to  be  critics  rather  than  supporters  of  the  Con- 
stitution. These  were  our  views,  and  we  retain  the  conviction 
which  guided  us  in  1859,  and  from  which  if  we  have  deviated, 
it  was  only  for  a  moment,  and  because  we  thought  that  on  this 
question  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  any  solution  except  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  and  mutual  concession." 

After  answering  Lord  Cranborne's  rather  bitter  attack  on 
the  Government  for  accepting  Mr.  Gladstone's  amendments 
on  points  where  they  did  not  clash  with  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  turned  to  Mr.  Lowe,  to  whose  "doleful 
vaticinations  "  he  had  a  readv  answer.  Mr.  Lowe  had  thought 
that  the  Bill  would  ruin  the  House  of  Lords ;  the  Government 
thought  that  it  would  create  new  bonds  of  sympathy  between 
the  nation  and  its  rulers:  Mr.  Lowe  thought  the  passage  of 
this  Bill  an  act  of  treachery,  Mr.  Disraeli  asked  wherein  the 
treachery  of  removing  an  obstruction  from  the  path  of  useful 
legislation  consisted  ;  Mr.  Lowe  had  laid  before  the  House  a 
programme  of  measures  which  he  detested  and  which  he 
assured  the  House  he  was  ready  to  accept  now  that  this  odious 
Bill  was  to  become  law.     "The  right  honourable  gentleman," 
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said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "concluded  his  attack  upon  us  by  accusing 
us  of  treachery,  and  by  informing  us  that  he  is  going  to  support 
all  those  measures  which  he  has  hitherto  opposed  in  this  House 
— though  I  believe  he  advocated  them  elsewhere — and  that  he 
will  lean  I  suppose  to  those  Australian  politics  which  rendered 
him  first  so  famous.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  told  us 
that  in  the  course  we  are  pursuing  there  is  infamy.  The 
expression  is  strong,  but  I  never  quarrel  with  that  sort  of  thing, 
nor  do  I  like  on  that  account  to  disturb  an  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  speech,  particularly  when  he  happens  to  be 
approaching  his  peroration.  Our  conduct,  however,  according  to 
him,  is  infamous — that  is  his  statement — because  in  office  we 
are  supporting  measures  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  we 
disapprove  and  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been  opposed.  Well, 
if  we  disapprove  the  Bill  which  we  are  recommending  the 
House  to  accept  and  sanction  to-night,  our  conduct  certainly 
would  be  objectionable.  If  we,  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts, 
do  not  believe  that  the  measure  which  we  are  now  requesting 
you  to  pass  is  on  the  wThole  the  wisest  and  best  that  could  be 
passed  under  the  circumstances,  I  would  even  admit  that  our 
conduct  was  infamous.  But  I  want  to  know  what  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  thinks  of  his  own  conduct  when  having 
assisted  in  turning  out  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  in  1859 
because  they  would  not  l-educe  the  borough  franchise — he,  if  I 
am  not  greatly  mistaken,  having  been  one  of  the  most  active 
managers  of  that  intrigue — the  right  honourable  gentleman 
accepted  office  in  1860  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Palmer, 
ston,  who,  of  course,  brought  forward  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  which  it  would  appear  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
also  disapproved,  and  more  than  disapproved,  inasmuch  as, 
VOL.   11.  x 
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although  a  member  of  the  Government,  he  privately  and 
successfully  solicited  his  political  opponents  to  defeat.  And 
yet  this  is  the  right  honourable  gentleman  who  talks  of 
infamy  !  Sir,  the  prognostications  of  evil  uttered  by  the  noble 
lord  (Cranborne)  I  can  respect  because  I  know  they  are  sincere 
— the  warnings  and  the  prognostications  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  I  treat  in  another  spirit.  For  my  part  I  do 
not  believe  the  country  is  in  danger.  I  think  England  is  safe 
in  the  race  of  men  who  inhabit  her;  that  she  is  safe  in 
something  much  more  precious  than  her  accumulated  capital 
— her  accumulated  experience ;  she  is  safe  in  her  national 
character,  in  her  fame,  in  the  tradition  of  a  thousand  years, 
and  in  that  glorious  future  which  I  believe  awaits  her." 

Prominent  amongst  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  working 
the  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
opposition  which  it  encountered  from  those  members  of  the 
Conservative  party  whom  the  prospect  of  a  generous  measure 
of  this  character  had  driven  from  the  Government  and  had  con- 
verted into  opponents.  Of  these  critics  Lord  Cranborne — now 
the  Marquis  of  Salisbury — was  the  bitterest  and  the  most 
persistent.  He  fought  the  Bill  at  every  step  of  its  progress 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  it  had  received  the 
Royal  Assent,  he  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review  an  article 
entitled  "  The  Conservative  Surrender,"  in  which  he  vehe- 
mently attacked  the  Bill  and  its  authors  and  predicted  the 
most  doleful  results  as  certain  to  flow  from  its  operation. 
"  Unscrupulousness "  and  "  facility  "  were  the  words  used  to 
describe  the  policy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby,  and  both 
were  roundly  accused  of  having  been  actuated  by  fear  of  the 
mob  and  by  a  desire  to  retain  office  at  the  expense  of  a  sacrifice 
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of  principle.     How    profoundly  mistaken   Lord  Salisbury   was 

both  as  regarded  the  past  conduct  of  the  Premier  and  the 
future  of  the  constituencies  probably  he  himself  would  now  be 
the  first  to  admit. 

This  was  the  last  speech  of  importance  made  by  Mr.  Disraeli 
during  the  Session  of  18G7.  He  had  taken  the  lead  in  all  the 
business  of  the  House  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  all- 
absorbing  question  of  Reform  had  been  the  main  business  of 
the  year.  Parliament  was  prorogued  on  the  21st  of  August, 
the  Queen's  Speech  being  read  by  Commission.  It  contained 
an  allusion  to  the  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg  difficulty, 
in  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  had  a  considerable 
share,  and  due  mention  was  made  of  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  the  Canadian  Confederation.  The  Reform  Bill  was  also 
mentioned  in  a  paragraph  which  bears  a  curious  likeness  to  a 
passage  in  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  on  the  third  reading  of 
that  measure  in  the  Lords.  "  No  doubt,"  the  noble  Earl  had 
said,  "  we  are  making  a  great  experiment  and  taking  a  leap  in 
the  dark  ;  but  I  have  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  sound 
sense  of  my  fellow  countrymen,  and  I  entertain  a  strong  hope 
that  the  extended  franchise  which  we  are  now  conferring  upon 
them  will  be  the  means  of  placing  the  institutions  of  this 
country  on  a  firmer  basis,  and  that  the  passing  of  the  measure 
will  tend  to  increase  the  loyalty  and  contentment  of  a  great 
portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects."  "  I  earnestly  trust,"  said 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne,  "  that  the  extensive  and  liberal 
measure  which  you  have  passed  may  effect  a  durable  settle- 
ment of  a  question  which  has  long  engaged  public  attention, 
and  that  the  large  number  of  my  subjects  who  will  be  for  the 

first  time  admitted   to  the;  exercise  of  the  Elective  Franchise 

x  2 
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may  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  thereby  devolved  upon 
them  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  which  Parlia- 
ment has  reposed  in  them." 

A  week  earlier  Ministers  had,  as  usual,  been  entertained  by 
the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  made 
a  remarkable  and  characteristic  speech.  "  I  have  seen  in  my 
time,"  said  he,  "several  monopolies  terminated,  and  recently 
I  have  seen  the  termination  of  the  monopoly  of  Liberalism. 
Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  when  we  see  that  certain  persons, 
who  believed  that  they  had  an  hereditary  right  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  renovate  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
should  be  somewhat  displeased  that  any  other  persons  should 
presume  to  interfere  with  those  changes  which  I  hope,  in  the 
spirit  of  true  patriotism,  they  believed  the  requirements  of  the 
State  rendered  necessary.  But  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
hubbub  has  subsided — when  the  shrieks  and  screams  which 
were  heard  some  time  ago  and  which  have  already  subsided 
into  sobs  and  sighs,  shall  be  thoroughly  appeased — nothing 
more  terrible  will  be  discovered  to  have  occurred  than  that  the 
Tory  party  has  resumed  its  natural  functions  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  For  what  is  the  Tory  party  unless  it 
represents  national  feeling  ?  If  it  do  not  represent  national 
feeling  Toryism  is  nothing.  It  does  not  depend  upon  here- 
ditary coteries  of  exclusive  nobles.  It  does  not  attempt  power 
by  attracting  to  itself  the  spurious  force  which  may  accidentally 
arise  from  advocating  cosmopolitan  principles  or  talking  cosmo- 
politan jargon.  The  Tory  party  is  nothing  unless  it  represent 
and  uphold  the  institutions  of  the  country.  For  what  are  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ?  They  are  entirely  in  theory,  and 
ought  to   be,  as  I  am  glad  to  see  they  are  likely  to   be   in 
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practice,  the  embodiment  of  the  national  necessities  and  the 
only  security  for  popular  privileges.  Well  then  I  cannot  help 
believing  that  because  my  Lord  Derby  and  his  colleagues  have 
taken  a  happy  opportunity  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the 
people  of  England,  we  have  not  done  anything  but  strengthen 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  the  essence  of  whose  force  is 
that  they  represent  the  interests  and  guard  the  rights  of  the 
people."  These  views  seem  to  have  startled  a  good  many 
people  at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  and  one  critic  in  parti- 
cular was  especially  severe  on  "  Mr.  Disraeli's  new  theories  of 
Toryism  " — the  fact  being  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  has  always 
had  to  contend  with  a  criticism  based  upon  not  what  he  has 
really  said  or  written  but  upon  what  his  critics  imagine  that  he 
ought  to  have  said.  The  words  he  used  on  this  occasion  are, 
as  the  reader  will  perceive,  almost  literally  the  same  as  those 
which  he  used  in  the  earliest  years  of  his  political  career  both 
in  his  speeches  and  in  his  published  works. 

The  autumn  was  a  busy  one  in  the  political  world.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  indeed,  did  not  make  the  political  speech  to  his 
constituents  which  the  country  had  become  accustomed  to  ex- 
pect, assigning  as  an  excuse  that  "  he  was  not  up  to  politics  in 
September,"  nor  did  he  accompany  Lord  Derby,  Lord  Stanley, 
Lord  John  Manners,  and  Sir  John  Pakington  when  they  went  to 
Manchester  in  October  to  be  feasted  by  nine  hundred  members 
of  the  Conservative  party  there.  He  was  not,  however,  for- 
gotten, and  the  cheering  was  loud  and  continuous  when  Lord 
Derby  declared  that  it  was  he  "  to  whose  tact,  temper  and 
judgment  it  was  mainly  owing  that  the  arduous  undertaking 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged  had  not  resulted,  instead  of 
triumphant    success,  in  disastrous   failure."     A  fortnight  later 
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Mr.  Disraeli  was  present  at  a  banquet  given  in  his  honour  at 
Edinburgh.  In  speaking  after  the  dinner  he  again  vindicated 
the  right  of  the  Conservative  party  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Reform,  and  explained  how,  during  the  seven  years  between 
1859  and  1866  he  "  had  had  to  prepare  the  mind  of  the 
country  and  to  educate — if  it  be  not  arrogant  to  use  such  a 
phrase — to  educate  our  party.  It  is  a  large  party  and  requires 
its  attention  to  be  called  to  questions  of  this  kind  with  some 
pressure."  The  use  of  this  phrase  was  criticised  somewhat 
severely,  especially  by  the  organs  of  "  cultivated  Liberalism," 
one  of  which,  with  a  disregard  of  fact  which  would  be  laughable 
were  it  not  so  malignant,  asserted  that  this  explanation  of  his 
course  must  be  intended  as  a  joke,  since  it  was  impossible  to 
believe  "  that  all  the  while  he  was  heading  his  party  in  the 
denunciation  of  every  measure  of  Reform  which  proposed  a 
considerable  reduction  of  the  franchise  or  let  in  any  important 
number  of  the  more  ignorant  and  more  violent  classes,  he  was 
really  instructing  his  colleagues  in  the  necessity  of  going  at 
once  to  household  suffrage."  Lord  Russell  made  a  remark  in 
the  Upper  House  which  the  following  letter  will  best  explain 
and  answer.  It  is  one  of  the  very  few  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
has  addressed  to  the  London  papers. 

"Sir — Lord  Russell  observed  last  nisdit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  I  'boasted  at  Edinburgh  that  whilst  during  seven 
years  I  opposed  a  reduction  of  the  borough  franchise,  I  had 
been  all  that  time  educating  my  party  with  the  view  of 
bringing  about  a  much  greater  reduction  of  the  franchise  than 
that  which  my  opponents  had  proposed.'  As  a  general  rule,  I 
never  notice  misrepresentations  of  what  I  may  have  said  ;  but 
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as  this  charge  was  made  against  me  in  an  august  assembly  and 
by  a  late  First  Minister  of  the  Crown,  I  will  not  refrain  from 
observing  that  the  charge  has  no  foundation.  Nothing  of  the 
kind  was  said  by  me  at  Edinburgh.  I  said  there  that  the  Tory 
party  after  the  failure  of  their  Bill  of  1859  had  been  educated 
for  seven  years  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  and 
during  that  interval  had  arrived  at  five  conclusions,  which,  with 
their  authority,  I  had  at  various  times  announced,  viz. : — 

"  1.  That  the  measure  should  be  complete. 

"  2.  That  the  representation  of  no  place  should  be  entirely 
abrogated. 

"  3.  That  there  must  be  a  real  Boundary  Commission. 

"4.  That  the  county  representation  should  be  considerably 
increased. 

"  5.  That  the  borough  franchise  should  be  established  on  the 
principle  of  rating. 

"  This  is  what  I  said  at  Edinburgh,  and  it  is  true. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

"  B.  Disraeli. 

"Downing  Street,  March  6." 

In  the  course  of  this  speech  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  the 
opportunity  of  answering  the  objections  to  his  Reform  Bill, 
dividing  them  into  two  classes — those  who  think  that  by 
establishing^  household  suffrage  it  has  democratized  the  con- 
stituencies, and  those  who  hold,  with  the  writer  of  "the 
Conservative  Surrender  "  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  that  it  has 
demoralized  the  Tory  party.  He  would  not  admit  that  house, 
hold  suffrage  was  necessarily  democratic  in  its  tendency  ;  but  it 
was  not  necessary  to  argue  the  point,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Government  had  not  established  household  suffrage.     There 
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were  in  round  numbers  some  four  millions  of  householders  in 
the  country.  About  one  million  possessed  the  suffrage  before 
the  Bill,  and  about  half  a  million  would  be  enfranchised  by  the 
Bill  ;  and  was  it  to  be  seriously  argued  that  such  an  addition 
as  that  would  revolutionize  the  country  ?  The  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  was,  he  went  on  to  say,  a  very  clever  man 
who  had  made  a  great  mistake.  He  reminded  him  of  those 
patients  whom  one  sometimes  meets  in  lunatic  asylums,  whose 
madness  takes  the  form  of  a  belief  that  they  are  the  only  sane 
people  in  the  world,  and  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind  are  mad. 
"  Really,"  he  continued,  "these  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Re- 
vieivs,  although  no  man  more  admires  them  than  myself,  I 
admire  as  I  do  first-class,  first-rate  posting  houses  which,  in  old 
days  for  half  a  century  or  so,  to  use  a  Manchester  phrase,  carried 
on  a  '  roaring  trade.'  Soon  there  came  some  revolutions  or 
progress  which  no  person  ever  contemplated.  They  find  things 
so  altered  that  they  do  not  understand  them,  and  instead  of 
that  fierce  competition  and  mutual  vindictiveness  which  before 
distinguished  them,  they  suddenly  quite  agree — the  Boots  of 
the  'Blue  Boar'  and  the  Chambermaid  of  the  'Red  Lion' 
embrace,  and  they  are  quite  of  one  accord  in  this — in  de- 
nouncing the  infamy  of  railroads." 

Passing  over  some  good-humoured  banter  at  the  expense  of 
his  opponents,  we  come  to  a  statement  of  the  bases  of  his 
policy  which  is  worthy  of  remark.  Contrasting  the  state  of 
the  country  then  and  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832,  Mr.  Disraeli  said  : — "You  passed  a  Reform  Bill  then,  and 
everybody  was  frightened  ;  they  were  so  frightened  that  they 
collected  together  and  believed  that  the  only  security  against 
further  danger  was  in  associating  together  to  prevent  further 
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change.  Now  we  all  feel  what  an  error  was  that.  It  is  as 
fallacious  an  opinion  in  politics  as  in  science  to  suppose  that 
you  can  establish  a  party  upon  resistance  to  change  ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  change  is  inevitable  in  a  progressive  country. 
Change  is  inevitable,  but  the  point  is  whether  that  change 
shall  be  carried  out  in  deference  to  the  manners,  the  customs, 
the  laws,  the  traditions  of  the  people,  or  whether  it  shall  be 
carried  in  deference  to  abstract  principles  and  arbitrary  and 
general  doctrines.  One  is  a  national  system  ;  the  other,  to  give 
it  the  worst  epithet  it  may  deserve,  is  a  philosophical  one. 
But  although  they  both  have  very  great  advantages,  this  must 
be  remembered — the  national  system  is  supported  no  doubt 
with  the  fervour  of  patriotism ;  the  philosophic  has  a  singular 
exenrption  from  the  force  of  prejudice  ;  but  the  national  system, 
although  it  may  occasionally  represent  the  prejudices  of  a 
nation,  never  injures  the  national  character,  while  the  philo- 
sophic system,  though  it  may  occasionally  improve  by  its  ad- 
vanced views  the  condition  of  the  country,  precipitates  progress 
and  may  occasion  revolution  and  destroy  States." 

On  the  day  following  this  entertainment,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  and 
endued  with  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  sharing  this  latter 
honour  with  Mr.  Lowe.  In  his  speech  in  reply  to  the  address 
of  the  Corporation,  he  mentioned  the  questions  of  the  Irish 
Church  and  Education.  Concerning  the  former,  he  would  only 
say  that  a  Commission  was  even  then  employed  in  investigating 
the  condition  of  that  institution,  and  that  he  thought  practical 
men  would  look  with  very  little  confidence  on  a  Minister  who 
under  such  circumstances  made  any  declaration  of  his  policy 
with  regard  to  it.     With  reference  to  education  he  denied,  as 
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he  had  done  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  could  fairly  be  called  uneducated.  "  When  I  hear," 
said  he,  "that  the  British  people  are  not  educated,  that  they 
are  incapable  of  exercising  what  is  very  natural  to  a  Briton 
whether  he  possessed  it  before  or  now — namely  the  suffrage — I 
say  we  forget  that  in  this  country  there  is  a  source  of  education 
perpetually  going  on,  secular  education  of  the  highest  class, 
which  affords  a  future  mine  for  the  performance  of  public  and 
political  duties,  and  that  is  the  influence,  thank  God !  of  a  free 
press.  When  the  education  of  the  people  is  brought  forward 
and  statistics  of  continental  nations  are  adduced  to  prove  the 
advantageous  position  those  countries  hold,  and  the  compara- 
tively disadvantageous  position  occupied  by  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  I  always  recollect  that  those  philosophers  and 
statisticians  forget  the  influence  of  the  great  educating  power 
I  have  referred  to,  and  I  remember  with  pride  and  consolation 
that  England,  and  England  alone,  is  the  country  in  which  a  free 
press  practically  and  really  exists."  These  words,  though  not 
ostensibly,  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
declaration  of  Mr.  Lowe  in  his  jeremiad  on  the  third  reading  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  now 
would  be  to  insist  that  their  future  masters  should  learn  their 
letters.* 

*  Amongst  the  measures  enumerated  by  Mr.  Lowe  was  compulsory  education. 
"  We  must  begin,"  he  had  said,  "  by  educating  our  masters."  The  epigrammatic 
character  of  this  saying  was  much  applauded  at  the  time,  but  its  want  of  origi- 
nality passed  unnoticed.  In  April,  1832,  "some  of  the  leading  Radicals,  headed 
by  Mr.  James  Mill,  waited  on  the  Lord  Chancellor  in  great  alarm,  and  represented 
to  him  the  risk  of  serious  disturbances  throughout  the  country  in  the  event  of  a 
change  of  Ministry  ;  they  also  urged,  in  very  strong  terms,  the  expediency  of  sup- 
porting any  new  Government,  even  of  Tories,  on  the  condition  of  carrying  the 
Bill.     The  thoughts  of  the  Deputation  seemed  absorbed  in  their  fears  of  a  popular 
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Parliament  was  opened  by  commission  on  the  19th  of  No- 
vember, the  Government  having  decided  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  send  an  expedition  for  the  release  of  the  British 
subjects  detained  in  captivity  in  Abyssinia.  That  expedition 
was  accordingly  about  to  be  dispatched,  and  the  House  was 
asked  to  provide  the  ways  and  means.  The  legislative  pro- 
gramme was  necessarily  mainly  devoted  to  the  Acts  necessary 
as  complementary  to  the  Reform  Act  of  the  preceding  Session. 
A  Bill  for  extending  the  franchise  in  Scotland  was  to  be 
brought  in  ;  the  Boundary  Commissioners'  report  was  nearly 
ready  ;  the  Bribery  Bill  was  promised  ;  the  Public  Schools 
Bill  was  to  be  brought  forward  again  ;  several  measures  which 
had  been  deferred  in  consequence  of  the  Reform  debates  of  the 
preceding  Session  were  to  be  introduced.  The  debate  on  the 
Address  was  marked  bv  one  trifling  incident.  Mrs.  Disraeli 
had  been  seized  with  severe  and  even  alarming  illness,  and  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  rose  for  the  purpose  of  criticising  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  he  began  with  an  assurance,  which  was  loudly 
applauded,  of  the  "  universal  sympathy  "  of  the  House  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — a  courtesy  which  Mr.  Disraeli's 
manner  showed  that  he  fully  appreciated.  His  speech  Avas 
naturally  very  short,  and  consisted  mainly  of  a  promise  that  the 
papers  relating  to  Abyssinia  should  be  laid  on  the  table  as 
speedily  as  possible,  and  that  every  facility  should  be  offered 
for  their  discussion.  The  Address  was  agreed  to  without  a 
division,  and  the  House  adjourned  at  a  very  early  hour. 

The  promised  debate  on  the  Abyssinian  war  came  off  on  the 

outbreak.  Speaking  of  the  lower  classes,  Mr.  Mill  observed,  '  We  must  recollect, 
after  all,  that  they  are  our  masters  ! '  an  expression  quite  new  to  me  at  that 
time."— Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant's  "Memoir  of  Viscount  Althorp,"  p.  420. 
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26th  of  November,  when  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  a  credit  of 
£2,000,000  for  the  purposes  of  the  expedition.  He  entered  at 
some  little  length  into  the  circumstances  which  had  rendered 
this  expedition  necessary,  and  explained  that  although  it  was 
considered  indispensable  that  the  Government  should  have  the 
means  of  enforcing  its  demands,  there  was  still  a  hope  that  a 
peaceable  solution  of  the  difficulty  might  be  arrived  at.  The 
possibility  of  a  conflict  had  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Government  for  the  past  twelve  months,  and  preparations  had 
been  made  accordingly.  Communications  had  been  opened  with 
the  Government  of  Bombay,  and  "provisional  preparations" 
were  made  for  enforcing  the  just  demands  of  the  English 
Government  by  the  help  of  Indian  troops.  In  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  August,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  prorogation,  the 
Government  had  received  the  reply  of  King  Theodore  to  the 
ultimatum  which  had  been  sent  to  him,  and  they  had  then  to 
deliberate  on  the  general  question.  "  They  believed  that  the 
interests  of  this  country  required  that  the  honour  of  our  Sove- 
reign should  be  vindicated.  I  will  not,"  continued  Mr.  Disraeli, 
"dwell  upon  the  high  duty  of  rescuing  the  subjects  of  her 
Majesty  from  captivity,  because  that  consideration  is  really 
involved  in  the  honour  of  the  Crown.  I  shall  not  conceal  from 
the  House  the  great  reluctance  with  which  her  Majesty's 
Government  arrived  at  this  resolution.  Nothing  but  the  con- 
viction that  it  was  our  duty  to  take  such  a  course  would  have 
induced  us  to  come  to  that  decision.  It  is,  I  admit,  a  vexatious 
thing  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  arms  in 
order  to  control  a  Sovereign  like  the  King  of  Abyssinia.  I  feel 
that  if  there  ever  was  a  case  in  which  a  great  nation,  governed 
by  a  Sovereign  like  ours,  could  show  magnanimity  and  forbear- 
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anco  this   was  one.     Magnanimity  and   forbearance,   however, 
have  limits,  for  though  in  public  as  well  in  private  matters 
when    an  insignificant  or   an   unworthy  individual    wishes    to 
fasten  a  quarrel  upon  you,  magnanimity  and  forbearance  would 
be  shown  by  every  right  minded  man,  we  know  that  practically 
speaking  there  is  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  these  qualities  .  .  . 
Now   magnanimity    and    forbearance    had   in   this   case   been 
exercised  by  her  Majesty  in  an  eminent  degree  .  .  .  We  be- 
lieved, therefore,   that  the   period    had    arrived   when    it    was 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  interests  of  this  country  that  there 
should  be  a  recourse  to  arms,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour 
of  the  Throne  and  to  obtain  that  justice  without  which  the 
possession  of  power  would  to  my  mind  have  no  charms  .  .  . 
I  cannot  help  feeling  that  when  we  are  going  to  war,  not  to 
obtain  territory,  not  to  secure  commercial  advantages,  but  for 
high  moral  causes  and  for  high  moral  causes  alone,  that  it  is 
perhaps  well   in  an  age  like   the  present,  which  certainly  is 
distinguished  by  an  almost  absorbing;  love  of  wealth  and  power, 
that  the  country  should  feel  as  I  believe  it  does  feel,  that  there 
is  something  more  precious  than  power  and  wealth."    It  was  not 
necessary  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  speak  again 
on  this  subject.     There  was  a  good  deal  of  debate,  chiefly  on 
two  points  raised  by  Mr.  Lowe — that  the  war  had  been  decided 
on  before  the  prorogation,  and  that  a  great  deal  of  money  had 
been  spent  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  House. 
Both  were  however  satisfactorily  answered,  and  the  action  of 
the  Government  was  approved  by  a  majority  of  175  in  a  House 
of  221.     This  was  the  only  business  of  any  moment  before  the 
House,  and  it  being  settled  by  the  7th  of  December,  an  ad- 
journment was  taken  on  that  day  to  the  13th  of  February. 
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A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Fenian  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
House  of  Detention  in  Clerkenwell  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  those  ready  and  statesmanlike  qualities  with 
which  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  universally  credited.  As  is  well 
known  the  effect  of  the  explosion  was  far  more  serious  as 
regarded  the  neighbourhood  than  upon  the  prison.  Sixty 
yards  of  wall  were  blown  in,  it  is  true,  but  no  one  was  hurt  in 
the  prison,  while  outside  many  tenements  crowded  with  poor 
people  were  wrecked,  six  persons  were  killed  on  the  spot  and 
a  hundred  and  twenty  injured.  The  news  no  sooner  reached 
Downing  Street  than  Mr.  Disraeli  dispatched  a  trustworthy  mes- 
senger with  £500  of  public  money  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 

When  the  House  resumed  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  the 
first  business  before  it  was  found  to  be  the  Government  Bill  for 
the  prevention  of  Bribery  and  Corruption,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  speech  of  a  narrative  rather  than  argumen- 
tative character.  It  was  indeed  as  unnecessary  to  prove  that 
bribery  existed  to  a  certain  extent  as  it  was  to  show  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  suppress  it  by  all  possible 
means.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  therefore  passed  in 
brief  review  the  various  processes  of  discipline  by  which  the 
House  had  endeavoured  to  guard  the  purity  of  election,  and 
urged  that  while  all  such  changes  were  progressive  in  their 
character,  the  then  existing  system  of  procedure  was  far  from 
satisfactory.  He  might  indeed  have  gone  farther,  and  said 
that  there  was  no  tribunal  so  utterly  and  hopelessly  bad  as  an 
election  Committee,  but  he  refrained  from  going  so  far,  and 
contented  himself  with  saying  that  the  decisions  of  those  com- 
mittees had  been  uncertain  and  unsatisfactory,  feeble  in  their 
influence  as  a  check  on   bribery,  and  favourable   rather  than 
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otherwise  to  the  practice  of  a  corrupt  compromise  between 
candidates.  The  radical  vice  of  the  system  was,  lie  argued, 
that  the  House  itself  insisted  upon  deciding  all  cases  relating 
to  controverted  elections.  That  such  a  feeling  was  perfectly 
natural  he  admitted,  but  it  was  most  disastrous  in  its  results. 
The  Government  Bill  of  last  year,  which  the  exigencies  of  the 
Reform  Bill  had  caused  to  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee, 
had  proposed  to  refer  such  questions  for  investigation  by  a  local 
commission,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker,  and  with  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  House.  The  Committee  had  reported,  how- 
ever, in  favour  of  a  transfer  of  jurisdiction  in  this  matter  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  without  any  Parliamentary  appeal. 
During  the  recess  the  report  of  the  Committee  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  good  deal  of  criticism,  especially  by  the  Judges,  who 
had  opposed  the  scheme  both  on  constitutional  and  on  personal 
grounds.  But,  went  on  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"although  the  highest  authority  has  told  us  that  even  in 
Olympian  dwellings  there  are  those  who  are  not  superior  to 
the  infirmities  of  human  nature,  I  may  say  on  the  part  of  her 
Majesty's  Government  that  we  feel  we  can  no  longer  attempt 
to  influence  the  Judges  in  this  matter."  The  only  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  devise  some  substitute  for  the  Court  to  which  it 
had  originally  been  proposed  to  refer  these  cases.  It  was, 
therefore,  proposed  to  form  a  Court,  to  be  called  the  Parlia- 
mentary Elections  Court,  or  by  some  similar  name,  to  be 
composed  of  three  legal  gentlemen  of  the  highest  attainable 
abilities,  who  would  be  paid  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year  each,  and 
who,  in  addition  to  election  petitions,  would  hear  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  revising  barristers.  The  proposals  of  the 
Government  called  down  a  good  deal  of  criticism  both  in  the 
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House  and  out  of  it.  Mr.  Henley  objected  to  them  because  be 
feared  that  they  would  interfere  with  the  independence  of  the 
House  and  have  a  tendency  to  subdue  it  unduly  to  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Whigs  generally  took  much  the  same  tone,  and 
those  members  who  usually  form  their  opinions  on  abstract 
principles,  accepted  the  view  of  Mr.  Ayrton,  that  a  legislative 
assembly,  to  maintain  its  independence,  must  have  the  right 
of  determining  all  questions  relating  to  the  election  of  its 
members.  All  parties,  however,  united  in  condemning  the 
proposed  new  Court,  seeing  that  during  four  years  out  of  five 
it  would  practically  be  idle,  and  that  for  the  £6000  a  year 
which  it  would  cost,  a  new  Judge  might  be  obtained  whose 
services  -would  be  available  at  other  times.  With  the  ultimate 
working  of  this  Bill  through  the  House  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
nothing  to  do — a  greater  destiny  was  in  store  for  him. 

Lord  Derby's  health  had  long  been  in  a  very  precarious  con- 
dition, and  sundry  very  disquieting  rumours  had  got  about.  On 
the  22nd  of  February  a  Cabinet  Council  was  held,  and  on  the 
same  day  an  intimation  was  forwarded  to  the  newspapers  that 
the  noble  Earl  was  fairly  convalescent,  and  "  able  to  give  some 
attention  to  public  business."  On  the  25th,  however,  the 
country  was  startled  by  the  announcement  that  Lord  Derby 
had  resigned  the  premiership,  and  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been 
"  sent  for."  The  last  official  act  of  the  great  Tory  leader  was 
to  write  to  her  Majesty,  expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his 
confidence  in  his  lieutenant,  and  his  profound  conviction  that 
he  was  the  only  possible  Prime  Minister  at  that  moment,  an 
opinion  which  he  afterwards  repeated  in  even  stronger  terms  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth.  The  news  was  announced  to  both 
Houses  of  Parliament — if  news  it  can  be  called,  seeing  that  it 
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had  been  so  completely  discounted — in  the  Commons  by  Lord 
Stanley,  and  in  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury.  The 
House  at  once  adjourned  until  Friday  the  28th  of  February, 
and  again  until  Thursday  the  5th  of  March.  The  intervening 
period  was  occupied,  of  course,  in  the  changes  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet— a  task  which  the 
late  Lord  Derby  once  described  as  one  of  the  most  onerous 
which  man  could  undertake. 

The  comments  of  the  press  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  call  to  the 
Premiership  were  conceived  in  a  more  generous  tone  than  has 
been  usual  when  he  was  in  question.  The  Times  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  "evidently  the  fitting  successor  to  Lord 
Derby,"  and  after  referring  to  the  fact  that  he  had  served  the 
Conservative  party  for  more  than  twenty  years — it  would  have 
been  more  correct  to  have  said  thirty — it  went  on  to  say : — ■ 
"He  slowly  reconstructed  its  parliamentary  organization  and 
has  thrice  brought  it  into  power.  The  time  has  arrived  for 
the  servant  to  become  the  master,  nor  could  Mr.  Disraeli  have 
accepted  a  lower  place  without  a  loss  of  dignity,  which  would 
have  been  unworthy  of  himself  and  discreditable  to  his  party. 
The  Standard  and  the  Morning  H erald  joined  in  saying  that 
the  new  Premier  "richly  deserved  the  reward  he  had  now 
earned  according  to  every  rule  of  political  and  parliamentary 
desert."  The  Daily  Telegraph  urged  him  to  be  the  Premier 
of  England  and  not  merely  of  the  Tory  party,  promising  on 
behalf  of  the  public  that  it  would  "generously  construe  his 
first  acts  in  the  position  to  which  his  genius  and  resolve  had 
raised  him  but,"  Mentor  goes  on,  "  those  first  acts  will  be  his 
last  if  he  forget  what  is  the  chief  honour  of  his  triumph — 
that  he  rose  from  the  people  and  owes  a  deeper  loyalty  to 
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the  nation  than  to  the  creed  which  has  borrowed  his  talents." 
The  Morning  Post  willingly  paid  to  him  "that  meed  which 
his  industry,  his  talents  and  his  surpassing  ability  as  a  party 
leader  justly  entitle  him  to  receive."  Even  the  Daily  News 
admitted  that  he  "  had  fairly  won  the  prize  which  was  within 
his  grasp." 

The  summons  from  the  Queen  to  Mr.  Disraeli  was  carried  by 
his  old  opponent  at  High  Wycombe — General  Grey,  who  had 
early  abandoned  politics  for  a  post  in  the  Household — and  no 
time  was  lost  in  obeying  it.  Of  coarse  there  was  a  scandal. 
Lord  Chelmsford  retired,  and  there  were  not  wanting  enemies 
to  the  new  Premier  who  declared  that  that  retirement  was 
enforced  upon  personal  grounds.  The  real  fact  was  that  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  invited  to  retire  on  account  of  the  absolute 
necessity  for  strengthening  the  debating  power  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Upper  House.  There  was  no  discourtesy,  no  com- 
plaint of  anything  of  the  kind  was  ever  made  by  Lord  Chelms- 
ford ;  but  the  matter  afforded  too  convenient  a  handle  for  a 
party  attack  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unused.  The  truth  of  the 
story  lies  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  as  since  the  death  of 
Lord  Chelmsford  the  old  slander  has  been  revived,  it  may  be 
well  to  restate  the  facts.  When  Lord  Chelmsford  was  asked 
if  he  would  accept  the  Chancellorship  it  was  explained  to  him 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby  that  it  might  become  necessary  to  re- 
quest him  to  make  way  for  a  Chancellor  of  greater  debating 
power.  Lord  Chelmsford  had  a  very  just  opinion  of  his  own 
capabilities  as  a  statesman  and  political  orator,  and  knew  that 
though  no  one  had  greater  power  with  a  jury  there  were  many 
men  conspicuously  his  inferiors  in  forensic  eloquence  who  were 
much  greater  political  authorities  than  he  could  possibly  pre- 
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tend  to  be.  He  accepted  the  situation,  therefore,  in  all  frank- 
ness as  it  was  put  before  him,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  that  effect. 
When  it  had  become  necessary  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  make 
the  change  he  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  this  letter,  and  ex- 
pressed to  a  common  friend  some  little  irritation  at  being  .set 
aside.  Like  a  loyal  gentleman,  however,  he  made  no  complaint 
and  wrote  no  angry  letters  to  his  political  leader.  After  a  few 
days  the  matter  was  brought  under  Lord  Beaconsfield's  notice. 
He  at  once  produced  the  forgotten  letter  which  Lord  Chelms- 
ford immediately  acknowledged,  and  friendly  relations  were  at 
once  established  never  again  to  be  broken.  The  neAV  Lord 
Chancellor  was  Lord  Cairns,  whose  consummate  abilities  more 
than  justified  the  choice  of  the  Minister.  Mr.  Disraeli's  place 
at  the  Exchequer  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Ward  Hunt,  and  Sir 
John  Pakington,  who  was  transferred  to  the  War  Office,  was 
replaced  at  the  Admiralty  by  Mr.  H.  T.  L.  Corry ;  Sir  J.  B.  Kars- 
lake  became  Attorney- General,  and  Sir  C.  J.  Selwyn  Solicitor- 
General.  The  other  ministerial  offices  remained  unaltered.  Mr 
Disraeli  "  kissed  hands  "  on  the  27th  of  February  ;  Lord  Cairns 
was  sworn  in  on  the  2nd  of  March,  and  on  the  5th  the  former 
took  his  place  as  First  Minister  of  the  Crown  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Before  doing  so,  a  meeting  of  his  supporters  was 
held  at  his  official  residence  in  Downing  Street.  It  was  more  a 
friendly  gathering  than  a  formal  and  official  meeting,  and  the  cor- 
diality with  which  the  new  Premier  was  cheered  testified  to  his 
popularity  Avith  his  supporters.  He  delivered  a  short  address 
lamenting  the  loss  which  the  party  had  suffered  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  and  expressing  a  hope  for  his  speedy  return 
to  the  scenes  of  his  former  triumphs.  He  admitted  the  diffi- 
culties by  which  they  were  beset  ;  "but,"  said  he,  "past  years 
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have  given  us  great  triumphs,  and  with  a  firm  front  we  may 
add  to  those  triumphs  fresh  victories  in  1868."  He  urged  his 
followers  to  carry  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Reform  Bill  as  speedily 
as  possible,  so  as  to  insure  the  removal  of  that  question  from 
the  field  of  politics. 

From  Downing  Street  the  new  Premier  went  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  foot.  Palace  Yard  was  crowded,  and 
the  welcome  accorded  to  him  was  more  than  commonly  cordial. 
The  House  was  also  very  full,  and  as  he  took  his  place  the 
cheering  was  loud  and  general.  The  formal  business  having 
been  gone  through,  Mr.  Disraeli  rose  to  make  his  personal 
statement.  It  was  very  brief.  He  paid  an  earnest  tribute  to 
Lord  Derby's  many  merits,  and  especially  to  his  enormous 
capacity  for  work  5  told  how  it  happened  that  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  take  office,  and  announced  that  in  succeeding  to 
Lord  Derby  he  succeeded  also  to  his  policy.  "With  respect  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  Administration,"  he  continued, 
"  we  shall  follow  that  course  which  has  been  pursued  under  the 
guidance  of  my  noble  friend  near  me  (Lord  Stanley),  I  believe 
I  may  say  with  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  and  I  think  I 
may  add  with  the  confidence  of  Europe.  That  policy  is  a  policy 
of  peace — not  a  peace  at  any  price,  not  a  peace  sought  for 
the  mere  interests  of  England,  but  a  policy  of  peace  from  the 
conviction  that  such  a  policy  is  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
world.  We  do  not  believe  that  that  policy  is  likely  to  be 
secured  by  a  selfish  isolation  on  the  part  of  this  country,  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  believe  it  may  be  secured  by  sympathy  with 
other  countries,  not  merely  in  their  prosperous  fortunes  but 
even  in  their  anxieties  and  troubles.  If  such  a  policy  be 
continued,  I  have  no  doubt  when  the  occasion   may  arise — 
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and  periodica]  occasions  will  arise  when  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land is  necessary  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world — that 
influence  will  not  be  found  to  be  inefficient  because  it  is 
founded  on  respect  and  regard. 

"  With  reference  to  our  domestic  policy,  I  say  at  once  that 
the  present  Administration  will  pursue  a  liberal  policy.  I 
mean  a  truly  liberal  policy — a  policy  that  will  not  shrink 
from  any  changes  which  are  required  by  the  wants  of  the 
age  we  live  in,  while  at  the  same  time  we  will  never  forget 
that  it  is  our  happy  lot  to  dwell  in  an  ancient  and  historic 
country  rich  in  traditionary  influences  which  are  the  best 
security  for  order  and  liberty,  and  which  form  the  most  valu- 
able element  of  our  national  character  and  our  national 
strength."  After  deploring  the  wretched  condition  of  Ireland 
and  promising  to  give  every  facility  to  private  members,  Mr. 
Disraeli  sat  down,  to  be  followed  by  Mr.  Bouverie,  who  lamented 
dolefullv  over  the  fact  that  the  Government  was  being  carried 
on  by  a  party  which  could  not  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  fault  lay,  he  assured  the  House, 
with  the  Liberal  party  itself,  composed  as  it  was  of  "leaders 
who  did  not  lead  and  followers  who  did  not  follow  ; "  and 
which  "instead  of  being  an  organized  party  was  little  better 
than  a  rabble."  The  questions  which  were  to  unite  all  sections 
of  the  Liberal  party  were  not  very  remote.  Before  Lord 
Derby  had  resigned,  Irish  affairs  had  assumed  an  unusual 
prominence,  and  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
seen  to  be  that  upon  which  the  Liberals,  following  the  example 
of  the  Whigs  after  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  intended  to  work 
upon  the  country.  The  Fenians  at  the  same  time  had  kept 
Irish  grievances  before  the  country  in  a  very  prominent   and 
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a  very  unpleasant  fashion.  When  Lord  Derby  quitted  office, 
a  notice  was  on  the  paper  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Maguire — the 
member  for  Cork — that  the  House  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  to  take  the  condition  of  Ireland  into  immediate 
consideration.  Ministerial  changes  prevented  this  matter  from 
being  brought  forward  so  promptly  as  might  have  been  hoped, 
but  on  the  10th  of  March  the  discussion  began.  The  debate 
was  a  somewhat  vehement  one,  Mr.  Maguire,  with  all  the 
fervour  of  his  temperament,  painting  the  condition  of  his 
country  in  the  darkest  colours. 

He  said — and  to  appreciate  the  force  of  his  picture  it  must 
be  remembered  that  at  this  time  the  Fenian  rebellion  was  at 
its  height — that  although  there  was  hardly  any  ordinary  crime 
in  the  country,  it  was  occupied  by  an  army  as  if  it  were  a 
Poland  or  a  province  of  European  Turkey.  Constitutional 
liberty  he  declared  to  be  "  well  nigh  dead."  The  freedom  of 
the  citizen  was  "on  a  par  with  that  in  Mexico  or  Abyssinia." 
Agriculture  and  manufactures  were  alike  declining.  In  the 
United  States  people  could  hardly  believe  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland — as  indeed  was  not  improbable  if  the  conversation 
which  Mr.  Maguire  reported  himself  to  have  held  with  an 
American  gentleman  were  a  fair  sample  of  the  stories  told  to 
our  confiding  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  He  had  once  con- 
versed with  an  American  who  had  expressed  his  indignant 
wonder.  "What !  the  majority  of  tenants  without  leases  !  No 
security  for  their  industry  but  the  honour  and  good  will  of  their 
landlords  !  Men  and  women  bought  and  sold  with  the  estates  ! 
My  God,  why  don't  you  put  it  down?"  "Unfortunately  we 
can't."  "Why  don't  you  change  the  laws?"  "Unfortunately 
we  are  in  the  hands  of  those  who  make  the  laws."     "  Well,'' 
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said  the  American,  "we  could  settle  that  in  our  country  very 
soon ;  it  is  an  almighty  grievance  and  you  ought  to  put  it 
down."  *  Mr.  Maguire  had,  of  course,  his  own  scheme  for 
remedying  the  evil.  He  demanded  the  absolute  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  Irish  Church,  "that  badge  of 
conquest."  On  behalf  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  he  repudiated  any 
idea  of  wishing  to  share  in  her  revenues,  believing  that  a  richly 
endowed  clergy  would  be  fatal  to  religion  and  to  the  peace  of 
the  Empire.  Education  would  do  much  if  it  were  put  on  a 
more  just  and  liberal  footing,  and  Irishmen  had  a  right  to  a 
greater  expenditure  of  the  national  funds  upon  public  works. 
A  Royal  residence  in  Ireland  would  be  useful  but  would  not 
be  a  panacea,  whilst  emigration  was  bleeding  the  country  to 
such  an  extent  and  was  raising  up  such  a  host  of  enemies  to 
England  in  the  United  States,  that  common  sense  would 
suggest  a  styptic. 

Lord  Mayo  announced  the  intended  Irish  policy  of  the 
Government  after  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Neate  to  the  effect 
that  "the  constant  recurrence  of  impi'acticable  resolutions 
and  the  proposal  or  suggestion  of  extravagant  and  impos- 
sible remedies  are  the  great  obstacles  to  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Ireland  and  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Irish  people" 
— had  been  moved  and  withdrawn.  Lord  Mayo's  proposals 
included  first  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant,  with  the  introduction  in  the  meantime 
of  a  Bill  providing  compensation  for  improvements,  and  of  a 
second  Bill  for  the  better  management  of  Irish  railways.  The 
education  question  was  under  the  consideration  of  a  Commis- 
sion, but  with  regard  to  the  universities  the  Government  would 

*  Hansard,  N.  S.  Vol.  190,  p.  1297. 
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be  prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  University,  leaving  Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's 
Colleges  as  they  were.  With  regard  to  maintenance  it  would 
of  course  be  necessary  to  ask  Parliament  to  provide  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  and  probably  Parliament  would  not  refuse 
to  endow  certain  University  scholarships  also.  As  to  the  Irish 
Church,  nothing  could  be  done  in  that  Session,  but  a  Commis- 
sion  was  then  sitting  upon  it,  and  its  report  must  form  the 
basis  of  any  future  legislation. 

The  Prime  Minister  did  not  speak  until  the  last  night  of  the 
debate,  or  until  Mr.  Gladstone  had  summed  up  the  case  of  the 
Opposition  in  the  most  solemn  manner  and  with  the  most 
lugubrious  action.  As  the  Times  remarked  the  next  day,  "  the 
Irish  debate  had  been  unexpectedly  justified  by  the  manifest 
influence  it  had  had  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  mind."  He  had  said 
that  he  was  not  prepared  for  Mr.  Stuart  Mill's  daring  scheme 
for  "  the  dismissal  of  Irish  landlords,"  nor  was  he  quite  willing 
to  accept  Mr.  Blight's  compendious  scheme  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  at  the  expense  of  the  British 
taxpayer ;  but  to  the  surprise  of  those  who  were  not  accustomed 
to  his  gyrations  on  popular  questions,  he  announced  "  that  in 
order  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church, 
that  Church,  as  a  State  Church,  must  cease  to  exist."  The 
House  felt  it  as  somewhat  of  a  relief  when  the  leader  of  the 
Government,  with  a  gravely  ironical  air,  reminded  his  audience 
how  his  opponent  had  told  them  that  the  crisis  of  Ireland  had 
arrived,  and  how  the  moment  was  the  culminating  point  of  a 
controversy  which  had  lasted  for  700  years.  "I  could  not  but 
feel,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  that  I  was  the  most  unfortunate  of 
Ministers,    since,    at    the    moment    when    I    arrived,   by   Her 
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Majesty's  gracious  favour,  at  the  position  I  now  fill,  a  con- 
troversy which  had  lasted  for  700  years,  had  reached  its  culmi- 
nating point,  and  I  was  immediately  called  upon  with  my 
colleagues  to  jmxluce  measures  equal  to  such  a  supernatural 
exigency."  He  went  on  to  inquire  how  it  was  that  matters 
had  suddenly  become  so  very  desperate.  The  first  element  of 
difficulty  was  Fenianism,  but  the  Government  could  hardly  be 
held  responsible  for  that.  Fenianism  had  made  its  appearance 
under  the  Administration  of  Lord  Russell,  and  had  been  dealt 
with  by  him  by  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and 
without  any  thought  of  those  "  remedial  measures,"  which  the 
Liberal  party  now  declared  to  be  so  imperatively  necessary. 
Another  element  of  danger  was  Irish  emigration,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone  had  himself  admitted  that  that  emigration  had  sub- 
sided ;  and  even  when  it  was  infinitely  greater  than  it  was  at 
that  time,  it  had  never  frightened  the  House.  "  With  two 
elements  of  his  crisis  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had 
been  as  silent  as  a  mouse  the  whole  time."  There  was  a  third 
element  in  the  Education  question.  The  people  of  Ireland 
were  not  educated  only  yesterday.  They  had  had  for  a  con- 
siderable time  somewhat  exceptional  advantages  in  this  respect 
which  were  beginning  to  display  their  effects.  How  was  it 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  never  yet  discovered  the  unsatisfactory 
state  of  this  great  question?  But  there  was  a  fourth  element 
in  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  which  had  been  passed  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  the  result  of 
which  the  House  was  told  was  to  be  that  the  Church  of  Ireland 
must  be  disestablished.  In  a  word — Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  a 
member  of  the  most  powerful  Administration  which  had  sat  in 
that  House  for  many  years,  and  he  wanted  to  know  how  it  was 
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that  that  Administration  had  done  nothing  for  the  relief  of 
those  grievances  which  they  now  declared  to  be  so  pressing. 
Passing  to  the  proposals  of  the  Government,  he  remarked  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  asking  Parliament  for  a  permanent 
endowment  of  the  Catholic  University,  but  simply  of  calling 
upon  it  to  pay  the  "Establishment  Charges," — some  £7000  or 
£8000  a  year — as  in  the  case  of  the  University  of  London. 
This  point,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  had  not  been 
stated  very  clearly  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  the  Government  were 
in  consequence  attacked  somewhat  vehemently  by  the  press  for 
their  supposed  desire  to  endow  the  Roman  Church  to  a  large 
extent. 

With  reference  to  the  Irish  Church,  Mr.  Disraeli  disclaimed 
in  emphatic  terms  the  insinuation  that  the  only  object  of  the 
Commission  was  delay.  "  Such  a  charge,"  he  said,  "  belonged 
to  the  lees  and  refuse  of  factious  insinuation."  He  was  ready 
to  admit  that  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church  in  not  having  a 
majority  of  the  nation  with  her  was  far  from  satisfactory ;  but 
he  warmly  defended  the  principle  of  endowments.  Divorce 
political  authority  from  the  j^'inciple  of  religion,  and  it  becomes 
a  mere  question  of  police.  Admit  that  it  is  wise  to  connect 
the  principle  of  religion  with  Government,  and  endowment 
follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  a  practical  mode  of  carry- 
ing the  system  into  operation.  It  gives  a  corporate  character 
to  the  principles  which  influence  men.  A  Church  steadies 
faith.  Whatever  might  be  the  opinions  of  Nonconformists  and 
"  philosophers,"  a  religious  people  will  always  be  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  endowments  which  give  importance  and  precision 
to  their  convictions.  He  appealed  to  the  House  as  a  body  of 
representatives  as  well  as  of  senators,  with  a  warm  denial  of 
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their  moral  competence  to  undertake  such  a  measure  as  the 
destruction  of  the  Irish  Church  without  an  appeal  to  the  nation. 
"  I  should  have  thought/'  said  he,  "the  best  course  would  have 
been  to  close  the  necessary  business  of  the  Session,  as  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government,  and  hasten,  as  I  am  prepared  cheer- 
fully to  hasten,  to  that  appeal  to  the  enlarged  sympathies  of  our 
countrymen  which  fortunately  the  Bill  passed  last  year  has 
secured  for  us.  But  the  idea  that  this  House  of  Parliament  is 
to  decide  upon  the  question  of  continuing  ecclesiastical  endow- 
ments or  not,  seems  to  be  one  too  preposterous  for  a  man 
of  sense  having  opportunity  to  consider  it  for  one  moment 
to  debate." 

The  plot  now  thickened  rapidly.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
Lord  Mayo  introduced  the  Irish  Reform  Bill,  and  on  the  23rd 
Mr.  Gladstone  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  the  now 
historical  series  of  resolutions  on  the  Irish  Church — perhaps 
the  most  rapid  act  of  political  conversion  on  record.  The 
resolutions  were  three  in  number  : — 

"  First,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  necessary  that 
the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an 
Establishment — due  regard  being  had  to  all  personal  interests 
and  to  all  individual  rights  of  property; 

"  Secondly,  that  subject  to  the  foregoing  considerations  it  i 
expedient  to  prevent  the  creation  of  new  personal  interests  by 
the  exercise  of  any  public  patronage,  and  to  confine  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  Ireland  to  objects 
of  immediate  necessity  or  individual  rights  pending  the  final 
decision  of  Parliament ; 

"And  third,  that  an  Address  be  presented  to  her  Majesty 
humbly  to  pray  that  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  aforesaid  her 
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Majesty  be  graciously  pleased  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  Parlia- 
ment her  interest  in  the  temporalities  of  the  Archbishoprics, 
Bishoprics,  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  benefices  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  custody  thereof." 

Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  anxiety  to  meet  the  assaults  of  his 
opponents,    and   appointed    the    30th    of   the   month   for   the 
commencement  of  the  debates.     The  announcement  of  those 
resolutions  created  an   enormous   amount  of  excitement,  and 
the  Constitutional  party  not  unnaturally  regarded  them   as   a 
menace  to  the  principles  which  they  held  most  dear.    Addresses 
to  the  Premier  were  at  once  voted  ;  and  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  reply  to  one  of  them  presented  by  him,  he  took 
the  opportunity  of  placing  the  question  in  its  true  light.     "We 
have   heard,"    he   wrote,    "something   lately   of   the   crisis   of 
Ireland.     In  my  opinion    the    crisis  of  England    is   rather  at 
hand,  for  the  purpose  is  now  avowed,  and  that  by  a  powerful 
party,   of  destroying  that  sacred   union  between   Church   and 
State  which  has  hitherto  been  the  chief  means  of  our  civiliza- 
tion, and  is  the  only  security  for  our   religious  liberty."     The 
Premier's   writing  thus   was   censured    most    furiously  by  the 
Liberal  press,  and  it  was  loudly  announced  that  nothing  was 
more  improbable  than  that  the  proposed  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church  should  lead  to  an  attack  upon  the  Church  of 
England.     That  he  gauged  more  accurately  than  his  critics  the 
true   meaning  of  the  line  adopted  by  the   Liberal   party  can 
now  be  hardly  open  to  question.     One  specimen   of  criticism 
on  this  letter  may  be  given  here  as  a  curiosity.     After  quoting 
Mr.  Disraeli's  words,  the  Pall  Mill  Gazette  writes:  "To  raise 
so  false  and  dangerous  a  cry  as  that — to  evoke  for  poor  party 
interests  the  most  intolerant  prejudices,  the  most  inflammatory 
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passions  of  the  nation — is  about  tlie  very  worst  part  a  Minister 
can  play.  Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  thoughtful  men  as 
to  the  Irish  Church,  they  must  equally  condemn  a  Minister 
who  seeks  support  in  a  kind  of  incendiarism  as  formidable  as 
any  attempted  by  the  wildest  Radical  in  our  times."  So  that 
for  Mr.  Gladstone  to  raise  a  religious  question  for  party 
purposes  in  a  moribund  House  of  Commons  was  statesmanship, 
but  for  Mr.  Disraeli  to  defend  a  religious  position  on  religious 
grounds,  was  incendiarism. 

Of  course  Mr.  Gladstone  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry 
everything  without  opposition,  and  accordingly  on  the  27th  of 
March  Lord  Stanley  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  House,  "  while  admitting  that  considerable 
modifications  in  the  temporalities  of  the  United  Church  in 
Ireland  may,  after  pending  inquiry,  appear  to  be  expedient,  is 
of  opinion  that  any  proposition  tending  to  the  disestablishment 
or  disendowment  of  that  Church  ought  to  be  reserved  for  the 
consideration  of  the  new  Parliament."  The  announcement  of 
the  proposed  amendment  was  received  with  considerable 
cheering,  and  it  was  noticed  that  Ministeralists  were  not  the 
only  supporters  of  the  Government.  The  Adullamites  were 
not  altogether  pleased  with  Mr.  Gladstone's  precipitate  change 
of  front,  and  one  of  them  (Mr.  Laing)  put  a  notice  of  another 
amendment,  referring  the  question  to  the  new  Parliament  on 
the  paper. 

The  debate  began  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March  and 
continued  until  that  of  the  3rd  of  April,  when  the  Premier  rose 
to  reply.  He  spoke  for  two  hours  and  a  half  in  the  presence  of 
a  most  distinguished  audience  and  in  a  very  crowded  House. 
Amongt  the  visitors  to  the  House  were  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
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Prince  Arthur,  Prince  Christian,  Prince  Teck,  the  Due 
d'Aumale  and  the  Princesses  Christian  and  Louise.  Mr. 
Disraeli  rose  at  half-past  ten.  The  first  portion  of  his  speech 
was  a  justification  of  the  course  adopted  by  the  Government 
and  a  reply  to  the  various  criticisms  with  which  he  had  been 
assailed.  Lord  Cranborne,  who  had  attacked  him  with  no  little 
acerbity,  received  an  ironical  compliment  on  his  invective  : 
"  The  noble  lord  is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  he  has  vigour  in 
his  language.  There  is  great  vigour  in  his  invective,  and  no 
want  of  vindictiveness.  I  admit  that  now  speaking  as  a  critic 
ami  perhaps  not  as  an  impartial  one,  I  must  say  I  think  it 
wants  finish."  Lord  Cranborne  had  found  an  echo  in  Mr.  Lowe, 
who,  "when  the  bark  is  heard  from  this  side  .  .  .  emerges,  I 
will  not  say  from  his  cave,  but  perhaps  from  a  more  cynical 
habitation  .  .  .  and  'hails  with  horrid  melody  the  moon.'' 
Then  followed  a  very  lively  attack  on  Mr.  Lowe,  under  cover  of 
a  refusal  to  vindicate  his  own  character  and  consistency.  Mr. 
Disraeli  described  him  as  "  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  is  a 
learned  man,  though  he  despises  history.  He  can  chop  logic 
like  Dean  Aldrich  ;  but  what  is  more  remarkable  than  his 
learning  and  his  logic  is  that  power  of  spontaneous  aversion 
which  particularly  characterizes  him.  There  is  nothing  that 
he  likes  and  almost  everything  that  he  hates.  He  hates  the 
working1  classes  of  England  ;  he  hates  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  ;  he  hates  the  Prote.sta.nts  of  Ireland  ;  he  hates  her 
Majesty's  Ministers ;  and  until  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  member  for  South  Lancashire  placed  his  hand  upon  the 
ark,  he  seemed  almost  to  hate  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
the  member  for  South  Lancashire.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
Now  we  have  the  hour  and  the  man.     But  I  believe  the  clock 
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goes  wrong  and  the  man  is  mistaken."  With  a  word  or  two 
in  passing  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Bright,  the  speaker  turned  to 
Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  "  when  the  late  Parliament  was  dissolved 
not  four  years  ago,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Irish  Church  was  a 
question  totally  out  of  the  pale  of  modern  politics.51  He 
seemed  to  shrink  from  the  profanation  of  the  idea  that  he  or 
any  human  being  could  ever  disturb  it.  And  yet  he  is  the 
man  who  now  comes  forward  to  abolish  that  institution."  Ho 
went  on  to  express  his  doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  the  crisis. 
"  Is  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people  now  worse  than  it  was 
before  the  Union  ?  So  far  as  my  researches  inform  me,  I  find 
the  people  of  Ireland  are  in  a  much  better  position.  They  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  political  rights  which  they  did 
not  then  possess  ;  they  are  better  fed,  better  clothed  and  better 
paid  than  they  were.  .  .  .  The  middle  class  are  more  wealthy 
and  more  enterprising,  and  the  landlords  upon  whom  such 
attacks  are  made  have  an  advantage  which  English  landlords 
do  not  always  enjoy — they  get  their  rents  paid.  .  .  .  Well,  Sir, 
all  that  has  been  urged  :  it  has  never  been  answered  .  .  .  how 
are  we  met  ?  A  statesman  who  in  this  position  of  affairs  makes 
the  enormous  sacrifice  of  all  the  convictions  of  his  life,  tells  us 
that  the  state  of  Ireland  is  so  critical  that  he  must  do  that 
which  only  three  years  ago,  when  mentioned,  struck  him  with 
such  inexpressible  horror,  he  said  the  question  was  without  the 
pale  of  political  debate.  I  want  to  know  on  what  ground  he 
does  this."  Then,  showing  that  even  the  Opposition  admitted 
that  Ireland  was  prosperous,  he  turned  to  the  remarkable  fact 

*  See  Letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Dr.  Hannah,  of  Trinity  College,  Glenal- 
mond,  9th  June,  1865.  Also  the  very  remarkable  speech  in  the  debate  on  .Air. 
Dilhvyn's  motion  on  the  28th  of  March,  1865, 
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that  the  House  was  called  to  sanction  this  revolutionary 
measure  on  the  ground  that  Irish  grievances  were  moral  evils 
whilst  they  were  really  sentimental  evils.  He  protested  against 
the  ostentatious  lamentations  of  the  Irish  over  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  (:  conquered  race."  He  denied  indeed  that  they  were 
entitled  to  that  character  at  all — they  were  conquered  just  as 
much  and  just  as  little  by  Cromwell  and  William  III.  as  the 
English  themselves.     But  we  are  told  that  the   Church  is  a 

O 

"  badge  of  conquest."  How,  he  asked,  is  the  Church  of  Ireland 
more  a  badge  of  conquest  to  the  Irish  Catholic  than  the  Church 
of  England  to  the  English  nonconformist  ? 

Proceeding  to  lay  down  the  guiding  principles  of  his  policy 
with  regard  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Disraeli  contended  that  he  had 
always  aimed  at  conciliation ;  that  his  policy  was  one  of 
creation  rather  than  of  destruction,  and  of  acknowledgment 
that  the  true  way  to  strengthen  Protestant  interests  was  to  do 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics.  After  referring  to  the  con- 
cession of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  for  the  army  and  for 
prisons,  he  spoke  of  the  proposal  to  grant  a  charter  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  University  for  Ireland — a  scheme  by  the  way 
which  might  have  been  carried  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra- 
ordinary rapacity  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops.  He 
asked  for  what  end  the  proposed  spoliation  of  the  Church  was 
designed  to  serve  ;  "  the  right  honourable  gentleman  goes  to 
the  Church  of  Ireland,  he  takes  all  its  property,  and  he  does 
not  tell  us  what  he  is  going  to  do  with  it.  There  is  no 
restitution  to  palliate  or  excuse  the  proceeding — it  is  sheer 

confiscation I    cannot   under    any    circumstances   agree 

that  it  should  be  approi:>riated  to  what  in  Liberal  language  is 
called  a  '  secular  purpose,'     A  '  secular  purpose '  is  always  a 
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job."  Then  after  a  scene  of  considerable  liveliness  in  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  defended  his  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth  against  the 
criticisms  of  Mr.  Lowe,  he  proceeded  to  restate  the  conclusions 
of  that  now  celebrated  document.  "I  repeat  the  expression 
that  I  used  in  my  letter  to  my  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  the  crisis 
of  England  is  now  fast  arriving.  High  Church  Ritualists  and 
the  Irish  followers  of  the  Pope  have  long  been  in  secret  com- 
bination, and  are  now  in  open  confederacy.  (Laughter).  Yes, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  It  is  confessed  by  those  who  attempted  to 
prevent  this  combination,  to  mitigate  the  occurrence  and  to 
avoid  the  conjuncture  which  we  always  felt  would  be  most 
dangerous  to  the  country.  They  have  combined  to  destroy 
that  great  blessing  of  conciliation  which  both  parties  in  the 
State  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  laboured  to  effect. 
Under  the  guise  of  Liberalism,  under  the  pretence  of  legis- 
lating in  the  spirit  of  the  age  they  are,  as  they  think,  about  to 
seize  upon  the  supreme  authority  of  the  realm.  But  this  I 
can  say,  that  so  long  as  by  the  favour  of  the  Queen  I  stand 
here,  I  will  oppose  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability  the  attempt  they 
are  making." 

The  result  of  the  debate  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  Includ- 
ing  pairs,  absentees,  vacant  seats,  tellers  and  the  Speaker, 
there  were  but  46  members  out  of  the  658  unaccounted  for. 
The  division  showed  331  votes  for  the  resolutions  and  270 
against — majority  for  Mr.  Gladstone's  proposals  61.  No  sooner 
were  these  figures  made  known  than  a  chorus  of  execration 
began.  The  Liberal  press  protested  that  as  men  of  honour 
and  statesmen  there  was  but  one  course  open  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  his  colleagues — that  course  being  resignation,  in  order 
that   Mr.    Gladstone    might    forthwith    come   into   office   and 
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disestablish  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  radical  Ritualist 
press  followed  the  same  lead,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  all- 
absorbing  discussions  on  the  shape  of  the  chasuble,  the  cut  of 
the  alb  and  the  meaning  of  the  biretta,  treated  its  readers  to 
dissertations  on  the  iniquities  of  the  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church 
which  afforded  the  strongest  possible  ex  post  facto  justification 
for  Mr.  Disraeli's  accusation  of  an  alliance  of  their  party  with 
Irish  Romanism.  Mr.  Disraeli  soon  found  an  opportunity  for 
explanation.  After  the  division  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions, 
the  House  adjourned  for  the  Easter  recess  and  in  Easter  week 
the  Rev.  Arthur  Baker,  vicar  of  Addington  and  a  constituent  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  addressed  to  him  a  letter  in  which  he  appears 
to  have  criticised  Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  about  the  Ritualists. 
The  reply  was  dated  "  Maunday  Thursday,"  and  it  was  made 
public  in  the  Times  of  the  14th  of  April.  Mr.  Disraeli 
therein  disclaimed  all  intention  of  casting  a  slur  upon  the  High 
Church  party  generally,  for  which  body  he  entertained  indeed 
a  great  respect.  "  I  have  never,"  he  said,  "  looked  upon  the 
existence  of  parties  in  our  Church  as  a  calamity.  I  look  upon 
them  as  a  necessity  and  a  beneficent  necessity.  They  are  the 
natural  and  inevitable  consequences  of  the  mild  and  liberal 
principles  of  our  ecclesiastical  polity  and  of  the  varying  and 
opposite  elements  of  the  human  mind  and  character.  When  I 
spoke  I  referred  to  an  extreme  faction  in  the  Church  of  very 
modern  date  which  does  not  conceal  its  ambition  to  destroy  the 
connexion  between  Church  and  State,  and  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  has  been  for  some  time  in  secret  combination  and 
is  now  in  open  confederacy  with  the  Irish  Romanists  for  that 
purpose.  The  Liberation  Society  with  its  shallow  and  short- 
sighted fanaticism  is  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  this 
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confederacy,  and  probably  will  be  the  first  victim  of  the  Spiritual 
despotism  the  Liberation  Society  is  now  blindly  working  to 
establish.  As  I  hold  that  the  dissolution  of  the  union  between 
( Jhurch  and  State  will  cause  permanently  a  greater  revolution 
in  this  country  than  foreign  conquest,  I  shall  use  my  utmost 
energies  to  defeat  these  fatal  machinations."  It  is,  perhaps, 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this  letter  drew  down  upon  the 
Premier  all  the  wrath  of  the  Liberal  press.  He  was  denounced 
by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  as  appearing  "  in  the  character  of 
Titus  Oates  " — which  does  not  say  much  for  the  writer's  ac- 
quaintance with  history— and  told  by  Mr.  Bright's  refined  and 
cultivated  organ,  the  Star,  that  he  "  bore  just  now  about  the 
resemblance  to  Titus  Oates  that  one  of  our  5th  of  November 
"  guys,"  with  a  straw-stuffed  stomach  and  a  Lowther  Arcade 
mask  for  a  face,  does  to  the  genuine  conspirator  of  the  dark 
lantern,  the  matches  and  the  gunpowder." 

During  the  recess  public  meetings  were  held  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  and  all  the  machinery  of  agitation,  in  the  use 
of  which  Lord  Russell  had  on  former  occasions  shown  himself  so 
proficient,  was  brought  out  and  furbished  up  anew.  The  noble 
Earl  presided  over  one  of  these  gatherings  in  person,  and  with 
that  facility  which  seemed  to  be  his  peculiar  prerogative  he 
threw  away  his  old  pledges  of  concurrent  endowment,  and,  in 
obedience  to  the  cry  of  his  audience,  declared  himself  in  favour 
of  the  impartial  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  all  sects 
as  well  as  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  discussion  of  the 
Resolutions  was  resumed  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  on  the  30th 
Mr.  Disraeli  closed  the  debate  in  a  speech  mainly  devoted  to 
showing  that  the  opponents  of  the  Irish  Church  had  really  made 
out  no  case  against  her,  that  the  proposed  measure  would  be 
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destructive  of  the  rights  of  property,  that  it  would  be  injurious 
to  Ireland,  by  stirring  up  old  and  happily  forgotten  animosities, 
that  it  was  in  reality  a  concession  to  Fenianism,  and  that  the 
necessary  corollary  to  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
of  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  be  the  overthrow  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  and  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  main  question  was 
put,  Sir  Frederick  Heygate's  amendment,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  a  direct  negative,  being  withdrawn,  and  the  Govern- 
ment once  more  found  itself  in  a  minority  of  G5— 330  to  265. 
The  numbers  were  announced  amidst  great  cheering  from  the 
Opposition,  and  when  it  died  away  the  Premier  quietly  stated 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  Ministers  to  consider  their  posi- 
tion. He  moved,  therefore,  that  the  House  at  its  rising  should 
adjourn  until  the  following  Monday. 

On  that  day  he  explained  the  determination  at  which  the  • 
Government  had  arrived  to  appeal  to  the  country,  justifying  his 
course  on  three  several  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  no  conclu- 
sive legislation  on  the  Irish  Church  could  take  place  in  that  Par- 
liament ;  in  the  second  the  question  had  never  been  even  hinted 
at  in  the  last  general  election  ;  and  in  the  third  he  and  his  col- 
leagues entertained  a  profound  conviction  that  the  country  was 
more  in  accord  with  the  Government  than  with  the  Opposition. 
Referring  then  to  the  charge  of  unworthily  clinging  to  office 
and  of  governing  the  country  by  a  minority,  Mr.  Disraeli 
declared  himself  so  accustomed  to  aspersion  that  he  would  have 
taken  no  notice  of  this  accusation,  even  though  it  had  been 
repeated  in  the  House,  but  for^the  public  principle  involved. 
He  then  described  at  some  length  his  various  interviews  with 
the  Queen,  and  related  how  he  had  been  perfectly  willing  to 
resign,  "  witli  no  other  feeling  but  that  which  every  Minister 
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who  has  served  the  Queen  must  possess — namely,  of  gratitude 
to  her  Majesty  for  the  warm  constitutional  support  which  she 
always  gives  to  her  Ministers,  and  I  may  add — as  it  is  a  truth 
which  cannot  be  concealed — for  the  aid  and  assistance  which 
every  Minister  receives  from  a  sovereign  who  has  now  had  such 
a  vast  experience  of  public  affairs."  The  dissolution  was  there- 
fore to  take  place  as  speedily  as  possible.  The  Ministry  would 
enter  on  no  protracted  debates,  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  second  and  third  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions,  regarding 
them  as  corollaries  to  the  first,  and  would,  in  short,  do  all  that 
could  be  done  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  public  business. 

Mr.  Disraeli's  statement  was  received  with  marks  of  decided 
disfavour  by  the  Opposition,  and  from  this  day  forward  the 
conduct  of  the  Liberal  party  was  marked  by  an  amount  of 
factiousness,  the  discredit  of  which  cannot  very  readily  be  wiped 
out.  The  unworthy  charge  of  clinging  to  office  was  repeated 
and  re-repeated  on  the  very  night  of  this  explanation,  and  when, 
a  couple  of  nights  later,  Mr.  Gladstone's  remaining  resolutions 
came  on  for  discussion,  he  was  loudly  censured  for  being  absent 
during  a  discussion  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant  and  the  Regium  Donum.  Mr.  Ayrton  posed  as  censor 
morum  on  this  occasion,  and  spoke  in  his  accustomed  acrid 
tone.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  returning  to  his  place  at  the  time, 
but  stopped  to  listen  to  what  was  being  said,  after  which  he 
made  a  placid  speech  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  obtrude  his  advice  on  the  House  on  any  and  every 
occasion  ;  that  Mr.  Ayrton  would  no  doubt,  when  he  became 
leader  of  the  House,  be  a  much  more  rigid  regulator  of  their 
destinies  than  he  could  pretend  to  be,  and  that  as  to  the  debate 
which  was  then  going  on,  it  had  merely  been  a  quarrel  amongst 
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honourable  gentlemen  opposite  over  the  division  of  the  plunder, 
in  which  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  interfere.  After  a 
while  Mr.  Bright  made  another  personal  attack  on  the  Prime 
Minister,  accusing  him  of  putting  the  Sovereign  in  the  forefront 
of  the  great  struggle  on  which  the  country  was  about  to  enter, 
and  declaring  that  in  doing  so  he  was  guilty  of  a  "  high  crime 
and  a  great  misdemeanour."  The  charge  was  a  sufficiently  pre- 
posterous one,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  made  matters  a  good  deal 
worse  by  a  solemn  declaration  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  saying  that 
the  resolutions  when  reported  would  show  what  elements  of 
confusion  were  introduced  into  the  country,  had  used  language 
"  which  had  never  before  been  used  by  a  Prime  Minister." 
Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  simple  enough — he  laughed  at  Mr. 
Gladstone,  and  told  Mr.  Bright  that  he  dealt  in  "stale  in- 
vective,"  and  that  if  he  had  any  charges  to  bring  against 
him,  he  had  better  bring  them  and  let  them  be  met  in  the 
regular  way. 

The  Opposition  grew  more  factious  with  every  succeeding 
day.  As  Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane  put  the  matter  when,  after  three 
perfectly  unnecessary  defeats  inflicted  on  the  Government  in  the 
Committee  on  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  moved  to 
report  progress,  he  said  that  "  members  went  down  to  the 
House  night  after  night  to  support  every  piece  of  factious 
opposition  ingenuity  could  suggest.  Were  the  Government  to 
submit  to  such  treatment  ?  If  Lord  Derby  had  remained  in 
office  the  factious  opposition  of  the  last  four  weeks  would  have 
had  no  existence,  but  immediately  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man came  into  power  an  opposition  was  organised  for  the 
purpose  of  ousting  him  from  office."  Then  when  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  exercise  of  his  undoubted  right  opposed  Mr.  Gladstone's 
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Suspensory  Bill  for  the  Irish  Church,  he  in  turn  was  accused  of 
factiousness  on  the  ground  that  he  had  offered  no  opposition  to 
the  second  and  third  resolutions,  and  the  stale  charge  so  often 
made  and  so  often  disproved  that  he  had  proposed  the  payment 
of  Irish  Catholic  priests  by  the  State  was  again  brought 
forward.  The  Liberal  press  insisted  that  he  had  a  scheme  of 
his  own  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  those 
ingenious  gentlemen  who  supply  provincial  newspapers  with 
the  gossip  of  the  London  clubs  published  minute  details  of  the 
plan  by  which  the  Prime  Minister  hoped  to  circumvent  his 
opponents.  The  only  fault  in  the  story  was,  that  it  was  utterly 
untrue.  In  the  same  spirit  a  charge  was  frequently  made,  and 
more  frequently  repeated,  that  Lord  Beaconsfiekl,  who  has 
shown  himself  on  many  occasions  to  be  utterly  superior  to 
sordid  motives,  was  clinging  to  office  for  the  sake  of  the  pension 
to  which  Cabinet  Ministers  are  entitled  after  a  certain  period 
of  service.  Everything  in  short  was  done  during  the  remainder 
of  the  Session  that  the  ingenuity  of  his  opponents  could  devise 
to  discredit  him.  Mr.  Bright  made  speeches  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  letters  with  the  object  of  proving  the  unworthiness  of  the 
Government  and  the  generally  disreputable  character  of  its 
chief.  Sometimes,  however,  the  charges  recoiled  upon  those 
who  made  them,  as,  for  example,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  to 
the  electors  of  Worcestershire,  stating  that — "  the  Government 
proclaimed  ten  weeks  ago  that  they  were  friendly  to  religious 
equality  in  Ireland,  provided  it  was  brought  about  by  en- 
dowing other  Churches,  including  the  Romish,  in  Ireland,  not 
by  disendowing  the  Protestant  Churches,  and  by  way  of  earnest 
they  propose  at  once  to  create  a  Roman  Catholic  University, 
and  to  pay  the  expenses  out  of  the  taxes  of  the  country."     The 
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letter  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the   House,  and   Mr. 
Disraeli  expressed  his  belief  that  it  was  a  mere  caricature  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's    "usually   happy    style,    containing   assertions 
which  could  not  be  proved,  and  which  nothing  but  the  excite- 
ment of  an  election  could  justify."    Mr.  Gladstone,  having  owned 
to  the  authorship  of  the  letter,  and  being  challenged  for  proof 
of  the  assertions  contained  in  it,  quoted  a  letter  from  Lord 
Derby's  secretary  promising  that  the  Regium  Donuin  should 
be  taken  into  consideration  before  the  estimates  of  the  next 
year   were    prepared — a  reductlo   ad    absurdum    which   Mr. 
Disraeli  stigmatized  as  it  deserved. 

Before  the  close  of  the  Session  Ministers  were  entertained  at 
dinner  in  Merchant  Taylors'  Hall,  and  the  Prime  Minister  took 
the  opportunity  of  repeating  in  substance  what  he  had  said  on 
many  previous  occasions  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  union 
of  Church  and  State.     He  further  defended  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Administration  with  vigour   and    effect.      "  When  Ave 
acceded  to  office,"  said  he,  "  the  name  of  England  was  a  name 
of  suspicion  and  distrust  in  every  foreign  Court  and  Cabinet. 
There  was  no  possibility  of  that  cordial  action  with  any  of  the 
great  PoAvers  Avhich  is  the  only  security  for  peace  ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  Avant  of  cordiality  wars  Avere  frequently  occur- 
ring.    But  since  Ave  entered  upon  office  and  public  affairs  Avere 
administered  by  my  noble  friend  ...  I  say  that  all  this  has 
changed:  that  there  never  existed  between  England  and  foreign 
powers  a  feeling  of  greater  cordiality  and  confidence  than  now 
prevails ;  that  Avhile  we  haAre  shrunk  from  bustling  and  arrogant 
intermeddling,  Ave  have  never  taken  refuge  in  selfish  isolation  ; 
and  the  result  has  been  that  there  never  Avas  a  Government  in 
this  country  which  has  been  more  frequently  appealed  to  for  its 
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friendly  offices  than  the  one  which  now  exists."     Such  a  speech 
of  course  called  down  all  the  wrath  of  outraged  Liberalism,  and 
the  grave  and  judicial  Mr.  Grant  Duff  in  his  most  solemn  tones 
rebuked  the  "wild  words"  of  the  Premier,  and  asked  him  if  he 
knew  that  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the  late  Government  was 
Lord  Clarendon,  whom   Lord  Derby  had  wished  to   include  in 
his  Administration.     The  Premier  had  a  very  simple  reply  to 
the  member  for  the  Elgin  burghs.     He  knew  quite  well  that 
Lord  Clarendon  was  Foreign  Minister  for  a  few  months  at  the 
end  of  Lord  Russell's  last  Aministration,  but  Lord  Clarendon 
had    inherited    difficulties  and    had   bequeathed    them    to    his 
successors.     The  fact  was  that  during  his  tenure  of  office  and 
for  some  time  before  he  acceded  to  it,  the  guiding  spirit  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country  was  Earl  Russell,  and  what  he 
made  of  it  has  already  been  told  in  part  in  these  pages.     The 
discussion — not  a  very  dignified   one,  or  one  by  any  means  to 
the  credit  of  the  Opposition — was  enlivened  by  a  lively  speech 
from  Mr.  Layard,  who  utterly  refused  to  give  Lord  Stanley  any 
credit  for  his  intervention  in  Luxemburg,  and  a  ponderous  one 
from  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  he  is  wholly  superior  to  such  mortal 
weaknesses  as  vanity,  pride  and  overweening   self-confidence, 
was  doubtless  fully  justified  in  severely  rebuking  the  Premier's 
"  inflated  and  exaggerated  eulogy  of  himself  and  of  his  policy." 
Apart  from  the  more  purely  personal  questions  there  were 
some  parts  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech  on  this  occasion  which 
call   for  remark.     He  had  referred  to  the  changes  which  the 
various  measures  of  Reform  had  rendered  necessary,  and  to  the 
approaching  general   election,  which   would   practically  decide 
the  question  whether  the  Constitution  was  or  was  not  to  be 
sustained.     He  went  on  : — "  The  Constitution  of  England  is  not 
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a  paper  constitution.     It  is  an  aggregate  of  institutions,  many 
of    them   founded   merely   upon   prescription,   some   of    them 
fortified  by  muniments,  but  all  of  them  the  fruit  of  the  experi- 
ence of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  people.     The  consequence  of 
these  political  institutions  is  this — and  it  is  experienced  by  no 
other  European  nation — that  in  England  society  has  always 
been  more  powerful  than  the  State.     In  moments  of  difficulty 
and  danger,  in  times  of  emergency  there  has  always  in  this 
country  been  something  round   which  men  can  rally,  and  by 
these  means  we  have  secured  the  two  greatest  blessings  of  a 
civilized  community — that  is  the  enjoyment  afcke  of  order  and 
of  liberty.     Now  among  these  institutions  is  the  Church,  and 
it  is  in  alliance  between  the  Church  and  the  State,  an  alli- 
ance between  equal  and  independent  powers  that  have  entered 
into  a  solemn  covenant   for  the  national  good  that  we  must 
seek   for  the  principal  source  from   which  have   flowed  these 
two   great   blessings   of  freedom   and    order.  .  .  .  The   union 
between  Church  and  State,  even  in  rude  times,  made  power 
responsible.     Even  in  comparatively  barbarous  periods  it  pre- 
vented the  Government  from   degenerating  into    mere  police. 
In  the  happier  times  in  which  we  live  it  has  elevated,  purified 
and  ennobled  the  exercise  of  power.     In  these  days  when  the 
duties  of  the  Government  become  every  year  more  social  than 
political,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  these  duties  could  be 
fulfilled  unless  there  were  in  intimate  relation  with  the  State 
an  order  of  men  set  apart  who,  by  their  piety,  their  learning, 
and  their  zeal,   not    only  guide    and   control,  but    soften  and 
assuage   the   asperities   of  human    society.     But  there  is  still 
another  consequence  which  I  think  should  be  placed   before 
the  country  at  this  moment.     It  is  that  by  the  union  of  Church 
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and  State  the  supremacy  of  the  sovereign  of  the  country  is 
secured.     To  that  union  we  are  indebted,  and  solely  indebted, 
for  the  religious  liberty  which  has  been  the  boast  of  and  the 
source  of  happiness  to  the  country."     Later  on  in  his  speech 
he  added,  with  reference  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  he 
thought  to  be  menaced   quite  as   much  as  that  of  Ireland  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  resolutions: — "I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
that    Church    were   to    fall   the    Protestant    cause   throughout 
Europe  would  receive  a  wound  from  which,  probably,  it  would 
never  recover.  .  .  .  On  former  occasions — in  old  days — when 
the  generation  which  preceded  us  experienced  the  same  struggle 
and  the  same  peril,  it  was  said  that  those  who  upheld  the  cause 
of  the   Constitution    of  England — the   union    of   Church    and 
State — were  struggling  in  favour  of  penal  legislation,  and  that 
under   the    disguise    of  religious    fervour    they   were,   in   fact, 
aiming  merely  at  the  preservation  of  peculiar  privileges.     That 
can  no  longer  be  said.     The  legislation  of  the  last  thirty  years 
especially  has  terminated  the  possibility  of  such  misrepresenta- 
tions.    I  maintain  that  in  this  country  religious  equality  really 
exists.     There  is  freedom  for  men — full  freedom  for  the  exercise 
and   enjoyment  of  their  religion.     No  man  among  us  is    de- 
barred from  the  exercise   and  enjoyment  of  any  civil  right  in 
consequence   of  his   religion  ;    in    the    courts  of  the  sovereign 
lie  can  vindicate  the  privileges  of  the  religious  communion  to 
which  he  belongs,  though   it  may  not  be  that  of  the  Church 
of  England.     We  hear  much  of  religious  equality — I  call  that 
religious  equality,  and  I  hold  that  that  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  union  between  Church  and  State." 
Before    Parliament   was   prorogued,    Lord    Beaconsfield    did 
another  of  those  generous   and   gentlemanlike   things  which, 
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like  his  conduct  to  Mr.  Cobden,  to  the  late  Earl  Russell,  and 
indeed  to  all  his  political  opponents,  prove  how  little  room 
there  is  in  his  disj^osition  for  meanness  and  spite.  For  years  he 
had  been  the  object  of  the  attacks  of  Fundi.  Scarcely  a  week 
went  by  without  a  caricature  of  him,  or  without  some  more  or 
less  spiteful  personal  attack.  His  principal  assailant  was,  of 
course,  the  late  John  Leech,  whose  admirable  sketches 
familiarized  the  English  public  with,  the  features  of  the  future 
Prime  Minister  many  years  before  he  had  pressed  the  cushions 
of  the  Treasury  Bench.  When  poor  Leech  died  in  1864,  be- 
like so  many  of  his  race — left  his  family  in  very  impoverished 
circumstances,  and  Mrs.  Leech,  his  widow,  was  placed  on  the 
pension  list.  Mrs.  Leech  survived  her  accomplished  husband 
something  less  than  four  years,  and  the  young  family  were 
by  her  death  left  almost  destitute.  As  soon  as  the  facts  were 
made  known  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  he  at  once  directed  tbat  the 
pension  which  had  been  given  to  Mrs.  Leech  by  the  Liberal 
Government  of  1804  should  be  continued  to  the  children. 

The  Session  drew  to  a  close  under  circumstances  hardly  calcu- 
lated to  impress  the  observer  with  the  high  character  of  English 
party  warfare.  The  Bribery  Bill,  which  everybody  professed  to 
desire,  was  passed,  but  only  under  circumstances  of  the  moot 
extreme  difficulty  and  by  dint  of  the  most  cautious  engineering 
on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Practically, 
nothing  else  was  done,  and  at  one  time  there  were  even  threats 
of  stopping  the  supplies.  Factious  opposition  to  the  Government 
on  every  possible  occasion  within  the  House  was  accompanied  by 
agitation  of  the  old  dangerous  type  outside.  Demonstrations 
continued  to  be  made  under  exalted  patronage  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Gladstone  was  induced  to  receive  a 
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deputation  of  roughs,  headed  by  one  Finlen,  the  most  notorious 
of  the  pro-Fenian  orators  of  Clerkenwell  Green.  Other  Liberal 
leaders  carried  on  the  work  of  agitation  in  the  provinces,  and 
by  the  time  that  Parliament  dispersed,  the  unpopularity  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  at  its  height.  In  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom,  he  was,  however,  entertained  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  at 
a  banquet  on  the  eve  of  the  prorogation,  and  he  then  made  a 
very  striking  and  interesting  speech.  He  was  able  to  congra- 
tulate his  hearers  on  the  friendly  and  peaceful  relations  which 
England  under  Lord  Stanley's  guidance  had  been  enabled  to 
maintain  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
although  public  business  in  home  affairs  had  been  greatly  ob- 
structed during  the  last  few  months  it  was  utterly  false  to  say 
that  the  Session  had  been  barren.  The  whole  series  of  the 
Reform  Bills  had  been  carried,  the  Bill  for  transferring  the  Tele- 
graphs to  the  Post  Office,  and  many  other  considerable  measures 
had  been  carried,  and  much  more  would  unquestionably  have  been 
done  had  it  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  others — not  members 
of  her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was,  however,  with  respect  to 
the  then  approaching  general  election  that  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
utterances  were  naturally  most  earnest.  "'  It  is  impossible," 
said  he,  "  not  to  be  sensible  of  the  great  occasion  which  is 
now  at  hand.  I  think  he  would  not  be  a  wise  man  who  for 
a  moment  would  attempt  to  speak  of  that  occasion  in  other 
terms  than  those  which  would  do  justice  to  its  magnitude.  But 
we  have  been  told  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  of  the  last  two 
years,  that  the  confidence  we  reposed  in  the  great  body  of  the 
people  was  misplaced,  and  that  the  moment  they  possessed  the 
power  of  the  Suffrage  we  should  find  them  giving  rein  to  the 
wildest  ideas,  and  evidencing  that  they  meant  to  exercise  that 
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power  in  a  manner  most  dangerous  to  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  T  confess  I  see  no  evidence  before  me  which  would 
justify  this  suspicion.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  the  great 
body  of  the  people  are  prepared  to  exercise  the  power  with 
which  they  have  been  invested  in  a  spirit  of  prudence  and 
patriotism.  I  think  it  is  most  remarkable  .  .  .  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  invested  with  this  privilege  should  be 
called  upon  to  exercise  it  for  the  first  time  under  circumstances 
so  peculiar  as  now  obtain  in  this  country  ;  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  should  be  called  upon  to  exercise  that  right  upon 
the  most  important  question  that  could  be  brought  before  their 
judgment,  and  that  on  the  first  occasion  upon  which  they  have 
to  exercise  that  power  they  have  virtually  to  decide  upon  the 
constitution  of  their  country.  This  I  confess  is  a  state  of  affairs 
which  the  boldest  man  must  admit  to  be  critical.  But  when  I 
remember  what  the  Constitution  of  England  is— that  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  proposes  to  itself  two  great  objects,  to 
maintain  at  the  same  time  political  liberty  and  religious 
freedom — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  English  people,  who  will 
thoroughly  understand  the  issue  at  stake,  and  what  is  involved 
in  it,  will  behave  in  the  manner  that  becomes  the  descendants 
of  a  great  people,  and  will  prove  that  they  are  worthy  of  the 
privileges  which  the  present  generation  has  generously  and 
wisely  bestowed  upon  them.  Therefore,  instead  of  feeling  any 
apprehension  of  the  issue  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
called  upon  to  decide,  I  must  express  my  opinion,  knowing  how 
high  and  how  deep  the  interests  affected  are,  that  the  decision 
is  safer  in  their  hands  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  more  con- 
tracted circle,  probably  of  a  more  refined  and  educated  charac- 
ter.    Over  refinement  and  ever  education  lead  very  often  to  a 
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perversity  of  opinion  and  an  affectation  of  philosophy  that  do 
not  deal  with  those  vigorous  and  robust  principles  upon  which 
the  nation  is  now  called  upon  to  decide  with  the  success  and 
completeness  which  attend  an  appeal  to  a  larger  and  more 
national  constituency."  Lord  Beaconsfield's  generous  confidence 
in  the  English  nation  has  been  eventually  more  than  justified, 
but  in  1868  even  those  who  most  admired  him  and  most 
cordially  trusted  and  followed  him  were  fain  to  confess,  that 
there  was  but  too  little  reason  for  the  trust  to  which  he  thus 
gave  expression. 

Prorogation  took  place  on  the  31st  of  July,  the  Queen's 
Speech  being  read  by  commission.  It  congratulated  the 
House  and  the  country  on  friendly  relations  with  all  foreign 
powers,  on  the  success  of  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  on 
the  fact  that  although  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  still  sus- 
pended in  Ireland  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  no  prisoner  was 
then  awaiting  his  trial  for  participation  in  the  Fenian  con- 
spiracy. The  charge  that  the  Session  had  been  a  wasted  one 
was  effectually  disproved  by  the  list  of  work  accomplished. 
The  Irish  and  Scotch  Reform  Acts  and  the  Act  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Bribery  and  Corruption  would  have  been  thought 
a  few  years  back  a  very  fair  allowance  of  work  for  one  Session, 
but  to  these  three  measures  the  Queen's  Speech  added  Acts 
for  "  the  better  government  of  Public  Schools,  the  Regulation 
of  Railways,  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  British 
Sea  Fisheries  and  for  the  acquisition  and  maintenance  of  the 
Electric  Telegraphs  by  the  Postmaster  General,  and  sevei'al 
important  measures  having  for  their  object  the  improvement 
of  the  Law  and  of  the  Civil  and  Criminal  procedures  of 
Scotland."     One  measure  not  mentioned  in  the  Speech — the 
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Act  for  the  abolition  of  public  executions — was  the  work  of 
this  Session.  The  dissolution  was  announced  to  take  place  on 
"  the  earliest  day  that  would  enable  the  people  to  reap  the 
benefit  of  the  extended  system  of  representation  which  the 
wisdom  of  Parliament  had  provided  for  them." 

Almost  immediately  after  the  rising  of  the  House  for  the 
Recess,  it  fell  to  Lord   Beaconsfield's  lot   to  nominate  a   new 
Viceroy  for  India.     With  that  knowledge  of  men  and  of  their 
capabilities,  which  seems  to  be  his  strongest  point,  the  Prime 
Minister  selected  for  this  office  the  late  Lord  Mayo — a  selection 
which  was  more  than  justified  by  the  result.     No  sooner  had 
the  choice  been  made  public,  however,  than  a  howl   of  opposi- 
tion went  up  from  the  Liberal  press.     Mr.  Bright's  favoured 
organ  described  Lord   Mayo  as   "  a  kindly,  honest  gentleman, 
with  no  brains  worth  speaking  of,"  and  the  impertinence  of  the 
Morning   Star   was    echoed    by  journals    from    which    better 
things  might  have  been  expected.     Even  the  Pall  J/"//  Gazette 
declared    "  Lord    Mayo's   present   promotion    .    .    .    the    worst 
Indian   appointment  that    had    ever  been   made."     The   result 
everybody  knows,  and  in  spite  of  certain  disclaimers  which  have 
been  rather  ostentatiously  paraded  of  late  years,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  that    Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  did   for 
some  time  entertain  the  notion  of  cancelling  the  appointment, 
and  of  recalling,  for  party  motives,  the  ablest  Viceroy  India  has 
had  since  the  days  of  Lord  Wellesley.     In  the  same  spirit  Mr. 
Disraeli's  action  in  the  matter  of  giving  the  Marquis  of  Abei- 
corn  his  dukedom,  was  criticised  by  the  opposition  press.     It 
was  objected  that  "  his  merit  was  not  prodigious,  his  power  was 
not  overwhelming,  his  wealth  not  enormous,  his  ambition  not 
dangerous,  his  arrogance  not  unbearable,"  and  therefore,  it  was 
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suggested,  his  step  in   the  peerage  must  have  been  conferred 
from  some  corrupt  motive. 

Mr.  Disraeli  declined  all  invitations  during  the  autumn  of 
this  year,  and  made  no  statement  of  his  opinions  until  the 
publication  of  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire. 
It  was  dated  "Downing  Street,  October  1st,  1868,"  and  was  not 
merely  the  address  of  a  county  member  seeking  re-election,  but 
a  state  paper  of  no  ordinary  consequence.  He  begins  by 
claiming  for  his  policy  the  credit  of  being  distinctly  the  policy 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  whom  he  had  worked  in  unbroken 
harmony  for  twenty  years,  and  he  goes  on  then  to  take  "a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  conduct  of  affairs  since  the  accession 
of  the  Conservative  Government  to  office  in  18G6."  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  he  points  out  "  had  embarrassed  and  enfeebled 
several  Administrations  and  had  led  to  no  satisfactory  result. 
We  were  of  opinion,"  he  goes  on,  "that  this  state  of  affairs 
should  terminate,  and  by  a  series  of  measures  in  the  course  of 
two  .years,  we  brought  about  a  settlement  of  the  question  ; 
broad  in  its  principles,  large  and  various  in  its  provisions,  but, 
as  we  believe,  in  unison  with  the  character  of  the  country  and 
calculated  to  animate  the  spirit  of  the  community  and  add 
strength  and  stability  to  the  State."  With  regard  to  our 
foreign  relations  and  in  the  matter  of  Abyssinia,  that  "  legacy 
of  insult  and  difficulty "  bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Lord 
Russell  the  Premier  was  safe  in  challenging  criticism.  He  was 
able  also  to  boast  that  "  the  strength  of  the  navy  was  materially 
increased,  the  defences  of  the  country  much  advanced,  the 
soldier  admirably  armed,  and  enlistment  become  so  popular 
that  not  only  is  the  voted  number  of  our  forces  no  longer  in 
arrear  but  many  thousand  veterans   who  were  about  to  clairr 
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their  discharge  have  remained  in  the  army.  Such  great  results 
have,  of  course,  not  been  obtained  without  an  increase  of  our 
expenditure,  but  the  expenditure  has  been  an  object  of  the  first 
necessity ;  and  while  it  has  been  defrayed  without  adding  to 
our  taxation,  it  has  entailed  no  burden  on  posterity."  * 

*  It  may  be  convenient  in  this  place  to  insert  the  authentic  figures  relating  to 
Tory  finance — a  subject  on  which  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  even  now 
prevails  in  many  quarters.  Lord  Palmerston  came  into  office  in  June,  1859. 
His  Government  was  therefore  responsible  for  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending 
31st  March,  1861,  and  for  the  succeeding  years  until  Lord  Derby  replaced  him  in 
June,  1866.  The  responsibility  of  the  latter  commences,  therefore,  with  the  year 
ending  31st  March,  1868,  Mr.  Disraeli's  Budget  being  brought  in  in  the  spring  of 
1867,  for  the  year  1S67-8,  and  ends  with  the  following  year.  Referring  now  to 
the  "Statistical  Abstracts" — those  convenient  little  blue  books  for  the  detection 
of  the  fallacies  of  financiers — we  find  some  rather  curious  results.  Taking  first 
the  finance  of  Lord  Palmcrston's  and  Earl  Russell's  Administrations  the  following 
figures  are  obtained  :  — 

Gross  Receipts, 


Years 

ended 

31st  March. 

Estimated 

in 
Budgets. 

Receipts 
at 

Exchequer. 

More  (+), 

or  less    — ), 

than  Budget. 

1  'n '] » M'tion  of 
Receipts   per 

Head  of 
Population. 

1861 

1802 
1803 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 

£ 
72,248,000 
70,283,000 
70,050,000 
68,171,000 
67,128,(  00 
00,392,000 
67,013    h 

£ 
70,283,674 
'.'.•,074,470 
79,603,571 
70,208,964 
70,313,437 
67,812,292 
69,434,568 

£ 
-  1,964,326 
—  608,521 
+  553,561 

+  2,007. 90  I 
+  3,18.5,437 
+  1,420,292 
+  2,421,568 

£     s.    d. 
2     8  11 
2     8     3 
2     8     4 
2     7     7 
2     7     0 
2     5     1 
2     5     8 

The    amount    ac- 
tually  paid    by 
the  taxpayer  on 
\     the    average    of 
the  seven  years 
is  thus — 
£2    7    3|. 

1 1  ross  Expenditure. 


Years 

Estimated 

Payments 

More  (+)  or 

Average 

ended 

in 

out  of 

less  (-) 

per  head  of 

31st  March 

Budgets. 

Exchequer. 

than  Budget. 

1'  pulati.'ii. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£    s.    d. 

1861 

73,691.  mum 

72, 792.  m.V.i 

-  898,941 

2   10     8    " 

}  The  amount  thus 

1862 

71,487,000 

71,116,485 

-  370,515 

2     9  11 

expended       per 

1863 

70,108,000 

69,302,008 

—  802,992 

2     8     2 

head  of  the  po- 

1864 

68,283,000 

67,056,286 

-  1,226,714 

2     0     0 

pulation  was,  on 

1    65 

07,21'.', 

66,462,207 

-  786,793 

2     5     0 

the    average    of 

1866 

67,249,000 

65,91  4,357 

-  1,434,643 

2     4     2 

the  seven  years, 

L867 

67,031,000 

66,780,  196 

-  250,604 

2     4     0 

£2     6     10}. 
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Referring  next  to  the  organization  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
War  Office  by  placing  the  control  in  the  hands  of  a  single 
individual,  Mr.  Disraeli  announced  that  a  great  economy  had 
been  effected  in  that  way,  and  that  the  same  system  would  be 
extended  to  other  departments  of  the  State.*  After  mentioning 


It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  only  war  charge  in  these  seven  years  of  Liberal 
finance  is  an  item  of  £764,829  for  the  war  in  New  Zealand,  expended  in  1865-6. 
The  figures  for  the  two  years  of  Tory  Government  are  as  follows  :— 

Gross  Revenue. 


Years 

ended 

31st  March. 


1868 
1869 


Estimated 

in 
Budgets. 


£ 
69,970,000 

73,150,000 


Receipts 

at 

Exchequer. 


More  (+)  or 

less  (  — ) 
than  Budget. 


Proportion 

per 

Ilcid. 


£ 

69,600,218 

72,591,991 


£  I  £    s.    d. 

■369,782    2     5     6 

■588,009    2     6     8 


Average  paid  by 
taxpayer  on  the  two 
years,  £2  6  1. 


Gross  Expenditure. 


Years  Estimated 

ended  in 

31st  March.      Budgets. 


Payments 

out  of 
Exchequer. 


1868 
1869 


£        £ 
71,287,000  71, 236,242 

73,352,000  72,069,961 

4,506,000     2,902,855 


More  (  +  )  or      Proportion 

less  (  — )  per 

than  Budget.     I       Head. 


£  £     s.    cl. 

—  50,758    2     6     6 

2,885,184   2     8     6 


Average  expendi- 
ture i>erhead  on 
the  two  years, 
£2  7 '6. 


And  here  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  during  these  two  years  one  of  the  most 
expensive  of  the  little  wars  in  which  Whig  incapacity  ever  involved  this  couutry 
was  begun  and  carried  on  to  a  successful  issue.  The  first  year's  estimate  includes 
£840,000  additional  Income  Tax  imposed  in  December,  1867  ;  the  first  year's 
expenditure  includes  Supplemental  votes  for  Abyssinian  Expedition  (£2,000,000) 
and  other  services  (£362,000),  and  the  second  year's  expenditure,  Supplemental 
votes  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  £3,600,000  for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition  and 
£906,000  for  "other  services."  Yet,  as  the  above  figures  show,  in  spite  of  these 
enormous  additions  to  the  ordinary  expenditure,  for  which  the  Tory  Government 
was  in  no  way  responsible,  the  amount  of  taxation  actually  paid  was  less  by 
Is.  2}d.  per  head  of  the  population  under  the  Tory  than  under  the  Liberal 
Government. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  this  place  that  uo  sooner  had  Parliament  risen, 

a  a  2 
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the  practical  annihilation  of  Fenianism  in  Ireland  and  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  Government  to  do  justice  to  that  country, 
lie  went  on  : — "  In  this  state  of  affairs  we  had  reason  to  hope, 
and  it  was  generally  contemplated  by  the  country,  that  we 
might  have  tranquilly  wound  up  the  business  of  the  Session, 
and  then  asked,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  great  statute 
which  we  had  just  passed,  the  public  verdict  on  our  conduct. 
Had  it  been  propitious  we  might,  by  the  favour  of  the  Sove- 
reign, have  continued  to  serve  her  Majesty  and  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  effecting  those  legal  and  social  improvements 
which  are  so  much  required  and  to  the  necessity  of  which  we 
had  proved  we  were  not  insensible.  Had  the  verdict  been 
adverse  we  should  have  retired  from  office  without  a  murmur, 
conscious  that  when  we  had  the  opportunity  we  endeavoured 
to  do  our  duty,  and  still  prepared,  as  representing  one  of  the 
great  parties  of  the  State,  to  co-operate  with  our  rivals  in 
public  life  for  the  public  good.  This,  the  natural  current  of 
events,  was  to  be  interrupted.  The  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  the  House  of  Commons  seized  the  occasion  of  an  expiring 
Parliament,  which  had  proclaimed  its  inadequate  representation 
of  the  country,  to  recommend  a  change  of  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  and  to  propose  a  dissolution  of  the  union 
between  Church  and  State.  Her  Majesty's  Government  offered 
and  will  offer  to  this  policy  an  uncompromising  resistance. 
The  connexion  of  religion  with  the  exercise  of  political  authority 

than  Mr.  Childers  made  a  great  speech  at  Pontefract,  accusing  the  Tory  Govern- 
ment of  profligate  extravagance.  His  charges  were  taken  up  and  repeated  by  the 
Liberal  press,  and  though  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  showed  that  the  increased  expenditure 
was  mainly  due  to  the  financial  schemes  of  1866,  the  accusation  was  not  without 
weight  in  the  approaching  elections,  and  unquestionably  influenced  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government. 
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is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  the  civilization  of  man.*     It 
instils  some  sense  of  responsibility  even  into  the  depositaries  of 
absolute  power.     But  under  any  circumstances  the  absence  or 
the  severance  of  such  a  tie  will  lower  the  character  and  duties 
of  government  and  tend  to  the  degradation  of  society.     But  it 
is  urged  that  in  the  present  instance,  the  applicatiou  of  the  new 
policy  is  only  to  be  partial  and  that  only  one  portion  of  her 
Majesty's  dominions — Ireland— is  for  the  present  to   be   sub- 
mitted to  the  revolution : — and  on  this  plea  that  in  Ireland  the 
members  of  the  Established  Church  form  only  a  minority  of 
the  population.     If  this  numerical  test  is  to  be  accepted,  its 
application  cannot  be  limited  to  Ireland  and  if  in  a  country  of 
entire    toleration    a   local    instead    of    an    Imperial    gauge    be 
adopted,  the  religious  integrity  of  the  community  will  soon  be 
frittered  away.     Instead  of  Ireland  being  made  an  exception  to 
the  fundamental  condition  of  our  Constitution,  there  are  many 
secondary    reasons    why   the    Established    Church    should    be 
maintained   in  that   country.     Its  subversion   would  aggravate 
religious  hostility  and  party  rancour ;  would  suppress  a  resident 
class  of  men  whose  social  virtues  are  conducive,  as  all  agree,  to 
the  welfare   of  the  country,  and  would   further  diminish   the 
security  of  property  in  a  land  where  its  tenure  and  enjoyment 
are  not  as  unquestioned  as  they  have  hitherto  been  in  other 
parts  of  her  Majesty's  dominions.     But  even  in  Great  Britain 

*  About  this  time  one  "Dr."  Sexton,  ehiefly  known  to  fame  for  his  blatant 
atheism,  publicly  and  most  unwarrantably  claimed  the  honour  of  personal 
friendship  with  Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  declared  that  he  "was  as  staunch  an 
atheist  as  any  of "  the  speaker's  audience,  and  that  when  he  talked  about 
religion  as  the  safeguard  of  civilization  he  did  so  "with  his  tongue  in  his  cheek." 
The  circumstance  would  be  scarcely  worth  mentioning  but  for  its  having  found  a 
place  in  a  journal  "written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen"  with  the  very  obvious 
object  of  damaging  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
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the  spoliation  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  would  not  be  without 
its  effect.  Confiscation  is  contagions,  and  when  once  a  com- 
munity has  been  seduced  into  plunder  its  predatory  acts  have 
seldom  been  single.  There  are,  however,  weightier  reasons  why 
this  new  policy  should  be  resisted.  The  religious  liberty  which 
all  her  Majesty's  subjects  now  happily  enjoy  is  owing  to  the 
Christian  Church  in  this  country  having  accepted  the  principles 
of  the  Reformation,  and  recognized  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign  as  the  representative  of  the  State,  not  only  in 
matters  temporal,  but  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  This  is  the 
stronghold  of  our  spiritual  freedom.  So  long  as  there  is  in  this 
country  the  connexion,  through  the  medium  of  a  Protestant 
Sovereign,  between  the  State  and  the  National  Church,  religious 
liberty  is  secure.  That  security  is  now  assailed  by  various 
means  and  on  different  plans ;  but  amidst  the  discordant 
activity  of  many  factions  there  moves  the  supreme  purpose  of 
one  power.  The  philosopher  may  flatter  himself  he  is  advancing 
the  cause  of  enlightened  progress  ;  the  sectarian  may  be  roused 
to  exertion  by  anticipations  of  the  downfall  of  ecclesiastical 
systems.  These  are  transient  efforts  ;  vain  and  passing  aspira- 
tions. The  ultimate  triumph,  were  our  Church  to  fall,  would 
be  to  that  power  which  would  substitute  for  the  authority  of 
our  Sovereign  the  supremacy  of  a  Foreign  Prince,  to  that 
Power  with  whose  tradition,  learning,  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion our  Church  alone  has  hitherto  been  able  to  cope,  and  that 
too  only  when  supported  by  a  determined  and  devoted  people." 
The  Address  called  forth,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  a 
storm  of  that  intolerant  and  saugrenu  criticism  of  which  Lord 
Beaconsfield  has  ever  been  the  victim.  His  complaint  of  the 
inappropriateness  of  the  time  at  which  the  question  of  the  Irish 
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Church  had  been  brought  forward  was  laughed  to  scorn,  though 
probably  none  would  have  been  more  ready  to  complain  than  his 
critics  had  Mr.  Gladstone  been  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  a 
series  of  great  measures  by  the  intrusion  of  a  perfectly  foreign 
matter,  as  Lord  Beaconsfield  bad  been.  Tbe  suggestion  that  it 
was  somewhat  singular  that  although  the  Liberal  party  bad 
been  in  office  for  seven  years,  they  had  never  discovered  the 
urgency  of  Irish  questions  until  they  had  gone  into  the  cold 
shade  of  opposition  was  equally  scouted,  or  if  not  scouted,  was 
met  by  the  naive  remark  that  the  Fenian  conspiracy  had 
hardly  broken  out  whilst  the  Liberals  were  in  power — a  sug- 
gestion which,  by  the  way,  afforded  no  small  ground  for  the 
subsequent  boast  of  the  Yankee  Irish,  that,  however  they  might 
have  failed  in  making  Ireland  an  independent  State,  they  had 
at  least  forced  English  Liberals  to  disestablish  the  Church,  and 
to  confiscate  no  small  proportion  of  the  property  of  the  land- 
lords. Lord  Beaconsfield's  suggestion  that  the  Roman  Church 
was  likely  to  be  the  only  body  in  the  State  which  would  profit 
by  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  Church,  was  likewise  treated  as 
a  matter  for  laughter,  if  not  for  more  indignantly  virtuous  vitu- 
peration. As  a  general  rule,  it  was  declared  to  be  a  mere  out- 
burst of  "  sectarian  bigotry  and  Protestant  prejudice  ; "  and 
the  pious  organs  of  the  Ritualistic  sect  varied  their  interesting 
discussions  of  ecclesiastical  millinery  with  dissertations  upon 
the  shortcomings  of  the  Irish  Church  generally,  from  the  ultra- 
High  Church  point  of  view,  and  with  disquisitions  upon  the 
iniquities  of  an  English  statesman  who  could  think  that  any 
harm  would  be  done  to  the  Catholic  faith  in  England  by 
reason  of  a  quasi-establishment  of  Romanism  as  the  dominant 
CTeed  in  Ireland. 
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In  the  contest  which  occupied  the  autumn,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  it  necessary  to  make  a  great  number  of  speeches,  and 
to  hurry  about  from  place  to  place  for  several  weeks,  only  to 
find  himself  defeated  at  the  last,  and  obliged  to  accept  the  seat 
which  the  Radical  borough  of  Greenwich  placed  at  his  disposal. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  able  to  take  things  more  easily.  His  con- 
nexion with  the  county  of  Buckingham  was  so  firm  and  so  well 
assured  that  canvassing  on  his  part  was  wholly  unnecessary, 
and  he  was  able  to  spend  the  time  intervening  between  the 
issue  of  his  address  and  his  election  in  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  office  in  London.  In  the  midst  of  this  period,  he  was 
present  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  Feast,  and  made  a  very  charac- 
teristic speech.  The  difficulties  between  France  and  Prussia 
had  begun  to  assume  a  very  serious  form,  and  considerable 
apprehension  was  expressed  with  respect  to  them.  Mr.  Disraeli 
in  the  course  of  his  speech  referred  to  those  difficulties,  and 
recalling  to  his  hearers  the  fact  that  Lord  Stanley  had  just 
concluded  a  Convention  with  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  on  the 
Alabama  claims  (which,  by  the  way,  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  carried  out  had  Lord  Stanley  remained  in  office),  he  sug- 
gested that  France  and  Prussia  could  not  do  better  than  again 
invoke  his  aid  in  the  settlement  of  their  differences.  In  some 
later  observations  the  Premier  referred  to  the  Reform  Bill 
(concerning  the  authorship  of  which  he  declined  to  contend) 
and  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would  work  satisfactorily. 
He  begged  the  City  of  London,  whose  representatives  he  saw 
before  him,  to  recollect  that  as  great  owners  of  property  they 
were  interested  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  property.  "  I 
have  never,"  he  said  in  conclusion,  "found  boastfulness  and 
braggadocio    of  the  slightest    utility.     Our    opponents    indeed 
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have  settled  everything.  They  have  exhausted  all  the  arts  of 
unanimous  audacity.  But  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  that 
it  is  the  custom  of  undisciplined  hosts  on  the  eve  of  a  battle  to 
anticipate  and  celebrate  their  triumph  by  horrid  sounds  and 
hideous  yells,  the  sounding  of  cymbals,  the  beating  of  drums, 
the  shrieks  and  springs  of  barbaric  hordes.  But  when  all  has 
occurred,  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the  victory  is  not  to  them 
but  to  those  who  are  calm  and  collected  :  the  victory  is  to  those 
who  have  arms  of  precision,  though  they  may  have  made  no 
noise — to  those  who  have  had  the  breechloaders,  the  rocket- 
brigade  and  the  Armstrong  artillery."  With  a  jocose  allusion 
to  his  presence  at  the  banquet  next  year  as  the  representa- 
tive of  Her  Majesty's  Government — a  sally  which  of  course 
elicited  much  laughter  from  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  prede- 
cessor, both  of  whom  were  Liberals  of  an  advanced  type — the 
incident  came  to  an  end. 

The  election  took  place  at  Ajlesbury  on  Thursday  the  19th 
of  November.  There  was  no  opposition,  but  a  somewhat  pro- 
nounced Liberal  in  the  person  of  Mr.  N.  G.  Lambert  was 
brought  in  as  third  candidate.  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  speech 
of  some  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  defended  the  dealing 
of  the  Tory  party  with  the  question  of  reform  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  the}'  had  settled  it  once  and  for  all  time.  "  We 
have  been  charged  with  having  opposed  a  moderate  measure 
and  with  having  carried  a  large  one.  .  .  .  We  opposed  the 
small  measure  because  it  would  lead  to  no  solution  ;  and  if 
the  country  demanded  a  settlement,  it  wras  necessary  that  it 
should  be  effected  upon  lasting  principles."  On  the  question 
of  education,  he  referred  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  last  Session,  which  he  believed  would  have  settled 
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matters  for  some  time  to  come  had  it  not  been  crushed  out  by 
the  pressure  of  the  Reform  agitation.  He  reminded  his  hearers 
that  if  they  wanted  State  education  they  would  have  to  pay  and 
to  pay  pretty  heavily  for  it,  and  he  expressed  himself  as  opposed 
to  compulsory  education  and  to  compulsory  rating  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  on  the  ground  that  those  matters  were  likely 
to  be  a  source  of  great  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  and  were 
not  likely  to  be  agreeable  to  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
After  speaking  of  the  necessity  for  adequate  preparations  for 
the  national  defence,  he  urged  that  though  the  people  of  this 
country  are  entitled  to  economical  Government,  and  though  the 
Administration  had  always  striven  to  give  them  so  much,  they 
could  not  expect  a  cheap  Government,  which  "  could  only  be 
secured  by  endangering  the  country,  by  depriving  the  great 
body  of  the  people  of  an  expenditure  which  is  really  incurred 
to  elevate  them  and  to  improve  their  condition."  Turning  to 
foreign  affairs,  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  attacked  for 
having  criticised  Lord  Clarendon's  foreign  policy  in  an  adverse 
sense.  All  that  he  cared  to  say  was,  that  when  Lord  Derby 
came  into  office  two  years  before,  he  found  that,  thanks  to  Lord 
Russell's  foreign  policy,  England  was  estranged  from  France, 
from  Germany  and  from  Russia.  "  Our  relations  were  relations 
of  courtesy,  but  not  of  confidence."  They  were  now  relations, 
not  of  estrangement,  but  of  confidence  and  of  sympathy.  The 
Tory  policy  was  one  of  non-interference — "we  will  not  ex- 
haust the  energies  and  waste  the  treasure  of  the  country  by 
interfering  in  continental  struggles  to  uphold  an  imaginary  or 
fallacious  balance  of  power.  .  .  .  All  our  interests  lie  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  we  value  our  influence 
because  by  using  it  we  believe  we  can  assist  in  the  maintenance 
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of  that  peace."  After  referring-  to  the  success  of  the  Abyssinian 
expedition,  and  to  the  Convention  with  the  United  States  which 
Lord  Stanley  had  succeeded  in  making  with  Mr.  Reverdy 
Johnson,  the  Premier  turned  to  Ireland,  and  urged  the  one 
fact  with  regard  to  Fenianism  which  has  always  been  present 
to  his  mind — the  fact  that  Fenianism  was  a  plant  of  foreign 
growth,  that  it  rose  out  of  the  American  Civil  War,  and  that 
the  Irishman — lt  an  imaginative  being,  who  lives  on  an  island 
with  a  damp  climate,  contiguous  to  a  melancholy  ocean,  who 
has  extraordinary  talents  but  no  variety  of  pursuits," — was 
especially  liable  to  be  influenced  by  foreign  incendiaries.  His 
argument  was,  therefore,  that  the  duty  of  the  Government  was 
to  put  down  foreign  conspiracy,  and  to  administer  Ireland  in  a 
manner  favourable  to  the  development  of  the  industry  of  the 
country,  and  that  he  thought  the  Government  might  fairly 
claim  the  credit  of  having  achieved. 

Before  the  elections  were  over  it  was  understood  that  the 
Queen,  who  had  long  been  anxious  to  confer  some  signal  mark 
of  her  favour  on  the  Prime  Minister  had  created  Mrs.  Disraeli 
Viscountess  Beaconsfield  of  Beaconsfield,  and  the  Gazette  of  the 
27th  of  November  announced  the  fact  to  the  world.  The 
announcement  was  received  with  very  general  satisfaction,  but 
some  of  the  organs  of  the  Liberal  party  chose  to  attack  the 
Premier  in  a  very  gross  fashion.  Their  argument  was  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Disraeli's  policy  being  in  a  certain  sense  on  its 
trial  it  was  improper  for  the  Queen  to  show  in  any  way  her 
appreciation  of  his  services.  Her  Majesty's  name  was  very 
freely  used  by  the  organs  of  the  party  which  has  always  been 
anxious  to  claim  her  name  as  a  special  property  of  its  own,  but 
the    climax    was    not    reached    until    a    Liberal  journal — long 
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associated  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Cobden — gravely  assured  the 
world  that  by  granting  this  purely  honorary  distinction  the 
Queen  had  "  overstepped  the  bounds  which  limit  her  Con- 
stitutional action."  It  was  the  last  honour  that  was  to  be 
conferred  on  the  Tory  chief  for  several  years.  By  the  end 
of  the  month  it  was  known  that  the  elections  had  gone 
disastrously  against  the  Government,  Scotland  and  Ireland 
had  declared  for  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  most  astonishing  way. 
Of  the  members  for  the  former  country  only  7  and  of  those 
for  the  latter  only  37  were  classed  as  Conservatives.  In 
England  263  Liberals  were  returned  as  against  208  Con- 
servatives, although  Lancashire  showed  a  majority  of  two  to 
one  in  favour  of  the  Government  and  although  the  Marquis 
of  Hartington  had  been  beaten  in  the  county  where  his 
local  interest  was  strongest  by  1500  votes,  the  verdict  of  the 
country  was  unmistakeable.  It  was  calculated  that  the  ma- 
jority against  the  Government  was  not  less  than  112,  or  60 
more  than  that  upon  which  the  Liberal  whips  had  been 
able  to  rely  in  the  purely  party  divisions  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. There  was  of  course  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  submit 
to  the  inevitable.  On  the  2nd  of  December  Mr.  Disraeli  went 
to  Windsor,  where  he  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen  and 
returned  to  town  in  time  for  a  Cabinet  Council.  The  Council 
sat  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  when  it  rose  the  Government 
of  the  Conservative  party  was  at  an  end.  A  statement  was  at 
once  put  forth  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  which  he  wrote : — 
"Although  the  general  election  has  elicited  in  the  decision 
of  numerous  and  vast  constituencies,  an  expression  of  feeling 
which  in  a  remarkable  degree  has  justified  their  anticipations 
and  which  in  dealing  with  the  question  in  controversy  no  wise 
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statesman  would  disregard,  it  is  now  clear  that  the  present 
Administration  cannot  expect  to  command  the  confidence  of 
the  newly-elected  House  of  Commons.  Under  these  circum- 
stances Her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  felt  it  due  to  their  own 
honour  and  to  the  policy  they  support  not  to  retain  office 
unnecessarily  for  a  single  day.  They  hold  it  to  be  more  con- 
sistent with  the  attitude  they  have  assumed  and  with  the 
convenience  of  public  business  at  this  season,  as  well  as  more 
conducive  to  the  just  influence  of  the  Conservative  party,  at 
once  to  tender  the  resignation  of  their  offices  to  Her  Majesty 
rather  than  wait  for  the  assembling  of  a  Parliament  in  which 
in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs  they  are  sensible  they  must 
be  in  a  minority.  In  thus  acting  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  seen  no  cause  to  modify  those  opinions  upon  which  they 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  found  their  counsel  to  the  Sovereign 
on  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  They  remain  convinced  that  the  proposition 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  wrong  in  principle,  probably  impracticable 
in  application  and  if  practicable  would  be  disastrous  in  its 
effects.  While  ready  at  all  times  to  give  a  fair  consideration 
and  willing  aid  to  any  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland,  to  the  policy  which  they  opposed  last  Session — 
rife  as  they  believe  it  to  be  with  many  calamities  to  society 
and  the  State — they  will  continue,  in  whatever  position  they 
occupy,  to  offer  an  uncompromising  resistance." 

The  step  thus  taken  was  approved  universally.  It  was  a 
mere  matter  of  course  that  papers  like  the  Standard  should 
say  that  Mi-.  Disraeli  had  done  well  by  accepting  the  popular 
verdict  without  a  murmur  but  it  was  more  satisfactory  to  find 
that  the  most  pronounced  organs  of  Liberalism  approved  what 
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he  had  done.  Said  the  Spectator,  "  Mr.  Disraeli's  conduct, 
although  astute,  is  still  manly  and  straightforward.  He  is  a 
gamester  in  politics,  but  having  lost  the  rubber  he  pays  the 
stakes  without  a  squabble."  The  Saturday  Review,  pursuing 
the  gambling  metaphor,  declared  that  he  had  not  thrown  down 
the  cards  in  a  pet  but  had  done  a  much  more  sensible  thing  in 
that  he  had  forced  his  adversary's  hand.  The  Economist 
thought  his  act  a  "singularly  graceful"  one.  "  Mr.  Disraeli," 
said  the  great  financial  organ,  "has  many  defects  but  he  has  one 
merit :  when  he  means  a  thing  he  knows  how  to  do  it.  He 
has  saved  the  nation  the  painful  sjaectacle  of  a  solemn  farce  by 
not  waiting  to  be  ejected  when  he  knew  he  must  go."  The 
weekly  press  was  but  an  echo  of  the  daily,  which  found  some- 
thing very  remarkable  in  the  coincidence  between  the  date  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  letter  (2nd  December)  and  the  Emperor 
Napoleon's  coup  d'etat.  All  the  journals,  however,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  recognized  the  manliness  of  the  step 
which  had  been  taken  and  even  the  Telegraph — then  Mr. 
Gladstone's  especially  favoured  organ — recognized  his  letter  as 
"  able,  sagacious  and  conciliatory." 

Strictly  speaking  there  was  no  precedent  for  the  course 
thus  taken  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  anything  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  was 
when  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  1828,  the  Cabinet 
formed  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon  fell  to  pieces  from  internal 
weakness  and  dissensions  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament. 
It  proved,  however,  a  wise  course  to  adopt,  and  it  may  after 
all  be  questioned  whether  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his  ignominious 
defeat  in  South  Lancashire,  did  not  suffer  quite  as  great  a 
loss  of  prestige  as  did  his  rival.     The  verdict  of  the  country 
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was  for  the  time  in  favour  of  the  principles  of  Liberalism 
as  embodied  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  polic}^  and  it  was  obviously 
the  most  dignified  and  sensible  course  which  the  Administra- 
tion could  adopt  to  accept  that  verdict  and  to  march  out 
with  the  honours  of  war.  It  was  as  obviously  wise  and  digni- 
fied  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  advise  the  Queen  to  send 
at  once  for  Mr.  Gladstone.  Under  ordinary  conditions  it  might 
have  been  advisable  to  recommend  as  the  future  Minister 
one  of  those  public  men  whom  the  Saturday  Review  called 
"  the  well-placed  dummies  of  the  Whigs."  This,  however, 
was  no  ordinary  occasion.  The  defeat  of  the  Government  was 
entirely  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  Radical  followers  ; 
the  principle  which  had  brought  about  that  defeat — the  dis- 
establishment of  the  Irish  Church — was  notoriously  opposed 
to  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  Whigs  as  a  party,  and  it  was 
only  in  accordance  with  custom  that  the  spoils  of  office  should 
belong  to  the  victor. 
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Mr.  Disraeli  having  thus  gracefully  made  way  for  his  suc- 
cessful opponent,  Mr.  Gladstone  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen 
at  Windsor  on  the  4th  of  December,  and  on  the  following  day 
arrangements  were  so  far  matured  that  the  new  Premier  was 
able  to  submit   a  tolerably  complete  list  of   his   Cabinet   for 
acceptance.     On  the  9th  the  outgoing  Ministers  delivered  up 
the  seals  of  office,  and  on  the  same  day  the  members  of  the  new 
Administration  were  sworn  in.     It  will  probably  be  sufficient  to 
recall   the   fact   that   Mr.  Gladstone  was   supported   by  Lord 
Hatherley  (Sir  W.  Page  Wood)  as  Lord  Chancellor,  Mr.  Lowe 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Clarendon  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  Lord  Granville  at  the  Colonial,  and  Mr.  Bruce   (now 
Lord  Aberdare)  at  the  Home.     Mr.  Childers  was  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland.     The  appointment  which  excited  most  comment  was, 
however,  that  of  Mr.  Bright,  who,  in   spite  of  many  and  reite- 
rated protestations  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  accept  office, 
consented  to  accept  the  comparatively  minor  post  of  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     Higher  office  was  understood  to  have 
been  pressed  upon  him  but  steadfastly  refused.     Lord  Russell 
had  been  asked  to  take  part  in  the  Administration,  but  refused. 
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Sir  George  Grey  also  preferred  to  give  to  the  new  Government 
an  independent  support,  and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer,  whom  every- 
body had  expected  to  see  elevated  to  the  Chancellorship,  found 
himself  compelled,  by  reason  of  his  conscientious  views  on  the 
Irish  Church  question,  to  remain  outside  the  Cabiuet. 

Parliament  met  for  the  election  of  the  Speaker  and  in  order  to 
swear  in  the  new  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  middle  of  December,  and 
new  writs  having  been  issued  for  the  re-election  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  an 
adjournment  was  taken  to  the  16th  of  February,  1869.    On  that 
day  Parliament  was  opened  by  Commission,  the  chief  point  of 
interest  in  the  Queen's  Speech  being  of  course  the  Irish  Church 
question,  concerning  which  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  "  were 
informed  that  "  the  ecclesiastical  arrangements  of  Ireland  will 
be  brought  under  your  consideration  at  a  very  early  date,  and 
the  legislation  which  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  their  final 
adjustment  will  make  the  largest  demands  upon  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament.     I   am   persuaded  that  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work  you  will  bear  a  careful  regard  to  every  legitimate  interest 
which   it  may  involve,  and  that  you   will  be  governed  by  the 
constant  aim   to   promote  the  welfare  of  religion  through  the 
principles  of  equal  justice,  to  secure  the  action  of  the  undivided 
feeling  and  opinion  of  Ireland  on  the  side  of  loyalty  and  laAv, 
to  efface  the  memory  of  former  contentions,  and  to  cherish  the 
sympathies  of  an  affectionate  people  " — an  astounding  sentence, 
which  drew  from  even  friendly  critics  the  remark  that  the  first 
act  of  the  new  Government  was  one  of  disrespect  to  the  Sove- 
reign, inasmuch   as   they  had   put  an   amazing   piece  of  bad 
grammar  into  her  mouth. 

Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  on  the  Address,  criticising  it  briefly,  but 
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moving  no  amendment.  Except  on  this  occasion,  he  did  not 
again  address  the  House  at  any  length  until  the  18th  of  March, 
when  Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill  came  on  for  second 
reading.  He  had  not  opposed  the  bringing  in  of  the  Bill,  on 
the  ground  that  the  verdict  of  the  country  had  been  that  the 
new  Government  should  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  matter,  and  he  therefore  asked  only  for  sufficient  time  for 
consideration.  Three  days  later  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  gave 
notice  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Second  Reading,  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  on  that  day  six  months.  In  opposing  the  Bill  he 
dwelt  chiefly  upon  its  confiscatory  character,  pointing  out  that 
the  relations  of  the  State  with  regard  to  corporations  are  mainly 
those  of  a  trustee  to  his  ward,  and  that  if  the  precedent  of  con- 
fiscation by  such  an  officer  were  once  set,  there  would  be  an 
end  to  the  security  of  property  and  a  collapse  of  the  credit  of 
the  country.  Further — corporate  property,  whether  the  gift  of 
the  State  (which  is  rare)  or  the  donation  of  private  persons 
(which  is  usually  the  case),  is  the  property,  not  of  the  State, 
but  of  the  nation.  If  such  property  be  confiscated,  the  worst 
results  usually  ensue,  either  on  the  one  hand,  civil  disturb- 
ance or  insurrection,  or  on  the  other,  a  chronic  state  of  dis- 
content and  disaffection.  The  Government,  recognizing  the 
existence  of  discontent  in  Ireland,  already  proposed  to  cure  it 
by  disendowing  one  of  the  three  Churches  existing  in  the 
country,  a  step  which  promised  less  to  allay  disaffection  than  to 
create  it  amongst  a  class  hitherto  untouched  by  it.  Those  who 
had  anticipated  that  Lord  Beaconsfield  would  bring  forward  a 
counter-scheme  of  disestablishment — and  there  were  a  good 
many  who  had  innocently  swallowed  the  gobemouche  stories  of 
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the  London  correspondents — were  a  good  deal  disappointed  by 
the  discovery  that  the  criticism  to  which  the  measure  was 
subjected  was  purely  negative  in  its  character.  The  House  was 
unusually  full  and  a  good  deal  of  disappointment  was  expressed 
that  no  greater  surprise  awaited  it. 

On  the  question  of  disendowment  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asked  why  this  step  should  be  taken.  "  Does  anybody  claim 
the  property  ?     Nobody  claims  it.     Does  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  believe  that  any  other  Church  would  use  the  pro- 
perty with    more  advantage  ?     Certainly  not,  for  he  does  not 
propose   to  give  the  property  to  any  other  Church.     Is    the 
tenure  of  the  property  of  the  Church  unsatisfactory  and  feeble  ? 
Quite  the  reverse.    It  is  the  strongest  tenure  in  the  country,  and 
it  does  not  merely  depend  on  the  Act  of  Settlement,  as  the 
estates  of  most  gentlemen  do,  because  it  has  a  prescription  of 
three  centuries.     One  is  naturally  and  necessarily  anxious  to 
know,  under  these  circumstances — when  nobody  asks  for  the 
property,  when  the  right  honourable  gentleman  does  not  pretend 
that  any  other  Church  would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
founders  better  than  the  Protestant  Church,  and  when  he  does 
not  deny  that  the  tenure  of  the  Protestant  Church  is  a  complete 
and  powerful  tenure — why  he  deprives  it  of  its  property.  .  .  . 
So  far  as  I  could  collect  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman's 
speech  .  .  .  the  reason  is  .  .  .  that  the  feelings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  are  hurt  by  the  Protestants  having  endow- 
ments, although  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  wishes  to  depend 
on  voluntary  contributions,  and    although    they  are  clearly  of 
opinion  that  because  the  Protestant  Church  is  endowed  is  the 
reason  why  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  comparative 
failure.     I  may  say  that  this  is  the  most  extraordinary  reason 
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that  has  ever  yet  been  adduced  by  a  Minister  for  a  great  act  of 
confiscation.  ...  It  is  an  entirely  new  principle  to  take  away 
the  property  of  one  corporation  because  there  is  another  body — 
to  which  he  does  not  propose  to  give  it — jealous  of  that  cor- 
poration having  the  property." 

Mr.  Disraeli  in  a  passage  of  his  speech,  which  is  perhaps 
more  thickly  marked  with  notes  of  approving  "  laughter  and 
cheers  "  than  any  other  in  the  pages  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  went  on  to  show  how,  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  principle,  pri- 
vate property  as  well  as  public  would  be  open  to  confiscation. 
"  There  are,"  said  he,  "  many  private  properties  in  Ireland — 
some  of  them  large  and  some  of  them  rich — and  they  belong  to 
Irish  gentlemen,  most  of  them  living  in  Ireland,  accomplished 
men,  the  most  witty,  entertaining  and  eloquent  in  the  world — but 
there  are  gentlemen  who  have  not  estates  that  are  either  large 
or  rich.  Now,  after  the  announcement  of  this  principle  of  sheer 
forfeiture,  without  the  application  of  that  forfeiture  to  anybody 
which  could  carry  out  the  original  intention  of  the  founders,  .  .  . 
what  would  be  the  natural  course  which  Irish  gentlemen  having 
no  estates  would  take  ?  .  .  .  Let  me  suppose  that  there  is  a  depu- 
tation to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  of  Irish  gentlemen  in 
this  unfortunate  position — their  argument  would  be  this  : — '  We 
find  ourselves  in  an  anomalous  position  ;  our  breeding  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  our  habitual  companions  ;  our  education  is 
the  same  ;  our  pursuits  are  similar ;  wc  meet  in  the  same 
hunting-field  ;  we  drink  the  same  claret ;  we  stand  opposite  to 
one  another  in  the  same  dance  ;  and  our  feelings  are  hurt 
because  some  of  our  companions  have  estates  of  £G000,  £8000 
or  £10,000  a  year — broad  acres  and  extensive  woods.  We  know 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.     We  know  that  selfish- 
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ness  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  tolerated.     We  therefore  don't 
ask  for  the  estates  of  our  more  fortunate  companions,  but  Ave 
only  ask  you  to  take  them  away  from  them  ;  establish  as  one  of 
your  great  measures  of  Irish  regeneration  social  equality,  and 
let  all  Irish  gentlemen,  like  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
live  upon  voluntary  contributions.' '      Proceeding  then  to  apply 
the  principle   to  corporate  property,  he  went  on  to  point  out 
that  if  this  principle  of  confiscation  were  to  be  adopted  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  a  minister  in  quest  of  popularity  from 
confiscating  the  revenues  of  London  hospitals — which  admit- 
tedly amount  to  about  £120,000  a  year — and  presenting  them 
"  in    the   handsomest   manner "  to   the   farmers   of    England 
towards   the    reduction   of    county   rates.      "And    I    ask   you 
seriously,"    he    went    on,    "if  you    adopt   these    principles   for 
Ireland,  is  it  possible  that  you  should  not  apply  them  also  to 
England  ?  .  .  .  There  are    still   English    members    with    some 
influence  in  this  House,  and  I  hope  they  will  consider  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  the  position  in  which  they  will  be  placed 
with  reference  to  this  question.     They  are  asked  to  make  ducks 
and  drakes  of  millions   in  Ireland,  to  assist  persons  who  have 
only  to  meet  the  same  duties  and   difficulties  experienced  in 
this  country."     Then,  after  pointing  out  that  the  proposals  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Church 
surplus  really  meant  little  if  anything  more  than  the  benefit  of 
the  landowners  and  tenants  of  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church,  and  that  if  the  boon  demanded  were  at  once  conceded, 
there  was  no  reason  why  the  Church  of  England  should  not  also 
be  disestablished  and  disendowed,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
sat  down. 

The  comments  of  the  press  on  this  speech  were  amusing  and 
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characteristic.  The  Times  characterised  it  as  "  flimsiness 
relieved  with  spangles — the  definition  of  a  columbine's  skirt  ;  " 
but  it  was  fain  to  admit  that  the  fun  was  exquisite  though  it 
declared  the  philosophy  to  be  intolerable.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph could  not  praise  Mr.  Disraeli's  arguments,  but  confessed 
that  their  arrangement  and  delivery  were  distinguished  by  an 
amount  of  vigour,  tact  and  courage  which  rendered  the  speech 
remarkable,  even  amongst  its  author's  orations.  It  put  some 
of  his  views  of  Church  and  State  with  great  felicity  and  force, 
and  there  were  touches  of  humour  which  would  have  relieved 
even  a  dull  oratory.  The  Horning  Star,  with  its  accustomed 
flavour  of  the  dissenting  meeting-house,  remarked  that  the 
familiar  State-Church  argument  composed  the  "  solid  pudding  " 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  "discourse,"  but  added  that  there  were  several 
plums  in  it,  and  that  on  the  whole  his  cookery  was  successful 
and  appetising.  The  Morning  Post  thought  his  heart  was  not 
in  his  work,  and  the  Daily  Neivs  considered  the  speech  a  con- 
fession of  defeat.  "  Like  Falstaff,"  it  went  on  to  say,  "  he  has 
led  his  ragamuffins  where  they  will  be  well  peppered  and  he 
is  conscious  that  they  are,  intellectually  speaking,  only  food  for 
powder." 

The  task  of  opposing  this  Bill  was  a  hopeless  one  from  the 
first,  but  the  debate  upon  it  lasted  for  four  nights,  the  division 
being  taken  on  the  23rd  of  March  and  showing  a  majority  foi 
the  Government  of  118  — Ayes  368;  Noes  250.  After  so 
convincing  a  proof  of  the  way  in  which  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  intended  to  vote  on  this  question,  Mr.  Disraeli 
made  but  little  effort  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  Bill.  He 
tried  indeed  to  obtain  some  recognition  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and — in  Committee — better  terms  for  the  dispossessed  members 
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of  the  Irish  Church,  but  the  Government  majority  was  too 
strong  for  temperate  counsels  to  have  any  chance  of  prevailing. 
On   the  third  reading   of  the  Bill    (on  the   31st  of  May)  he 
delivered  a  characteristic  speech,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
referred  to  the  Fenian  movement  and  implicitly,  if  not  expli- 
citly, accused   the  Government  of  misapprehending  the  true 
nature   of  that  conspiracy ;  of  believing  against  all  evidence 
that  it  was  a  national  movement  and  not  a  foreign  importation 
and  of  casting  the  Irish  Church  to  it  as  a  sop,  the  result  being 
a  fresh  disturbance  of  all  the  elements  of  Irish  disaffection. 
All  attempts  to  struggle  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  mechanical 
majority  were,  however,  so  obviously  useless  as  to  deprive  the 
debate  of  anything  approaching  to  interest.     A  division  was 
taken  pro  forma   and   the   third   reading   was   carried   by   a 
majority  of  114  in  a  House  of  608.     With  a  majority  such  as 
this  opposed  to  him,  it  was  probably  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  refrain,  during  this  Session,  from 
frequently  demanding  the  attention  of  the  House. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  he  delivered  his  final  protest. 
He  had  been  taunted  with  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church 
Question  exclusively  from  the  religious  point  of  view,  but  he 
now  argued  upon  it  on  grounds  altogether  apart  from  the  eccle- 
siastical side  of  the  matter.  He  repeated  and  enforced  his 
theory  that  the  evils  from  which  Ireland  was  suffering  were 
traceable  to  physical  causes,  and  he  asserted — what  nobody 
could  reasonably  contradict — that  the  kindly  and  conciliatory 
policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  had  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  people  to  a  very  great  extent  during  the  last 
few  years.  The  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  violent  one — 
one  of  sudden  and  revolutionary  change,  one  of  confiscation  of 
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the  public  property,  one  dictated  by  the  Fenian  conspirators  of 
the  United  States.  It  could  not,  he  considered,  end  with  the 
destruction  of  the  Church.  The  agitators  who  had  forced  on 
the  measure  now  before  the  House,  would  not  be  content  with 
what  had  already  been  practically  conceded,  but  would  urge 
their  demands  with  respect  to  the  land  with  renewed  energy. 
As  for  the  Church  itself,  he  did  not  believe  that  even  amongst 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  there  was  any  burning  desire  for  her 
downfall.  Had  there  been,  something  would  surely  have  been 
heard  of  outrages  perpetrated  on  Irish  clergymen,  but  it  was  a 
very  striking  fact  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  movement 
no  single  outrage  had  been  reported.  The  situation  was,  how- 
ever, a  dangerous  one.  The  policy  of  the  Government  was 
practically  Socialism,  and  when  gentlemen  like  Mr.  Bruce  (now 
Lord  Aberdare)  talked  about  the  "  infernal  land  laws "  of 
Ireland,  it  became  interesting  to  know  where  they  would  stop. 
In  summing  up  his  argument  Lord  Beaconsfield  justified  his 
own  position  and  that  of  the  party  which  he  led.  "  What  I 
fear,"  said  he,  "  in  the  policy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman 
is  that  its  tendency  is  to  civil  war.*  .  .  Is  it  natural  and  pro- 
bable that  the  Papal  power  in  Ireland  will  attempt  to  obtain 
ascendancy  and  prominence  ?  I  say  it  is  natural,  and  what  is 
more  it  ought  to  do  it  and  will  do  it.  Is  it  natural  that  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  should  submit  without  a  struggle  to  such 
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*  The  sentiments  expressed  by  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  this  place  may  possibly 
sound  to  many  readers  at  this  time  greatly  exaggerated.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  this  speech  was  made  in  1869,  when  Ireland  was  suffering  most 
severely  from  Feniauism  ;  when  American  adventurers  were  openly  advocating 
civil  war,  and  when  persons  like  O'Sullivan,  the  then  Mayor  of  Cork,  actually 
were  allowed  without  punishment  to  applaud  the  attempt  of  the  Fenian  O'Farrell 
to  murder  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
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a  state  of  things  ?  You  know  they  will  not ;  that  is  certain. 
Is  England  to  interfere  ?  Are  we  again  to  conquer  Ireland  ? 
Are  we  to  have  a  repetition  of  the  direful  history  which  on  both 
sides  we  now  wish  to  forget  ?  Is  there  to  be  another  battle  of 
the  Boyne?  another  siege  of  Deny  ?  another  treaty  of  Limerick? 
These  things  are  not  only  possible  but  probable.  You  are 
commencing  a  policy  which  will  inevitably  lead  to  such  results. 
It  was  because  we  thought  that  +he  policy  of  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  would  lead  to  such  results  that  we  opposed  it 
on  principle,  but  when  the  House  by  a  commanding  majority 
resolved  that  the  policy  should  be  adopted,  we  did  not  think  it 
consistent  with  our  duty  to  retire  from  the  great  business 
before  us,  and  endeavoured  to  devise  Amendments  to  this  Bill, 
which  I  do  not  say  would  have  effected  our  purpose,  but  which 
at  least  might  have  softened  the  feelings,  spared  the  interests, 
and  saved  the  honour  of  those  who  were  attacked  by  the  Bill. 
In  considering  these  amendments  we  were  most  scrupulous  to 
propose  nothing  that  could  counteract  and  defeat  the  main 
principles  of  the  policy  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman.  We 
felt  that  to  do  that  would  be  to  trifle  with  this  House ;  would 
not  be  what  was  due  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  and 
could  not  effect  the  purpose  we  had  before  us.  ...  I  ask  the 
House  to  recollect  at  this  moment  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which 
these  amendments  were  received.  Rash  in  its  conception,  in 
its  execution  arrogant,  the  policy  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  while  it  has  secured  the  triumph  of  a  party,  has 
outraged  the  feelings  of  a  nation."  After  a  strong  and  not 
unwarranted  complaint  of  the  total  want  of  all  conciliatory 
temper  as  regarded  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  Lord  Beacons- 
field  announced  the  intention  of  his  party  to  divide  upon  the 
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question,  though  he  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  by  so  doing 
he  would  simply  register  defeat.  The  occasion  was,  however, 
too  great  a  one  for  personal  considerations.  "  We  know  very 
well  you  will  have  a  great  party  triumph,  a  large  majority,  and 
we  shall  have  what  is  called  'loud  and  continued  cheering.' 
But  remember  this,  that  when  Benjamin  Franklin's  mission 
was  rejected  there  was  loud  and  continued  cheering  and  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  waved  their  hats  and  tossed  them  in  the 
air;  but  that  was  the  commencement  of  one  of  the  greatest 
struggles  this  country  ever  embarked  in ;  it  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  greatest  disasters  England,  ever  experienced.  .  .  . 
You  may  have  a  great  majority  now,  you  may  cheer,  you  may 
indulge  in  all  the  jubilation  of  a  party  triumph ;  but  this  is  a 
question  as  yet  only  begun,  and  the  time  will  come,  and  come 
ere  long,  when  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
this  House  this  night,  whatever  may  be  their  course  and  what- 
ever their  decision,  will  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  grave.- 1 
incidents  of  their  lives,  as  the  most  serious  scene  at  which  they 
have  ever  assisted."  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  in  a  speech  in 
which  he  compared  the  glory  of  the  Disestablished  Church  of 
the  future  with  the  glory  of  the  second  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  marched  into  the  Division  Lobby  with  an  obsequious 
following  of  361.  The  Tory  party  mustered  but  247  adherents 
and  the  triumph  of  the  revolutionary  policy  was  thus  assured 
by  a  majority  of  114. 

Outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  spoke  scarcely  at  all.  The  only  exception  was  at  a 
Trinity  House  banquet  held  at  a  period  when  the  Lords  had 
the  Irish  Church  Bill  under  their  consideration.  Mr.  Lowe 
had  complained  in  his  speech  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
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Government  were  placed  by  the  action  of  the  Upper  House  in 
the  matter  of  this  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
the  honorary  brethren,  of  whom  he  was  one,  administered  a 
stinging  reproof.  "  Perhaps  in  the  execution  of  your  duties, 
Mr.  Deputy  Master,"  said  he,  "you  may  experience  cares  and 
anxieties  not  less  than  those  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  with  so  much  tact  and  taste  recalled  to  our 
recollection — and  I  am  sure  you  will  feel  this.  Whatever  may 
be  your  public  duties,  you  may  encounter  them  successfully 
with  the  temper  and  forbearance  which  generally  in  public 
affairs  meet  their  due  reward  ;  and  you  may  feel  sure  that  in 
the  transactions  of  public  life,  there  is  no  wiser  rule  that  it  is 
our  duty  more  sedulously  to  observe,  than  that  it  is  unwise  to 
introduce  difficult  subjects  upon  which  men  may  differ  when  it 
is  unnecessary  to  obtrude  them  on  public  notice." 

Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  11th  of 
August,  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  being  almost  as  incoherent 
and  almost  as  ungrammatical  as  that  with  which  the  Session 
had  begun.  The  Irish  Church  Act  was  described  as  an  im- 
portant measure,  which  might  "  hereafter  be  remembered  as  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  paramount  anxiety  of  Parliament  to  pay 
reasonable  regard,  in  legislating  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
to  the  special  circumstances  by  which  it  (sic)  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  to  deal  on  principles  of  impartial  justice  with 
all  interests  and  all  portions  of  the  nation."  There  was  very 
little  else  on  which  to  congratulate  the  tired  House.  The 
Assessed  Rates  Bill,  the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  the  Endowed  Schools 
Bill  and  the  Cattle  Importation  Bill  were  the  only  "legislative 
conclusions  "  of  the  Session,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
were  not  much  of  which  to  boast. 
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The  Session  of  1870  "was  opened  on  Tuesday  the  8th  of 
February.  The  Queen's  Message,  read  by  Commission,  in 
consequence,  as  it  was  explained,  of  her  Majesty's  recent 
indisposition,  remarked  upon  the  continued  assurances  of 
friendliness  which  the  Government  was  receiving  from  all 
foreign  powers,  and  promised  an  Irish  Land  Bill  in  two  of 
those  remarkably  involved  sentences  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
delights.  "It  will  be  proposed  to  you  to  amend  the  laws 
respecting  the  occupation  and  acquisition  of  land  in  Ireland  in 
a  manner  adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  that  country, 
and  calculated,  as  her  Majesty  believes,  to  bring  about  improved 
relations  between  the  several  classes  concerned  in  Irish  agricul- 
ture which  collectively  constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  people. 
The  provisions,  when  matured  by  your  impartiality  and  wisdom, 
as  her  Majesty  trusts,  will  tend  to  inspire  among  persons  with 
whom  such  sentiments  may  still  be  wanting,  that  steady 
confidence  in  the  law  and  that  desire  to  render  assistance  in  its 
effective  administration  which  mark  her  subjects  in  general,  and 
thus  will  aid  in  consolidating  the  fabric  of  the  Empire."  Bills 
on  the  subjects  of  National  Education,  Appellate  Jurisdiction, 
University  Tests,  Local  Rating,  Licensing,  the  Transfer  of  Land, 
the  Succession  to  Real  Property,  Trades  Unions  and  Merchant 
Shipping  were  also  promised.  The  outbreaks  of  Agrarian 
Crime  in  Ireland  were  referred  to,  and  the  possible  necessity  for 
exceptional  measures  for  their  repression  hinted  at.  In  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  at  greater  length 
than  usual,  referring  especially  to  those  portions  of  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne  which  related  to  Ireland,  and  which  in  his 
opinion  were  "neither  adequate  nor  accurate."  "They  tell 
us,"  he  continued,  "  that  they  have  employed  freely  the  means 
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at  their  command  for  the  prevention  of  outrage — a  statement 
which  the  House  must  have  heard  with  satisfaction  from  so 
authoritative  a  quarter,  because  certainly  the  popular  and 
general  impression  was  the  contrary.  As  I  understand  the 
language,  which  to  me  seems  involved  and  certainly  is  am- 
biguous, the  Government  inform  us  that  contingently  on  their 
passing  certain  measures,  they  will  resume  the  duty  of  a 
Government  and  protect  life  and  property."  He  admitted  the 
existence  of  Irish  disaffection,  but  strenuously  denied  that  it 
was  attributable  to  the  maladministration  of  justice,  to  Protes- 
tant Ascendancy  or  to  a  seditious  priesthood.  Nor,  indeed,  did 
he  consider  that  disaffection  the  result  of  agitation.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  were  no  agitators  in  Ireland  and  yet  the 
country  was  disturbed.  "It  strikes  me  as  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  that  she  is 
agitated  without  agitators."  The  reason  for  this  state  of  things 
he  believed  to  be  that  the  Government  had  not  rightly  appre- 
hended the  true  character  of  the  Fenian  movement,  while  on 
their  part,  the  Irish  people  had  misunderstood  the  policy  of  the 
Government  and  had  expected  from  it  a  variety  of  concessions 
which  no  Government  could  reasonably  make.,  chief  amongst 
which  was  the  release  of  the  Fenian  prisoners.  Then  came  the 
agitation  on  the  Land  question  which  was  unquestionably 
stimulated,  if  not  actually  created,  by  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and  now  the  Government  allowed  it  to  be 
understood  that  no  measures  would  be  taken  for  the  protection 
of  life  and  property  until  the  Land  Bill  had  passed. 

The  whole  policy  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  Ireland 
was  in  short  emphatically  condemned  by  Lord  Beaconsfield.  He 
censured  Lord  Spencer's  stump-oratory  and  especially  a  certain 
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speech  in  which  he  had  made  allusion  to  "the  glories  of  Vinegar 
Hill."  Nor  was  he  less  sarcastic  upon  the  elevation  of  Colonel 
Greville-Nugent  to  the  peerage  immediately  after  his  having 
given  proof  of  his  loyalty  by  declaring  for  a  complete  amnesty 
for  the  Fenian  prisoners,  and  of  his  legislative  capacity  by 
supporting  the  demand  for  fixity  of  tenure.  Again — the  Law 
adviser  of  the  Castle  had  in  his  election  speech  called  for  and  led 
three  cheers  for  the  Fenians  in  prison,  and  had  declared  himself 
a  staunch  advocate  of  "  fixity  of  tenure,"  which,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
explained,  means  "  the  transfer  of  the  property  of  one  class  to 
another."  Then  referring  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Barry,  he  went 
on  : — "  I  must  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  occurred 
when  the  Government  candidate  was  defeated,  though  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  all  those  revolutionary  doctrines.  At  this 
time  .  .  .  horrible  scenes  of  violence  had  been  occurring  in 
Ireland,  but  the  Government  would  never  move.  Landlords 
were  shot  down  like  game  ;  respectable;  farmers  were  beaten  to 
death  with  sticks  by  masked  men  ;  bailiffs  were  shot  in  the 
back;  policemen  were  stabbed;  the  High  Sheriff  of  a  county, 
going  to  swear  in  the  Grand  Jury,  was  fired  at  in  his  carrriage 
and  dangerously  wounded ;  households  were  blown  up,  and 
firearms  surreptitiously  obtained.  All  this  time  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  move,  but  the  moment  the  Government  candi- 
date was  defeated  on  the  hustings — a  Government  candidate 
pledged  to  confiscation,  pledged  to  a  course  of  action  which 
would  destroy  all  civil  government — the  moment  that  occurred 
there  was  panic  at  the  Castle,  there  was  confusion  in  the 
Council  ;  the  wires  of  Aldershot  were  agitated,  troops  were 
put  in  motion,  sent  across  from  Liverpool  to  Dublin  and  con- 
centrated in  Waterford,  Tipperary  and  Cork    ...    I  remem- 
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ber  one  of  her  Majesty's  ministers  saying,  I  think  last  year, 
'  Anyone  can  govern  Ireland  with  troops  and  artillery.'  So  it 
seems — even  that  right  honourable  gentleman."  The  drift  of 
the  whole  speech  may  be  gathered  from  this  quotation, — it  was 
that  the  Liberal  Government  had  not  hesitated  to  stimulate 
Irish  disaffection  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  ends,  and  then 
when  disaffection  had  taken  a  disagreeable  form  to  use  for  its 
repression  those  identical  means  the  use  of  which  by  their 
political  rivals  they  had  represented  as  a  justification  for  treason 
itself. 

When  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  brought  in,  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
absent  from  the  House  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  few  attacks 
of  illness  from  which  he  has  suffered  in  the  course  of  his  long 
political  career,  but  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  expressed  on  his 
behalf  his  desire  to  give  to  the  measure  a  candid  and  even 
favourable  consideration.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  came 
down  to  the  House  on  the  night  of  the  11th  of  March,  the 
fourth  night  of  the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  and  though 
obviously  very  ill  made  a  telling  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  vindicated  the  character  of  Irish  landlords,  and  defended 
the  various  Governments  which  had  been  in  office  since  the 
Devon  Commission  had  made  its  report,  against  the  attacks 
of  Mr.  Horsman,  upon  whom,  by  the  way,  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
fastened  that  apt  characterization  of  "  superior  person  "  which 
has  clung  to  him  ever  since.  He  showed  how,  when  the  Tory 
party  was  in  office  in  1852,  they  had  brought  in  four  Bills 
embodying  the  recommendations  of  that  Commission  ;  how  the 
change  of  Government  had  prevented  those  Bills  from  passing 
into  law,  and  how  in  the  succeeding  eight  years  their  provisions 
became   law   not   as   a   complete  code   but  piecemeal.     After 
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entering  at  length  into  the  details  of  the  measure  and  dwelling 
upon  the  proposal  to  make  the  Ulster  custom  of  tenant  right 
the  law  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  he  concluded  by  saying,  "  Sir, 
I  know  well  that  the  condition  of  Ireland  may  act  upon  the 
decision  of  this  House  in  the  conduct  of  this  Bill.  I  who  am 
offering  to  this  Bill  no  factious  opposition,  who  have  given  to 
it  as  I  promised  a  candid  consideration,  and  who  I  trust,  with 
the  modifications  which  argument  and  reason  may  bring  about, 
will  yet  be  able  to  give  it  a  cordial  support,  am  most  anxious 
that  honourable  gentlemen  on  whatever  side  they  sit  will  not 
decide  upon  the  fate  of  Ireland  in  the  most  interesting  and 
important  relations  of  its  most  important  classes  in  a  spirit 
of  panic.  Do  not  let  us  vote  upon  this  subject  as  if  we  had 
received  threatening  letters — as  if  we  expected  to  meet  Rory 
of  the  Hills  when  we  go  into  the  lobby.  No.  Let  us  decide 
upon  all  those  great  subjects  which  will  be  brought  under 
our  consideration  in  Committee  as  becomes  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  for  depend  upon  it,  if  we  are  induced 
in  a  hurry  and  with  precipitation  to  agree  to  such  monstrous 
enactments  as  that  the  Irish  people  should  not  have  the  power, 
for  instance,  of  entering  into  contracts  with  each  other,  the 
time  will  come — a  more  tranquil  and  genial  hour  as  regards 
Ireland  than  the  present — when  the  reproach  we  shall  receive 
upon  the  subject  will  be  made  from  Ireland  itself,  and  they 
will  say  of  the  English  people,  '  They  treated  us  in  our  hour 
of  difficulty  as  men  who  neither  comprehended  justice  nor 
deserved  freedom.'  " 

Partly  from  ill-health,  partly  also  no  doubt  from  a  profound 
conviction  of  the    uselessness   of  attempting   to    exercise    the 
functions   of   opposition   in  a   House   of   Commons  where    the 
VOL.  11.  c  c 
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majority  were  pledged,  as  a  Radical  member  for  a  Lancashire 
borough  once  said,  to  "  cry  ditto  to  Mr.  Gladstone,"  Mr. 
Disraeli's  speeches  in  the  House  during  this  Session  were 
neither  numerous  nor  important.  He  watched  vigilantly  the 
progress  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill  and  of  the  Education  Bill 
through  Committee,  and  when  on  the  27th  of  July  the  Govern- 
ment announced  its  conversion  to  the  Ballot,  he  spoke  in 
befitting  terms  of  the  indecorum  of  making  so  large  a  ques- 
tion the  subject  of  a  "  scrambling  debate,"  on  a  "  crotchety 
Wednesday"  at  the  fag  end  of  the  Session.  He  protested 
moreover  against  the  reasons  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  put 
forward  for  his  conversion,  arguing  that  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  was  a  reason  against  the  Ballot  as  making  it  less 
necessary,  since  the  larger  the  constituency  the  greater  its 
moral  power  and  the  less  open  it  was  likely  to  be  to  improper 
iniiuences.  The  Ballot  was  dropped  for  the  year,  but  the 
time  was  coming  when  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeat  these 
and  similar  arguments  against  a  Government  Bill. 

The  event  of  the  year  both  in  a  political  and  in  a  literary 
sense  was  the  reappearance,  after  a  long  interval,  of  Mr.  Disraeli 
as  a  novelist.  "  Lothair,"  which  made  its  first  appearance  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  1870,  was  eagerly  read  and  was  reviewed  in 
every  newspaper  in  the  Kingdom.  No  sooner  was  it  known 
that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  had  written  another  novel 
than  the  wildest  stories  were  circulated  about  it.  The  London 
correspondent  outdid  himself  on  this  occasion.  A  house  in 
"the  Row"  was  said  to  have  offered  £16,000  for  the  copy- 
right ;  another  to  have  raised  the  bid  to  £20,000.  The  hero 
was  declared  to  be  the  young  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the  whole 
^tury  wras  reported   to   turn  upon  what  had  been  going  on  in 
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society  for  the  last  half-dozen  years.  A  curious  misprint  on 
page  254  of  the  third  volume,  where  the  name  "  Capel "  is 
substituted  for  "  Catesby "  in  the  first  issue  was  thought  to 
give  a  clue  to  the  entire  plot,  and  the  English  public  were 
speedily  edified  by  the  identification  not  merely  of  the  minor 
personages  of  the  story  with  certain  well  known  personages, 
but  with  other  appropriations  quite  as  numerous  as  those  of 
"  Coningsby,"  already  referred  to  in  these  pages.  The  re- 
viewers were  fairly  puzzled.  The  Quarterly,  for  example, 
described  "  Lothair  "  as  a  "  failure ;  "  "a  bid  for  the  bigoted 
voices  of  Exeter  Hall ;  "  an  "  outrage  ;  "  "a  sin  against  good 
taste  and  justice  ; "  a  "  vast  maze  of  verbiage  which  can  seldom 
be  called  English  ; "  and  a  variety  of  other  pretty  things  of  the 
same  type.  Perhaps  the  most  elegant  and  the  most  charac- 
teristic phrase  of  this  great  organ  is  that  which  describes 
"Lothair"  as  being  "as  dull  as  ditchwater  and  as  flat  as  a 
flounder  " — a  verdict  which  those  who,  like  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith, 
writhed  under  its  lively  satire,*  will  hardly  be  disposed  to 
endorse.  Something  of  course  must  be  allowed  to  those  critics 
whom  Mr.  Phoebus  compendiously  describes  as  "  those  men  who 
have  failed  in  literature  and  art,"  but  even  they  can  hardly 
pretend  with  any  chance  of  being  believed  that  "Lothair"  is 

*  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  had,  before  the  publication  of  "Lothair,"  betaken  him- 
self to  New  York,  where  it  was  hoped  that  his  transcendent  genius  would  find  a 
better  and  wider  field  for  its  exercise.  Irritated  at  the  lively  caricature  of  himself 
in  "Lothair," — where  a  certain  "Oxford  professor "  was  described  as  a  "social 
parasite," — he  fitted  the  cap  to  his  own  head  and  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  dated  from  the  "Cornell  University,"  which  was  duly  published  in  the 
Daily  News,  and  in  which  he  described  his  portrait  as  "  the  stingless  insult  of  a 
coward."  Whether  the  letter  was  ever  answered  is  as  yet  unknown,  hut  probably 
it  was  not.  The  author  of  "Lothair"  might  not  unreasonably  think  that  it 
answered  itself. 

c  c  2 
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wanting  either  in  wit  or  in  vivacity.  The  Edinburgh,  as  is  its 
wont,  tells  its  tales  "with  a  circumstance."  From  the  remark- 
able production  which  figures  in  its  pages  in  the  number  for 
July  1870,  we  learn  that  "soon  after  Mr.  Disraeli  ceased  to  be 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country,  he  received  from  the  respon- 
sible editor  of  a  popular  weekly  periodical,  the  offer  of  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than,  it  is  believed,  was  ever  tendered  for  an 
English  work  of  fiction  if  he  would  contribute  to  that  publica- 
tion a  novel  of  the  character  of  'Coningsby'  and  'Tancred.'" 
The  story  may  or  may  not  be  true  :  Lord  Beaconsfield  has 
never  given  a  sign  one  way  or  the  other,  but  judging  from 
the  readiness  with  which  the  Edinburgh  picks  up  gobemouche 
stories  about  him,  it  is  probably  as  true  as  that  fable  about 
the  Representative  to  which  reference  was  made  in  a  previous 
page.  So  also  with  another  apocryphal  story  with  which 
the  reviewer  garnishes  his  pages.  "  When  Mr.  Disraeli  wrote 
his  first  novel,  his  accomplished  and  amazed  father  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed,  '  Dukes  ?  Sir,  what  does  my  son  know 
about  dukes?  he  never  saw  one  in  his  life."'  This  kind  of  criti- 
cism tells  its  own  tale — anything  to  discredit  Lord  Beaconsfield. 
Yet  even  the  Edinburgh  is  constrained  to  admit  that  "Lothair" 
"is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  artist."  The  Saturday  Review 
loftily  condescends  to  "  Lothair "  as  a  novel,  "  not  of  the 
highest  order  of  art,"  and  makes  a  desperate  blunder  about 
the  "  Secret  Societies  with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  still  believes  for 
the  purposes  of  romance  Italy  is  honeycombed."  According 
to  this  infallible  critic  Theodora,  the  object  of  Lothair's 
platonic  adoration  was  "an  Italian  revolutionist  known  among 
French  Secret  Societies  by  the  name  of  Mary  Anne  as  their 
eponymic  saint"     Hud  the   critic  known  a  little  more  of  his 
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trade  and  read  the  novel  a  little  more  carefully,  lie  would  have 
escaped  such  a  disgraceful  blunder  as  this.  The  name  Mary 
Anne  is  never  in  ''Lothair"  applied  to  Theodora.  Lord  Beacons- 
field  knew  what  he  was  writing  about  if  his  critics  did  not,  and 
he  probably  obtained  the  name  from  M.  de  la  Gueronniere's 
pamphlet,  "  L'Empereur  Napoleon  III.  et  l'Angleterre,"  where 
in  a  passage  quoted  by  the  writer  from  one  of  the  productions 
of  Felix  Pyat  "Mary  Anne  "  is  spoken  of  as  the  embodiment  of 
revolution.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  a  certain 
Mary  Ann  Walker  who  in  1840  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
English  Chartist  and  other  secret  societies.  The  same  reviewer 
complains  that  the  surname  and  title  of  Lothair  are  "left  in 
whimsical  mystery" — as  though  it  were  the  duty  of  the  novelist 
to  work  out  everything  to  the  7/.th.  The  subject  is,  however,  an 
interesting  one.  As  has  already  been  mentioned,  "  Lothair  "  is 
the  hero  of  a  story  "  by  the  author  of  '  Vivian  Grey '  "  in  the 
"  Book  of  Beauty"  for  1835,  aud  ten  years  later  Punch  in  his 
8th  volume  (p.  45)  gives  a  sketch  of  a  pantomime  called 
"  The  Miller  and  his  Men,"  in  the  cast  of  characters  of  which 
appears  the  following  curious  line  : — 

"Lothair  (sometimes  called  Young  England, after-  )  n 

,  >  iMR.   LJISRAELI. 

wards  Harkqmn) 5 

How  the  coincidence  arose  or  how  the  name  suggested  itself 
to  the  humourist  of  Punch  is  a  question  which  it  is  now  pro- 
bably impossible  to  solve.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
Saturday  reviewer  shows  an  infinitely  more  just  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  the  book  than  his  more  ponderous 
quarterly  contemporaries.  He  can  do  justice  to  the  "cool 
playfulness "  with  which  Lord  Beaconsfield  speaks  of  politics, 
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and  lie  can  appreciate  the  delicate  wit  with  which  the  late 
Bishop  Wilberforce  is  pourtrayed — wit  which  that  most  estimable 
prelate  would  have  been  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  resent. 
The  purely  literary  review's  treated  "  Lothair "  with  scant 
courtesy.  "  In  fine,"  says  the  A  thence  am,  "  'Lothair'  is  a  book 
which  might  have  passed  unnoticed  had  it  been  the  production 
of  an  ordinary  novelist,  but  which,  as  the  work  of  the  Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli  will,  obtain  and  perhaps  deserve  the  attention 
of  the  reader."  And  this  follows  a  quotation  of  that  delightful 
description  of  Mr.  Pinto  who  "  was  not  an  intellectual  Croesus, 
but  his  pockets  were  full  of  sixpences." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was  more  generous.  Though  politically 
opposed  to  Lord  Beaconsfield,  this  journal  generally  did  justice 
to  his  wit  and  genius,  and  when  "  Lothair "  made  its  first 
appearance  gave  it  a  most  cordial  welcome.  The  opening 
sentence  of  its  review  describes  the  book  as  an  "admirable 
novel,"  and  praises  the  consummate  ease  of  the  writing.  "It 
must  have  cost  the  author,  one  cannot  help  fancying,"  says  this 
ciitic,  "  no  effort  whatever  ;  it  was  as  easy  and  delighful  for  him 
to  write  as  for  us  to  read."  "  As  to  the  characters,"  he  says 
later  on,  "  if  we  left  out  Hamlet  and  the  other  principal  parts, 
the  subordinate  ones  would  still  be  a  delightful  study,"  and 
he  picks  out  with  rare  sagacity  Lord  St.  Aldegonde  and  Mr. 
Pinto  as  two  of  the  most  striking  and  original. 

If,  however,  the  critics  were  not  very  warm  in  their  welcome 
of  "  Lothair,"  the  public  made  up  for  their  coolness.  So  great 
was  the  demand  for  the  book  that  Messrs.  Smith  &  Sons  took 
1200  copies  of  the  first  edition  for  their  library,  and  Mr.  Mudie 
about  the  same  number.  In  America  its  success  was  even 
greater  and  more  rapid  than  at  home.     A  single  firm  is  said  to 
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have  sold  2-"),000  copies  within  one  month  of  publication,  and 
on  the  Continent  the  work  excited  immediate  attention.  A 
fortnight  after  its  appearance  it  was  criticised  at  length  in  the 
Augsbwrger  Zeitung  and  the  Bibliograjia  Italiana  announced 
beforehand  that  "  Lord  Disraeli  pubblichera  il  2  maggio  il  suo 
nuovo  romanzo  intitolato  '  Lothair.' '  Of  the  reviews  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  in  his  preface  to  the  edition  of  1877,  with  pardon- 
able pride  records  the  fact,  after  referring  to  the  information 
given  to  him  by  an  American  gentleman  that  probably  every 
one  of  the  five  thousand  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
would  have  notices  of  his  book,  that  "  though  we  have  not  yet 
five  thousand  newspapers,  the  aggregate  of  articles  is  in  amount 
perhaps  unprecedented,"  and  by  way  of  excusing  himself  for 
not  giving  his  own  views  as  to  the  purport  of  "Lothair,"  he 
mentions  that  it  has  "been  more  extensively  read  both  by  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  than 
any  work  that  has  appeared  for  the  last  half  century."  This  it 
may  readily  be  believed  is  quite  true.  The  editions  were 
extraordinarily  large.  Seven  were  exhausted  within  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  book  speedily  passed  into  that  condition  in 
which  "  editions  "  do  not  count.  It  has  long  been  stereotyped 
in  two  forms,  and  the  writer  has  been  informed  by  a  person  of 
some  authority  that  there  is  no  novel  which  has  a  more  steady 
sale  at  the  railway  stations  and  similar  places.  Abroad  its 
success  has  been  equally  marked.  It  has  been  reproduced  half- 
a-dozen  times  in  a  separate  form  in  America,  and  has  been 
reprinted  as  a  feuilleton  many  scores  of  times  in  United  States 
and  Colonial  newspapers.  It  has  been  translated  into  French, 
German,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  Russian,  and  Polish  and 
it  has  been  in  many  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books  of 
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the  century.  The  most  remarkable  feature  about  it  is,  how- 
ever, that  unlike  the  majority  of  books  which  create  a  sensation 
on  their  first  appearance,  it  still  lives  and  is  still  read. 

The  only  occasion  upon  which  Mr.  Disraeli  came  in  any 
way  conspicuously  before  the  House,  after  the  publication  of 
"  Lothair,"  was  on  the  1st  of  August.  The  resolutions  of  the 
Committee  of  Supply  being  reported,  he  took  the  opportunity 
of  offering1  certain  observations  on  the  critical  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  Continent,  believing  that  there  is  nothing  more  valuable 
to  a  Minister  than  the  intelligent  and  discriminating  sympathy 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Silence  under  such  conditions  as 
those  then  existing,  would  have  been  an  embarrassment  rather 
than  an  aid  to  Government.  In  his  capacity,  therefore,  as 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  proceeded  to  give  his  views  of  the 
situation.  The  pretexts  fur  the  war  he  put  entirely  on  one  side. 
"Whether  there  was  a  pretender  to  the  Spanish  Throne,  or 
whether  there  was  a  breach  of  etiquette  at  a  watering  place,  or 
whether  Europe  was  to  be  devastated  on  account  of  the  publica- 
tion of  an  anonymous  paragraph  in  a  newspaper — there  are 
causes  which  I  do  not  think  it  becomes  the  House  of  Commons 
to  consider."  France  had,  by  the  admission  of  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  been  preparing  herself  for  the  struggle  for  four 
years,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  admitted  to  the  English 
Minister  at  Berlin,  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  German  candidate 
for  the  Throne  of  Spain,  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  was 
about  to  occur.  Referring  then  to  the  Treaties  mentioned  in 
the  papers  before  the  House,  he  pointed  to  the  fact,  that  that 
which  guaranteed  the  independence  of  Belgium,  and  that  which 
neutralized  Luxemburg,  were  alike  treaties  in  favour  of  peace 
and  in  the  interests  of  England,  in  that  they  limited  the  warlike 
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area  of  Europe.  Furthermore,  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  England 
had  entered  into  a  solemn  guarantee  to  Prussia  of  the  Saxon 
provinces  which  were  apportioned  to  her,  so  that  if  it  should  so 
happen  that  Prussia  were  defeated  in  the  struggle,  Great  Britain 
might  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  her  guarantee.  Therefore,  he 
argued,  with  these  three  treaties  to  which  she  was  a  party  still 
in  existence,  England  had  a  right  to  protest  against  the  Franco- 
German  war,  and  he  did  not  find  that  advantage  had  been  taken 
of  her  position  in  that  respect.  "  I  would  say,"  he  continued, 
"  with  regard  to  the  guarantee  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg, 
that  that  guarantee  was  not  given  hastily ;  it  was  given  with 
much  hesitation,  after  anxious  inquiry  from  both  the  belligerents 
with  respect  to  all  those  points  of  difference  between  them  which 
might  possibly  arise  ;  and  it  was  ultimately  given  on  their 
representation,  that  if  war  was  thus  prevented,  all  other  points 
of  controversy  might  in  all  probability  be  settled  satisfactorily 
by  diplomatic  means."  England,  he  argued,  had  thus  a  claim 
on  the  forbearance  and  deference  of  both  belligerents,  and  even 
in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  her  position  it  might  not  be  im- 
possible to  restore  peace.  The  war,  it  was  true,  had  destroyed 
the  guarantee  of  France  as  formulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
and  Austria  had  been  released  by  the  war  of  1866,  but  England 
and  Russia  were  still  bound  by  it,  and  a  cordial  understanding 
between  those  powers — Mr.  Disraeli  expressly  guarded  himself 
against  the  use  of  the  word  alliance — might  bring  about  the 
restoration  of  peace.  Everybody  was  agreed  as  to  the  advisability 
of  a  policy  of  neutrality,  but  "  the  policy  of  neutrality  which 
cannot  on  the  right  occasion  speak  with  authority  to  the 
belligerents,  is  really  a  policy  not  entitled  to  respect.  There- 
fore," he  continued,  "  the  policy  of  England  should  be  not  only 
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neutrality,  but  armed  neutrality,  and  if  the  policy  of  Russia 
happens  to  be  the  same — and  on  the  representation  of  England 
it  might  be  the  same — then  when  the  opportunity  comes,  and 
an  opportunity  may  come  sooner  than  those  who  believe  in  long 
and  severe  wars  contemplate — the  joint  representation  of  two 
such  powers  as  Great  Britain  and  Russia  ...  no  one  can  doubt 
might  exercise  a  profitable  effect  on  the  course  of  public  affairs." 
He  had  heard  with  satisfaction  of  the  votes  for  the  increase  of 
both  Army  and  Navy,  but  since  he  had  heard  of  the  squadrons 
of  the  belligerents  passing  in  sight  of  our  cliffs,  he  should  like 
to  hear  of  a  strong  Channel  fleet.  He  wanted  to  know  whether 
the  forts  upon  which  13  millions  had  been  spent  were  properly 
armed,  and  what  was  the  real  condition  of  our  stores,  especially 
as  regarded  our  coaling  stations — questions  which  were  especially 
opportune,  seeing  that  the  country  was  at  that  time  suffering 
from  the  economical  crotchets  of  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Childers  and 
Mr.  Baxter.  He  went  on  to  express  his  satisfaction  with  the 
declaration  of  Ministers,  that  there  never  had  been  a  greater 
number  of  troops  in  the  country  than  at  that  moment,  but  he 
inquired  whether  the  troops  in  question  wrere  efficient, — not  by 
any  means  an  unnecessary  question  in  view  of  Lord  Cardwell's 
military  "reforms," — if  the  battalions  were  of  becoming  strength, 
if  the  numbers  of  the  cavalry  regiments  were  what  they  ought 
to  be,  if  the  batteries  were  complete,  if  the  Army  were  properly 
supplied  with  arms  of  precision,  and  how  the  great  Volunteer 
Army  of  which  so  much  was  heard  were  armed  ?  Then  with 
fine  irony  he  commented  on  Lord  Glanvilie's  "  surprise  "  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  declared  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to 
believe  that  Lord  Clarendon  and  the  Prime  Minister  were  not 
perfectly  well  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  and  that  they 
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had  not  used  every  power  at  their  command  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  Europe.  But  giving  Mr.  Gladstone  full 
credit  for  his  knowledge  and  foresight,  he  asked  how  he  could 
reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  public  policy,  to  Lis  duty,  to  his 
country  and  to  the  House,  to  have  followed  the  course  he  had 
done  during  the  last  two  years,  as  to  the  reduction  of  our  arma- 
ments. Why  were  our  forces  reduced  ?  Why  was  our  only 
factory  dock  which  would  allow  of  the  reception  of  our  disabled 
ships — Woolwich — dismantled,  thus  forcing  our  ships  to  go  round 
to  Portsmouth,  and,  were  it  war,  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  Cher- 
bourg? Why,  I  ask,  was  that  dockyard  closed  before  Chatham 
was  prepared?  Why  were  reductions  made  in  the  public  service, 
and  especially  among  the  skilled  artizaus,  whose  experience  and 
abilities  we  require  at  this  exigency?  Why  were  they  banished 
to  Canada  or  other  parts  of  the  world  ?  Why  did  not  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  instead  of  making  reductions  and  dealing  as  he 
did  with  the  Revenue  of  the  country  come  forward,  and  upon 
his  responsibility,  recommend  at  least  that  armaments  should 
be  given  to  the  forts  that  are  to  protect  our  ships  ?  With  the 
knowledge  which  he  had  of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  confident  that  he  could  avert  the  storm."  He 
protested  that  he  spoke  in  no  spirit  of  factious  hostility  to  the 
Government, — and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  an 
important  piece  of  criticism  less  tainted  by  faction  than  this 
address — but  he  warned  the  House,  that  even  a  stronger 
Government  than  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  had  drifted  into  war 
in  1853,  and  he  entreated  its  members  not  to  allow  themselves 
to  be  put  into  the  humiliating  position  which  led  to  the  Crimean 
War.  If  the  Government  would  but  rise  to  the  situation  he 
promised  a  hearty  support.    "  Let  them  speak  to  foreign  powers 
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with  that  clearness  and  firmness  which  can  only  arise  from  a  due 
conception  of  their  duties,  and  a  determination  to  fulfil  them. 
If  that  course  is  taken  by  the  Government,  I  more  than  hope,  I 
believe  that  this  country  will  not  be  involved  in  war.  I  believe 
more  than  that — I  believe  that  the  influence  of  England, 
especially  if  combined  with  the  influence  of  the  other  great 
neutral  powers,  may  speedily  secure  the  restoration  of  peace." 

The  calm,  temperate  and  patriotic  tone  of  this  speech  did  not 
secure  for  it  a  very  friendly  reception.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  an 
angry  reply,  and  the  debate  degenerated,  as  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne 
said,  into  a  squabble  over  the  Navy  Estimates,  after  which  it 
languished  and  was  finally  extinguished  under  the  assurance 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  Government  would  give  to  the 
Belgian  guarantees  "  the  most  careful  consideration  that  time 
permitted."  Lord  Beaconsfield  did  not  speak  again,  and  Parlia- 
ment was  prorogued  by  Commission  on  the  10th  of  August, 
when  the  Queen's  Speech  assured  the  two  Houses  that  "  her 
Government  would  direct  a  constant  and  anxious  attention  to 
the  strict  observance  of  the  duties  and  maintenance  of  the  rights 
of  neutrality."  Before  Parliament  again  assembled  the  leader  of 
her  Majesty's  Opposition  found  two  opportunities  of  making  his 
voice  heard  and  his  influence  felt  by  the  country.  The  first 
occasion  was  the  dinner  of  the  Buckinghamshire  Agricultural 
Society,  when  he  seized  the  opportunity  of  expressing  his  un- 
diminished faith  in  the  eventual  operation  of  that  Reform  Bill 
with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  connected.  The  second 
opportunity  was  at  a  meeting  called  at  Aylesbury  by  the 
Church  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  for  the  county,  to  consider 
the  Education  Act.  At  that  meeting  Mr.  Disraeli  described 
the  surrender  of  the  Government  under  the  pressure  of  its 
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Secularist  supporters,  and  expressed  his  belief  that  Mr.  Foist,  r's 
Bill  was  but  a  measure  of  transition.  "It  would,"  he  said, 
"  put  an  end  to  some  difficulties  and  help  on  to  some  advan- 
tages, but  he  could  not  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country 
would  in  the  long  run  be  entirely  satisfied  with  the  existing 
provision  for  education.  They  would  require  richer  and  more 
various  elementary  education,  and  when  they  obtained  that 
they  would  require  a  religious  education,  because  as  their 
intelligence  expanded  and  was  cultivated  they  would  require 
information  as  to  the  relations  which  exist  between  God  and 
man  as  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  knowledge  they 
would  seek  to  acquire." 

The  Session  of  1871  was  opened  on  the  9th  of  February  by 
her  Majesty  in  person,  but  the  Queen's  Speech  was  so  extra- 
ordinarily prolix — it  occupies  seven  columns  of  Hausard — that 
she  allowed  Lord  Hatherley  to  read  it  for  her.  One  third  of 
this  remarkable  address  was  devoted  to  the  war  and  to  the 
announcement  of  the  approaching  Conference  on  the  English 
surrender  to  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the  Treaty  of  1856 ;  a 
long  and  verbose  paragraph  was  given  to  the  news  that  the 
American  fishery  questions  and  the  Alabama  claims  were  to  be 
considered  by  a  joint  Commission  ;  Greece,  Spain  and  China 
had  a  paragraph  a-piece  ;  the  revenue  was  declared  to  be  in 
a  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  Estimates  were  promised 
"  promptly  ; "  the  army  was  to  be  reorganized  ;  University  Tests 
got  rid  of;  Trade  combinations  to  be  legalized  ;  local  taxation 
adjusted  ;  licensing  regulated  anew  ;  the  Ballot  brought  in  ;  and 
education  in  Scotland  dealt  with.  Parliament  was,  in  conclu- 
sion, congratulated  on  the  success  of  the  Irish  Church  and  Land 
Acts  as  proved  by  the   diminution  of  agrarian   crime.      The 
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general  tone   of  the   Speech   was   indeed   complacent   in   the 
extreme. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  however,  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
Address,  took  occasion  to  point  out  that  there  was  not  really 
quite  so  much  to  boast  of  as  Ministers  appeared  to  think.  If 
England  had  been  stronger,  and  had  interfered  to  more  pur- 
pose in  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Prussia,  there  need 
have  been  no  war.  Had  the  advice  tendered  by  the  Chief  of 
the  Opposition  to  ally  England  with  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
diplomatic  intervention  on  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
been  followed,  peace  might  again  have  been  made  much  more 
readily  and  securely.  The  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  was,  he  contended,  due  mainly  to  that  cheese- 
paring economy  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  adopted  as  the  rule 
of  his  Government — an  economy  which  Mr.  Disraeli  described 
as  "  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  any  Minister  could  possibly 
have  made."  And  this  mistake,  he  went  on  to  sa}^  was  made 
in  spite  of  the  information  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  must  have 
been  constantly  in  the  receipt  from  Lord  Clarendon.  He  took 
the  opportunity  of  describing  the  noble  Lord  to  the  House  in 
terms  which,  coming  from  a  political  opponent,  cannot  but  be 
gratifying  to  his  friends.  "  There  may  be  differences  of  opinion," 
said  he,  "as  to  the  position  of  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  as  a 
statesman,  as  there  will  be  upon  the  character  and  career  of 
every  public  man.  Perhaps  Lord  Clarendon  was  more  adapted 
for  an  ambassador  than  a  Minister  of  State  ;  others  may  differ 
from  this  view,  but  no  one  will  dispute  that  Lord  Clarendon  was 
a  consummate  man  of  the  world,  with  a  quick  perception  of 
character,  and  gifted  with  that  versatile  and  captivating  sym- 
pathy  which    extracts    secrets    from    the    most    reserved    and 
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obtains  the  confidence  of  the  most  close."  And  having  such 
a  Minister,  the  Opposition  leader  continued,  "  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  a  person  filling  the  position  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  should  have  deemed  himself  bound  by  the  rash 
rhetoric  of  the  hustings  to  continue  those  reductions  of  what 
he  calls  expenditure,  but  which  are,  practically  speaking,  estab- 
lishments. .  .  .  How  is  it  possible  that  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  could,  possessing  this  knowledge,  have  pursued 
such  a  course,  and  countenanced  the  framing  of  harum- 
scarum  budgets  which  have  dissipated  the  resources  of  the 
nation." 

Turning,  then,  to  the  effects  of  the  war,  he  pointed  out  that 
it  had  completely  destroyed  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
the  first  result  being  the  repudiation  by  Russia  of  the  Treaty 
of  185b'.  He  refused  to  join  in  the  outcry  against  the  designs 
of  Russia,  but  he  pointed  out  that  her  policy  though  legitimate 
was  a  disturbing  one  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  The  Treaty  of 
1856  he  considered  to  be  a  most  magnanimous  one  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies.  He  did  not  pretend  to  know  or  even  to  guess  at 
what  was  passing  at  the  Conference,  but,  said  he,  "  I  cannot 
understand  or  conceive  it  possible  that  a  British  Minister,  after 
the  immense  sacrifices  made  by  the  Allies,  and  especially  by 
this  country,  in  order  to  obtain  that  treaty  of  1856,  will  consent 
in  Conference  to  give  up  the  whole  point  for  which  those  sacri- 
fices were  incurred.  There  really  is  nothing  in  the  Treaty  of 
1856  of  vital  importance — nothing  that  did  secure  and  can 
maintain  the  general  peace  of  Europe  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  the  world,  except  the  termination  of  the  naval  prepon- 
derance of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  plan  which  spared 
the  pride  of  a  great  country.     To  obtain  that  result,  the  Allies 
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expended  300  millions  of  treasure.  I  cannot  trust  myself  to 
tell  what  was  the  loss  in  human  lives,  infinitely  more  valuable." 
Then,  after  a  touching  reference  to  the  consolation  which  the 
bereaved  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  of  our  Crimean  heroes 
found  in  the  knowledge  that  they  had  died  for  their  country, 
he  said  :  "  But  now  you  are  going  to  tell  them  that  they  are 
not  to  have  that  proud  consolation — that  they  did  not  die 
either  for  the  honour  or  the  interest  of  their  countiy — that  it 
was  all  moonshine."  There  were  other  subjects  of  national 
humiliation  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  dwelt,  as  well  as  the  de- 
struction of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  He  laid  especial 
weight  on  the  insolence  with  which  this  country  was  treated  by 
the  representatives  of  the  United  States.  They  were  civil 
enough  to  Russia  and  to  Germany,  but  England  was  only 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Sumner  in  terms  of  the  most  violent  invec- 
tive, and  the  President  had  used  language  which  was  neither 
friendly  nor  respectful.  England,  on  her  part,  had  afforded 
an  excuse  for  this  disrespect  by  the  action  of  its  Govern- 
ment in  releasing  the  Fenian  prisoners,  "  sending  them  to 
America  as  first-class  passengers  in  a  Cunard  boat,  and  landing 
them  in  New  York  with  a  .£5  note  in  their  pockets."  The  fact 
singly  was  that  there  was  a  party  in  America  which  thought  it 
could  insult  England  with  impunity.  "  As  there  is  to  be  a  com- 
mission, it  would  be  a  very  good  opportunity  for  us  to  come  to 
some  clear  understanding  on  the  subject,  and  let  it  be  known  that 
England  cannot  be  insulted  or  injured  with  impunity.  Though 
I  should  look  upon  it  as  the  darkest  hour  of  my  life  if  I  were  to 
counsel  or  even  support  in  this  House  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  still  the  United  States  should  know  that  they  are  not 
an  exception  to  the  other  countries  of  the  world — that  we  do  not 
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permit  ourselves  to  be  insulted  by  any  other  country  in  the 
world — and  that  they  cannot  be  an  exception.  If  once  our 
naval  and  military  establishments  were  in  that  condition  in 
Avhich  I  hope  on  Thursday  or  some  early  day  we  shall  find  they 
are — if  once  it  is  known  that  her  Majesty's  dominions  cannot 
be  assaulted  without  being  adequately  defended — all  this  rowdy 
rhetoric  which  is  addressed  to  irresponsible  millions,  and  as  it 
is  supposed  with  impunity  will  I  believe  cease." 

Unhappily  even  Lord  Beaconsfield  failed  to  foresee  how 
utterly  and  hopelessly  incompetent  was  the  administration 
which  three  years  later  he  was  to  displace.  The  Session  of 
18.71,  which  opened  with  such  a  flourish  of  trumpets  and  with 
so  elaborate  a  programme,  turned  out  one  of  the  most  barren 
on  record.  Its  history  was  one  long  tale  of  failure  and  defeat. 
Every  member  of  the  Government  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Mr. 
Ayrton  by  turns  gave  evidence  of  his  incompetency,  while  the 
mechanical  majority  elected  to  support  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
Premier  did  its  utmost  to  discredit  the  party  whose  name  it 
bore.  The  organs  of  the  Government — or  rather,  perhaps,  the 
Liberal  press — endeavoured  to  lay  the  blame  of  the  wasted 
Session  upon  some  one  or  other  of  the  subordinates  of  the 
Ministry,  but  although  fault  might  very  justly  be  found  with 
individual  ministers,  the  real  secret  of  the  failure  of  the 
Session  lay  primarily  in  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  the  Adminis- 
tration was  one  purely  of  destruction,  and  secondarily  in  the 
exceedingly  second-rate  character,  politically  speaking,  of  the 
great  mass  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  supporters.  When  the  only 
qualification  demanded  of  a  public  man  is  his  unhesitating 
acceptance  of  a  very  small  series  of  political  dogmas  and  u  n- 
deviating  faith  in  a  single  leader,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
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very  high  level  will  be  attained,  nor  as  a  matter  of  fact  was  it 
in  1871.  In  its  foreign  policy  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government 
was  exceptionally  weak,  and  it  found  a  critic  of  no  small 
power  in  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  at  various  times  during  the  Session 
reverted  to  the  action  of  the  Administration  in  the  matter  of 
the  Black  Sea  Treaty,  concerning  which  he  spoke  more  than 
once  and  always  in  the  same  sense ;  the  Declaration  of  Paris 
and  the  Alabama  claims  arbitration.  We  have  seen  in  what 
light  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  regarded  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  the  Treaty  of  1856.  A  little 
later  (21st  April)  a  motion  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bentinck  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  still  further  criticising 
the  action  of  the  Government  with  regard  to  the  Conference. 
The  "Declaration  of  Paris" — that  famous  document  which 
abolished  privateering,  protected  the  goods  of  neutrals  and 
required  blockades  to  be  effective — had  been  impugned,  and 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
subject  was  one  which  ought  to  have  been  brought  before  the 
Conference,  especially  since  it  dealt  with  a  question  in  which 
all  the  concessions  Avere  on  our  side,  and  all  the  advantages  on 
the  side  of  the  possible  adversaries  of  England.  '-'I  am  quite 
certain,"  said  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  the  course  of  the  short  speech 
Avhich  he  made  on  this  subject,  "  that  sooner  or  later  it  is 
impossible  that  this  'Declaration  of  Paris'  can  be  upheld,  but 
...  we  must  emancipate  ourselves  from  its  fatal  trammels  in 
a  regular  manner,  which  will  be  approved  by  the  public  law 
and  morality  of  Europe.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  oppor- 
tunity, the  golden  opportunity  offered  by  the  recent  conference 
in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  has  been  lost,  and  that  it  was 
not  taken  advantage  of  by  the   Government   to  achieve  the 
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object  my  honourable  and  learned  friend  had  in  view.  I  regret 
that  the  Conference  was  held.  I  have  expressed  my  opinion 
that  it  is  to  be  lamented  we  ever  agreed  to  calling  it ;  but 
having  agreed  to  its  assembling,  we  should  at  least  have 
obtained  some  advantage  from  a  circumstance  in  itself  so 
calamitous.  In  the  course  of  its  proceedings  we  have  registered 
the  disgrace  and  recorded  the  humiliation  of  this  country,  but 
if  Ave  could  by  its  means  have  released  ourselves  from  the  fatal 
engagements  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris,  it  would  have  thrown 
one  gleam  of  light  upon  what  I  shall  ever  consider  a  dark  page 
in  the  history  of  England." 

Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  for  this  year  was  a  prodigious  piece  of 
imbecility.  It  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  Match  Tax — a 
crotchet  of  the  great  Liberal  financier  which  nearly  created  a 
rebellion  amongst  the  poorest  class  of  London  operatives,  and 
which  was  eventually  withdrawn  after  sundry  "demonstrations," 
in  the  course  of  which  the  police  authorities  showed  very  clearly 
that  if  they  were  not  capable  of  coping  with  Reform  League 
Demonstrations  and  Hyde  Park  rioters,  they  were  quite  equal 
to  a  conflict  with  the  ^half-starved  match-makers  of  the  East 
End.  When  the  Budget  was  brought  in  on  the  20th  of  April, 
1871,  it  was  sharply  criticised,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  made  no  sign. 
A  day  or  two  later  he  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  introduce 
a  motion  on  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Budget,  and  on 
the  27th  he  came  forward  with  his  criticisms.  The  Budget  by 
that  time  had  been  practically  dropped,  and  Mr.  Lowe,  emu- 
latino-  Mr.  Pitt  on  a  celebrated  occasion,  had  taken  his  financial 
propositions  back  for  alteration.  "The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man," said  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  has  given  up  the  succession  duties 
together  with  that  original  proposition  .  .  .  the  tax  on  matches. 

I)  d  2 
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In  intimating  the  substitute  that  will  be  proposed,  namely,  an 
income  tax  at  2d.  in  the  pound,  in  addition  to  the  present  tax, 
he  has  given  up  the  proposed  new  mode  of  assessment.  .  .  . 
In  the  first  place  we  have  a  budget  which  proposes  to  provide 
for  the  whole  deficiency  of  the  year,  a  deficiency  amounting  to 
£2,700,000 — by  direct  taxation.  ...  At  this  time  last  year  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reduced  the  indirect  taxation  of 
the  country  to  the  amount  of  nearly  three  millions,  and  this 
year  he  is  proposing  to  increase  the  direct  taxation  by  nearly 
the  same  amount."  Then  entering  somewhat  into  detail 
Mr.  Disraeli  showed  that  taking  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  receipts  under  the  heading  "  Miscellaneous "  were  savings 
on  the  Estimates  for  the  Abyssinian  Expedition,  and  that 
£1,200,000  were  required  "  to  satisfy  the  local  cravings  of 
obscure  bodies,  who,  if  they  are  known  for  anything  are  known 
for  the  painful  notoriety  of  their  administration  of  public  funds," 
the  deficiency  would  probably  amount  before  very  long  to  five 
or  six  millions.  To  meet  that  possible  deficiency  in  the  future 
Mr.  Lowe  had  proposed  "  to  tax  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil " — Ancjlicb,  the  horses  and  carts  of  the 
farmers — a  process  against  which  Mr.  Disraeli  earnestly  pro- 
tested. He  further  protested  against  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Lowe,  that  having  "deeply  considered"  the  question  of  succes- 
sion, he  was  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  principle  of  con- 
sanguinity. In  other  words,  Mr.  Lowe's  finance  consisted  in  a 
proposal  to  override  one  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  to  subject  her  agriculture  to  an 
impost  from  which  every  other  trade  in  the  country  is  free. 
These,  said  Mr.  Disraeli  in  effect,  were  most  grievous  changes 
and  they  called  for  careful  consideration  from  both  sides  of  the 
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House.  "  It  was/'  he  added,  "  only  this  time  List  year  that  in 
the  most  wanton  and  unnecessary  manner,  in  a  manner  which 
very  slightly  benefited  any  class,  and  so  far  as  one  branch  of 
the  Kevenue  was  concerned,  benefited  none,  we  lost  by  the 
advice  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  three  millions  of 
indirect  taxation,  and  now  this  identical  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  proposes  to  inflict  Upon  us  three  millions  of  direct 
taxation." 

When  on  the  1st  of  May  the  new  Income  Tax  was  again 
discussed,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  again  offered  an  earnest 
protest  against  a  Budget  which  consisted  solely  of  that  impost. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  entirely  beside  the  mark,  seeing  that  it  dealt 
mainly  with  the  Terminable  Annuities,  which  had  nothing- 
whatever  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  House,  and  he 
laid  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  Income  Tax  is  peculiarly  a 
war  tax,  and  had  as  such  been  resorted  to  with  perfect 
propriety  by  the  Conservative  Government  of  1868,  to  whose 
precedent  Mr.  Lowe  had  appealed  in  extenuation  of  his 
method  of  raising  revenue.  And  finally,  he  dwelt,  with  not 
undeserved  severity,  on  the  habit  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
adopted  of  treating  every  question  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  as  involving  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  "  The  right 
lion,  gentleman  is  ready  to  test  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  a 
question  of  confidence  in  his  Government,  not  upon  the  duty 
on  matches,  with  regard  to  which  he  had  the  support  of  a 
majority,  not  upon  the  succession  duties,  on  which  its  decision 
was  never  asked,  but  to  show,  1  suppose,  the  strength  of  the 
Ministry  upon  a  tax  which  he  and  his  colleagues  have  told  us 
they  reprobate."     Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  his  speech  by  asking 
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the  Government  to  give  up  certain  very  costly  projects  which 
they  had  in  hand,  and  by  a  protest  against  the  way  in  which 
all  criticism  was  resented  by  the  Government  and  its  supporters. 
"A  habit  has  grown  upon  the  Treasury  Bench,"  said  he,  "  of 
intimating  to  the  House  and  the  country  that  the  difficulties 
of  a  pecuniary  character  in  which  its  occupants  are  involved 
are  due  to  our  having  excited  the  country  and  produced  a 
demand  for  great  expenditure.     I  want  to  know  what  is  the 
authority  for  a  statement  of  that  kind.     It  cannot  be  that  he 
has   been   forced    into    this   expenditure   by   the   Opposition. 
What  is  the  use  of  having  a  majority  of  120  if  you  are  to  be 
forced  into  expenditure  by  the  minority  ?     It  cannot  be  that 
the  Tory  press  has  produced  this  extreme  feeling,  for  there  is 
only  one   Tory  newspaper  *  .  .  .  Who   is   it    that    takes  any 
lead  in  our  party  who  has,  to  use  an  expression  that  has  twice 
caught  my  ear,    '  hounded    on    the    country '  ?  .  .  .  Is    it    to 
be  endured  that  these  statements  are  to  be  made  night  after 
night ;  that  it  is  to  be  said  we  have  '  hounded  on  the  country ' ; 
and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  our  rash  and  unprincipled 
conduct   that   we   are  in   this    difficult    position  ?  .  .  .  There 
is  something  shabby  after  you  have  entrapped  the  House  of 
Commons  into  this  vast  expenditure  with  which  you  cannot 
cope — which  you  cannot  control    after   the    exposure  of   last 
week — in  making   these  unauthorised    statements   and   these 
attacks  on  your  opponents." 

All  through  the  Session  Lord  Beaconsfield  kept  up  these 
attacks  on  the  profligate  financial  policy  of  Mr.  Lowe.  On  the 
report  of  the  Committee  granting  the  Sixpenny  Income  Tax 

The  Morning  Herald  having  terminated  its  not  too  glorious  career  by  absorp- 
tion in  the  Standard. 
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1  .May  4)  he  spoke  again  and  with  something  more  nearly  approach- 
ing to  indignation  than  he  usually  permits  himself  to  indulge  in. 
He  protested  against  Mr.  Stansfeld's  doctrine  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  provide  for  all  increase  of  expenditure  by  means 
of  the  Income  Tax,  except  in  case  of  war ;  he  protested  even 
more  earnestly  against  the  way  in  which  the  Government  had 
brought  in  a  Budget  and  had  withdrawn  its  most  important 
propositions  without  even  taking  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  upon  them  ;   and  he    spoke  with  earnest  regret  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Government  showed   that  it   had   no 
distinct    opinions    on    financial     matters.      This    speech    was 
furthermore   remarkable   as   being   one  of  the  first  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  the  victim  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  unrivalled 
powers  of  sarcasm.     The  Liberal  Premier  had,  in  1868,  made  a 
somewhat  personal  attack  on  his  great  rival  on  account  of  his 
raising  the  Income  Tax  for  the  purposes  of  the  Abyssinian  war. 
'The   right   hon.    gentleman    became   positively    furious.      I 
should  like  to  hear  him  propose  a  war  tax ;  for  if  upon  a 
subject  so  essentially  peaceable  as  this  he  has  dissertated  upon 
to-night  he  could  work  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  indignation 

but  I  forgot.    He  did  propose  a  war  tax  with  regard  to  the 

Crimean  war,  but  then  he  was  as  mild  as  a  lamb.  I  quite 
forgot  that.  I  quite  forgot,  and  I  suppose  he  quite  forgot  .  . 
that  that  war  was  mainly  owing  to  the  timidity  of  that  Govern 
ment  of  which  he  was  a  member.  This  is  the  Minister  who 
now  reproaches  the  Conservative  party,  and  who  says  that 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Conservative  party  they  looked 
to  the  future.  I  hope  the  Conservative  party  will  always  have 
a  due  regard  to  that  which  may  occur,  but  I  always  thought 
it  was  rather  characteristic  of  the  Conservative  party  that  it 
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looked  to  the  past  and  reverenced  the  past.  And,  Sir, 
animated  by  the  remembrance  of  -what  the  Tory  party  has 
done,  I  may  say  we  shall  not  be  put  down  by  the  gibes  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  although  he  once  stood  in  our  ranks. 
I  shall  not  forget  the  traditions  of  that  party,  and  I  therefore 
Avill  never  give  my  consent  to  raising  the  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  year  entirely  by  direct  taxation.  I  will,  remembering  the 
traditions  of  that  party,  remember  that  it  is  my  duty  to 
support  the  interests  of  the  poorer  class  of  the  community. 
I  will  not  be  prevented  in  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
brought  forward  in  this  preposterous  manner  from  endeavouring 
to  ascertain  why  a  Government  defeated  and  discomfited 
propose  measures  which  they  themselves  have  denounced. 
I  will  .  .  .  not  be  afraid  of  opposing  a  Minister  who  has 
shown  this  evening  that  he  has  no  regard  for  those  classes  of 
the  country  for  whom  he  always  affects  to  have  so  peculiar  a 
sympathy." 

The  Customs  and  Income  Tax  Bill  went  into  Committee  on 
the  18th  of  May,  and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Disraeli  renewed 
his  protest.  He  began  by  recalling  Mr.  Lowe's  Budget  speech, 
with  its  professions  of  a  desire  to  spare  the  lower  middle  class, 
its  avowed  dislike  of  the  Income  Tax  and  its  proposal  to  raise 
the  necessary  funds  for  the  service  of  the  State  by  the  Match 
Tax  and  by  the  modification  of  the  Succession  Duties.  Then, 
after  going  over  the  objections  which  had  been  previously 
brought  forward  to  Mr.  Lowe's  proposal  to  supply  all  deficiencies 
by  direct  taxation,  he  complained  somewhat  forcibly  of  the 
strangely  imperfect  way  in  which  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  laid  before  the  House.  He  dwelt  at  some  length  upon 
the  injustice  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  a  Peace  Budget 
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with  a  War  Tax,  of  the  inquisitorial  and  obnoxious  character  of 
the  Income  Tax,  and  he  complained  in  even  stronger  terms  of 
the  way  in  which  the  renewal  of  the  Tea  Duties  was  being- 
carried  out.  Then,  turning  to  the  question  of  direct  versus 
indirect  taxation,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  Mr.  Lowe's 
principal  justification  for  casting  the  burden  of  providing  for 
the  deficit  on  the  shoulders  of  the  payers  of  Income  Tax  was 
that  the  direct  taxation  was  little  more  than  half  the  indirect, 
and  that  in  making  this  calculation  the  rates  had  been  wholly 
left  out  of  account,  though  they  are  direct  taxation  of  the 
heaviest  and  severest  kind.  With  an  earnest  plea  on  behalf 
of  the  contributors  under  Schedule  D  to  the  Income  Tax,  which 
the  financial  policy  of  the  last  few  years  has  proved  to  be  no 
mere  matter  of  rhetoric  or  of  party  tactics,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  closed  his  criticism  of  the  most  spiteful  financial 
measure  ever  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

One  of  the  principal  subjects  of  debate  in  the  prolonged  and 
busy  Session  of  1871  was  the  scheme  of  military  reform  devised 
by  the  Government — a  scheme  which  included  the  principle  of 
short  service,  the  formation  of  a  reserve  and  the  abolition  of  the 
Purchase  System.  To  the  propositions  of  the  Government  as 
regarded  the  two  former,  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  a  loyal  support, 
but  he  naturally  opposed  the  third  part  of  the  scheme,  the 
credit  of  which  it  should  be  remembered,  though  claimed  for 
Mr.  Gladstone,  is  really  due  to  Mr.  G.  0.  Trevelyan.  In  the 
debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  did  not 
speak  until  the  fifth  night — the  17th  of  March,  1871.  He  then 
put  the  question  of  abolishing  purchase  in  a  practical  shape, 
and  reminded  the  House  that  the  question  before  it  was  not 
whether  it  was  politic  or  expedient  to  promote  these  arrange- 
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merits,  but  whether  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  legislature 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  and  whether  there  was  not  a  probability 
that  the  Government  might  induce  the  House  to  pledge  itself 
to  a  vast  expenditure,  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  the  system 
for  the  abolition  of  which  such  great  sacrifices  had  been  made 
flourished  in  spite  of  Parliament  and  of  its  votes.     The  ex- 
penditure  proposed   was   eight    millions,   but    that    sum   was 
probably  not  more  than  one  half  of  what   the   abolition  of 
purchase   would    cost,    and    he   therefore   asked   whether   the 
country  could  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum,  and  whether,  supposing 
it  to  be  rich  enough,  there  was  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
nation  so  to  expend  it.     Everybody  remembers  the  fate  of  this 
Bill :  how  as  time  went  on  it  became  increasingly  obvious  that 
the  cost  of  the  change  would  be  almost  indefinitely  greater  than 
the  Government  anticipated,  how  the  majorities  in  favour  of 
the  Government  dwindled,  and  how,  the  constructional  part  of 
the  scheme  having  been  lopped  off,  the  truncated  and  imperfect 
measure  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.    There  its  further  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  perfectly  legitimate  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Opposition.     A  resolution  was  brought  forward  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  carried  by  a  large  majority,  to  the  effect,  that 
without  expressing  an}^  opinion  on  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  House  would  prefer  to  deal  with  them  as  a  whole 
and    not    piecemeal.      The    Radical    press    burst    into    fury ; 
language  was  used  with  regard  to  the  Lords  which  in  the  last 
century  would  have  insured  for  those  who  uttered  it  the  cart's 
tail  or  the  pillory,  and  some  things  were  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  which  can  only  be  spoken  of  with  sincere  regret. 
Suddenly   Mr.    Gladstone   cut   the   knot.      A   Royal    Warrant 
appeared,  doing  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  that  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  had  spent  the  best  part  of  the  Session  in  trying  to 
persuade  Parliament  to  do.  The  indignation  with  which  this 
piece  of  arbitrary  insolence  was  received  by  the  public  found 
some  expression  in  a  speech  by  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  of  July.  Sir  George  Grey  was  put  up  to 
ask  a  question,  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  with  sublime 
assurance  that  there  was  no  purchase  save  such  as  was 
permitted  by  the  Queen's  Regulations ;  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  condemned  the  Purchase  System ;  and  a  Royal 
Commission  having  affirmed  that  over-regulation  prices  could 
not  be  got  rid  of  save  by  its  abolition,  the  Government  had 
advised  her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Royal  Warrant  to  that  effect. 
Purchase  therefore  would  cease  to  exist  on  the  1st  of  November. 
With  astonishing  courage  Mr.  Gladstone,  amidst  the  derisive 
laughter  of  the  House,  went  on  to  say  that  "  the  Government 
had  no  other  object  in  view  than  simplicity,  dispatch  and  the 
observance  of  constitutional  usage."  This  extraordinary  speech 
brought  Mr.  Disraeli  to  his  feet  with  a  protest  against  the 
First  Minister  of  the  Crown  making  the  most  important 
communication  he  had  ever  heard  in  Parliament  in  answer  to 
a  question — he  would  not  say  a  prearranged  question.  He 
complained  of  this  as  treatment  disrespectful  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  went  on  to  remind  the  House  of  the  exact 
position  of  affairs.  The  Army  Regulation  Bill  had  been  carried 
by  "moderate  majorities" — majorities,  that  is  to  say,  of  less 
than  half  those  by  which  Government  measures  were  usually 
supported.  It  had  been  sent  to  the  other  House,  where  it  met 
with  an  amendment  which  stopped  the  way,  and  no  one  had 
presumed  to  doubt  that  the  House  of  Lords  had  acted  strictly 
within  its  right.     "We  are  now  told  by  the  right  honourable 
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gentleman  that  the  motion  in  the  other  House  is  to  be  set  at 
defiance,  and  he  says  that  the  decision  of  the  other  House  is  of 
no  importance,  as  he  can  effect  the  object  he  has  in  view  by 
other  means  than  by  constitutionally  appealing  to  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm,  for  he  can  advise  her  Majesty  to  exercise  her 
Prerogative.  This  is  a  very  high-handed  course — I  will  not 
now  say  illegal  course,  for  I  reserve  that  point  for  future 
consideration.  But  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask,  if  the  right  honour- 
able gentleman  can  deal  with  the  question  in  the  sj)eedy  and 
satisfactory  mode  he  has  announced  to-nigbt,  why  he  did  not 
do  so  at  once  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the  Bill  but  abolition  of 
purchase,  and  night  after  night  we  were  assured  by  the 
Minister  with  a  triumphant  air  that  the  reorganization  of  the 
army  could  be  secured  without  Parliamentary  interference. 
Then  Avhy  did  not  the  right  honourable  gentleman  take  the 
course  he  has  now  announced  at  once,  and  why  not  have 
saved  at  least  that  paralysis  of  Parliament  during  the  last  six 
months,  which  was  mainly  caused  by  appealing  to  the  House 
of  Commons  to  pass  the  Army  Regulation  Bill  ?  ....  Is  it  not 
the  fact  that  this  House  has  been  deprived  of  its  principal 
Constitutional  privilege  during  the  whole  of  this  Session,  and 
has  had  no  complete  opportunity  in  Committee  of  Supply  of 
controlling  the  expenditure  ?  Is  it  not  the  fact  that,  at  this 
moment,  questions  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  country,  only 
to  be  brought  forward  by  the  instrumentality  of  Supply,  cannot 
in  consequence  of  the  House  being  about  to  be  scattered,  be 
properly  considered?"  The  "Captain"  had  gone  down  with 
all  hands  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  during  this  unhappy  Session, 
and  Lord  Henry  Lennox  could  not  get  an  evening  for  his 
motion  on  the  subject  "in  consequence  of  the  whole  time  of  the 
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House  having  been  absorbed  by  this  Army  Bill,  which  we  are 
now  told  the  Minister  can  settle  in  his  secret  councils  and 
offices."  The  Washington  Treaty  too  had  been  negotiated,  and 
no  allusion  had  been  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  had  wished  to  bring  that  Treaty  before 
the  House  because  of  its  bearing  on  the  Colonies,  but  he  had 
been  unable  from  the  insistence  on  the  Abolition  of  Purchase. 
"I  say,"  went  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  "that  the  conduct  of  the 
( rovernment  in  thus  wasting  six  months  of  the  Session  has 
been  most  culpable — that  it  has  been  most  injurious  to  the 
influence,  character  and  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
He  pointed  to  the  way  in  which  all  domestic  legislation  had 
been  postponed,  and  how  the  Mines  Regulation  Bill  in  parti- 
cular had  been  thrown  aside  for  the  purposes  of  this  measure, 
which  after  all  had  proved  to  be  unnecessary.  "I  am  not 
here,"  he  said  in  concluding  his  speech — "I  am  not  here  to 
dispute  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  that  is  a  very 
delicate  subject,  and  I  very  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the 
Minister  who  attempts  to  cut  the  Gordian  knots  which  every 
now  and  then  have  to  be  encountered  in  dealing  with  popular 
assemblies  by  an  appeal  to  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown.  I 
hope  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  may  long  exist  and  be  long 
exercised  for  the  advantage  of  the  country,  for  the  maintenance 
of  our  liberties  and  the  general  welfare  and  interest  of  the 
community  at  large.  But  no  Minister  acts  in  a  wise  manner 
who,  on  finding  himself  baffled  in  passing  a  measure  which  he 
no  doubt  believes  of  importance,  but  which  it  is  impossible, 
after  all  that  has  occurred  in  this  House,  can  be  considered  free 
from  something  of  the  passion  of  politics,  comes  forward  and 
tells  the  House  that  he  will  defy  the  opinion  of  Parliament,  and 
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appeals  to  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  assist  him  in  the 
difficulties  which  he  himself  has  created." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  attacked  the 
Government  on  account  of  its  persistency  in  forcing  the  Ballot 
upon  an  unwilling  House  of  Commons.  The  measure  was  not 
included  in  the  original  programme  of  the  Government,  but 
was  taken  up  in  obedience  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  fondness  for 
doing  startling  and  surprising  things.  No  sooner  had  the 
measure  been  brought  in  than  its  passing  was  made  a  matter 
of  vital  consequence.  The  House  was  to  sit  until  it  was  passed, 
or  to  be  called  together  for  an  autumn  Session  for  the  purpose 
of  passing  it.  Said  the  Dally  Telegraph — at  that  time  the 
official  exponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  policy — "the  Government 
insist  upon  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Bill.  They  have  made 
up  their  minds  to  sit  until  November  rather  than  permit  a 
small  and  noisy  band  to  talk  the  measure  to  death.  Nor  after  all 
does  the  country  (for  which  word  we  may  more  correctly  read 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration)  demand  a  superhuman  act 
of  self-sacrifice,  when  it  sets  the  passing  of  the  Ballot  Bill 
above  the  felicities  of  the  12th "  (of  August).  The  House, 
however,  felt  somewhat  strongly  on  the  matter,  and  by  no 
means  relished  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made  to  feel  its 
complete  subserviency  to  the  will  of  the  Liberal  leader.  On 
the  very  evening  when  this  subject  of  the  Eoyal  Warrant 
was  discussed,  there  was  a  most  tempestuous  scene  when  the 
Committee  on  the  Ballot  came  on.  Mr.  Forster,  whose  usually 
calm  judgment  seemed  to  have  forsaken  him,  remarked  that 
it  was  necessary  to  pass  this  Bill  in  the  Commons  in  order  to 
throw  the  odium  of  rejecting  it  upon  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  which  Mr.  Liddell  not  unnaturally  retorted,  that  perhaps 
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the  Government  thought  it  saw  another  opportunity  for  the 

exercise  of  the   prerogative,  and   for   discrediting   the  Upper 

House.     Sir  John  Pakington  Lad  previously  complained  of  the 

waste   of  time  over   the   measure,  but  Mr.  Liddell's   sarcasm 

brought  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  feet,  and  drew  from  him  a  denial 

that  the  Government    intended   to   appeal   to   prerogative   in 

the  matter,  a  vehement  accusation  against  the  Opposition  of 

wasting  time,   and  an  assurance — for  which  he  had  not   the 

shadow  of  a  justification — that  "  the  Bill  was  regarded  by  the 

constituencies  at  large  as  a  most  important  measure."     That 

being  so,  of  course  in  his  view  the  only  thing  for  the  Opposition 

to  do  was  to  abnegate  its  function  of  criticism  and  to  follow 

the  example  of  the  supporters  of  the  Government,  Avho  had 

obeyed  orders,  and  who  had  all  through  the  evening  given  a 

silent  vote   in  accordance  with  the   directions  of  the  Liberal 

whips.     Naturally  enough  Mr.  Disraeli   replied   in   somewhat 

forcible  terms.     He  asserted  that  "anything  more  disgraceful 

to   the   House   of    Commons   had   never   happened,"    and   he 

protested    against    Mr.   Forster's   unconstitutional   manner   of 

dealing  with   this   question   in   casting   upon   the   Lords   the 

imputation  that   they  would   assuredly  reject   the   Bill.     Mr. 

Forster  "  explained,"  whereupon  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 

in  words  which  were  held  to   be  unparliamentary,  but  which 

were   none   the   less  justifiable,   accused   the   Government   of 

entering  into  "an   avowed   and   shameful   conspiracy  against 

the  undoubted  privileges  of  the  other  House  of  Parliament." 

As  a  matter  of  course  a  member  of  the  Government — in  this 

case  Sir  W.  Vernon  Harcourt — was  found  to  tell  Mr.  Disraeli 

that  he  ought  to  move  a  formal  vote  of  censure,  but  with  that 

the  incident  came  to  an  end. 
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When  the  Bill  came  on  for  its  third  reading  on  the  8th  of 
August,  Mr.  Disraeli  returned  to  the  charge  in  an  exhaustive 
speech,  in  which  he  reviewed  its  history  throughout  the  Session, 
and   criticised   its  dangerously  obstructive   character.     It  had, 
he   reminded  the  House,  helped  to  close   the   Committee  of 
Supply  to  the  House  throughout  the  whole   Session,  and   it 
had  prevented  sanitary  measures  of  the   highest   importance 
from  beino-  brought  forward.     Allegations  had  been  made  that 
everything  must  stand  still  until  this  Bill  was  passed  because 
of  the  public   anxiety  for  it,  but  he  found   that  at  the   last 
general  election  the  number  of  members  who  had  referred  to 
the  subject  in  their  addresses  or  speeches  or  who  had  previously 
voted  for  the  principle  of  the  Ballot  did  not  exceed  151,  or 
hardly  one  fifth  of  the  House  of  Commons.     The  Ballot  was 
no  doubt  in  one  sense  an  old  question.     It  had  been  talked 
about  for  thirty-five  or  forty  years,  "but  it  had  been  a  mere 
abstract  and  general  question,  a  discussion  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  open  and  secret  voting,  a  question  discussed  like  a 
schoolboy's   theme — ut   decla/matio  fiat.     This   was   the   first 
time  the   question    had    ever   been   considered    in   a  practical 
manner,  and  how  immature  opinion  was  in  that  respect  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Government  had  changed  their 
mind  in  regard  to  the  whole  scope  of  the  Bill  since  last  year, 
and  that  on  both  sides  of  the  House  an  immense  number  of 
amendments  had  been  put  forth."     He  had  hoped  that  under 
the  circumstances  the  House  would  have  had  a  well  criticised 
and  well  matured  measure,  but  instead  of  that  the  Leader  of 
the  House  called  a  meeting  of  his  party  and  imposed  upon 
them  a  regimen  of  silence.     "  Honourable  gentlemen  opposite 
were  not  incited  to  make  speeches  in  favour  of  their  Leader, 
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but  on  the  contrary  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seems  to 
have  adopted  as  the  foundation  of  the  discipline  of  his  party 
the  principle  of  Pythagoras,  that  the  basis  of  success  is  silence.* 
....  I  thought  at  the  time  that  the  prototype  adopted 
by  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  nut  a  happy  one, 
because  as  far  as  we  can  have  accurate  information  of  what 
occurred  at  so  remote  a  period  as  that  in  which  Pythagoras 
lived,  it  is  understood  that  he  was  not  a  disciple  of  the  Ballot. 
I  believe  the  most  learned,  commentators  011  his  career  are 
of  opinion  that  he  would  not  have  supported  this  Bill — at 
least  if  his  great  apophthegm  be  rightly  interpreted  '  Beware  of 
Beans.' '  Defending  the  Opposition  from  the  charge  of  fac- 
tiousness, he  showed  that  many  parts  of  the  Bill  which  had 
been  attacked  had  completely  broken  down,  and  that  Mr. 
Forster  had  in  consequence  been  compelled  to  recast  them,  and 
to  adopt  several  of  the  amendments  which  were  moved  on  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  House.  During  the  last  fortnight 
of  their  labours,  the  mysterious  silence  on  the  Liberal  benches 
had  been  suddenly  broken.  "  Honourable  members  will  recol- 
lect a  little  story  in  '  Munchausen's  Travels.'  Amid  much 
talking  there  is  silence  under  a  frost,  for  the  accents  were 
frozen ;  the  frost  subsides,  and  it  is  astonishing  what  enter- 
taining sounds  are  suddenly  heard.  So  it  was  in  Committee, 
when  the   Pythagorean  system   was   no    longer   persisted  in." 

*  Referring  of  course  to  the  celebrated  scene  of  the  6th  of  July,  when  in  com- 
mittee ou  this  Bill,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Newdegate  rose  to  address  the  House  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  members  walked  out,  leaving  only  two  or  three  Ministers.  The 
debate  was  carried  on  entirely  by  members  of  the  Conservative  party,  but  when 
the  division  was  taken,  Liberal  members  came  from  the  smoking-room,  the 
library,  and  other  places  to  the  number  of  154 — enough  to  defeat  the  Conserva- 
tive amendment. 

VOL.    IX.  K   B 
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In  conclusion  Mr.  Disraeli  protested  against  the  Ballot  as  a 
retrograde  measure.  "  We  have  been  now  for  nearly  fifty  years 
trying  to  get  politics  out  of  holes  and  corners.  We  began 
by  getting  them  out  of  Old  Sarum  and  Gatton.  There  was 
real  '  secret  voting.'  I  acknowledge  that  thirty-five  or  forty 
years  ago  there  was  a  plausible  case  to  be  made  out  for  the 
Ballot,  and  I  think  the  case  might  be  strong  if  the  principle 
be  just  that  the  franchise  is  a  trust — a  principle  in  politics 
which  has  unfortunately  been  accepted  by  this  House  for  a 
long  time,  but  against  which  I  have  always  protested.  .  .  .  But, 
Sir  ...  it  is  acknowledged  now  that  the  franchise  is  not  a 
trust  but  that  it  is  a  political  privilege,  and  like  all  political 
privileges  it  must  be  exercised  for  the  common  good,  and 
cannot  be  exercised  for  the  common  goud  unless  it  is  exercised 
publicly.  Without  publicity  there  can  be  no  public  spirit, 
and  without  public  spirit  every  nation  must  decay." 

The  Session  came  to  an  end  on  the  21st  of  August,  when 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  Commission,  with  a  speech  which 
was  a  melancholy  confession  of  failure.  "  I  observe  with 
concern,"  her  Majesty  was  made  to  say,  "  that  you  have  not 
been  able  to  bring  to  a  definite  issue  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  subjects  which  were  recommended  to  you  in  the  Speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Session."  Outside  the 
House  of  Lords  the  comments  were  a  little  less  euphuistic. 
The  Times  declared  roundly  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
failed  both  in  legislation  and  in  its  function  of  supervising 
administrative  business,  the  consequence  being  that  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  in  Parliamentary  government  had  been 
seriously  impaired.  According  to  other  authorities  the  Session 
had  been  the  dreariest,  weariest,  most  unsatisfactory  and  most 
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oarren  since  1832.  while  on  all  hands  the  extremely  democratic 
tendencies  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  government  were  both  criticised 
and  lamented.  His  half  expressed  belief  that  the  Reform  Act 
of  1867  was  not  a  final  one,  and  that  further  concessions  might 
become  necessary,  his  pliability  on  the  question  of  allowing 
political  meetings  in  the  public  parks,  and  his  tone  with  regard 
to  the  Church  of  England,  were  all  regarded  as  dangerous  signs 
alike  for  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  for  the  country 
at  large. 

The  autumn  of  1871  was  unusually  fertile  in'  political  utter- 
ances, but  to  their  number  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  con- 
tributed only  one — perhaps  one  of  the  mildest  he  ever  made, 
but  one  which  was  in  the  absence  of  a  more  exciting  topic 
made  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  exceedingly  foolish  con- 
troversy. It  has  already  been  seen  in  these  pages  in  what 
terms  he  spoke  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  use  of  the  Royal  prerogative 
for  getting  his  own  way  in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  pur- 
chase. For  reasons  of  their  own,  certain  critics  of  the  baser  sort 
chose  to  represent  Lord  Beaconsfield's  attitude  on  this  question 
as  one  of  disloyalty  and  disaffection.  Whether  absurd  charges 
of  this  kind  troubled  him  or  not  is  a  question  which  is  not 
of  much  consequence.  When  presiding  over  the  dinner  of  the 
Hughenden  Horticultural  Society,  however,  Lord  Beaconsfield 
took  occasion  to  deliver  a  somewhat  warm  eulogium  of  the 
Sovereign,  whose  broken  health  at  that  time  caused  a  good  deal 
of  uneasiness.  "The  health  of  the  Queen,"  said  he,  "has  for 
several  years  been  a  subject  of  anxiety  to  those  about  her,  but 
it  is  only  this  year  that  the  country  generally  has  become 
acquainted  with  the  gravity  of  her  condition.  I  believe  I  may 
say  that  there  is  some  improvement  in  her  Majesty's  health, 
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but  I  fear  it  •will  be  a  lorn?  time  before  it  will  recover  the 
average  condition,  and  I  do  not  think  we  can  conceal  from 
ourselves  that  a  still  longer  time  must  elapse  before  her 
Majesty  will  be  able  to  resume  the  performance  of  those 
public  and  active  duties  which  it  was  once  her  pride  and 
pleasure  to  fulfil — I  say  her  pleasure  to  fulfil  because  they 
brought  her  into  constant  and  immediate  contact  with  her 
people.  The  fact  is,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
her  Majesty  is  physically  and  morally  incapacitated  from  per- 
forming those  duties,  but  it  is  some  consolation  to  her  Majesty's 
advisers  to  know  that  with  regard  to  those  much  higher  duties 
which  her  Majesty  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  still  performs 
them  with  a  punctuality  and  a  precision  which  have  certainly 
never  been  surpassed,  and  rarely  equalled  by  any  monarch  of 
these  realms.  .  .  There  is  not  a  dispatch  received  from  abroad 
or  sent  from  this  country  abroad  which  is  not  submitted  to 
the  Queen.  The  whole  of  the  internal  administration  of  this 
country  greatly  depends  upon  the  sign  manual,  and  of  our 
present  Sovereign  it  may  be  said  that  her  signature  has  never 
been  placed  to  any  public  document  of  which  she  did  not  know 
the  purpose,  and  of  which  she  did  not  approve.  Those  Cabinet 
Councils  of  which  you  all  hear,  and  which  are  necessarily  the 
scene  of  anxious  and  important  deliberations,  are  reported  and 
communicated  on  their  termination  by  the  Minister  to  the 
Sovereign,  and  they  often  call  from  her  critical  remarks 
requiring  considerable  attention,  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
this,  that  no  person  likely  to  administer  the  affairs  of  this 
country  would  treat  the  suggestions  of  her  Majesty  with  in- 
difference, for  at  this  moment  there  is  probably  no  person 
living    who    has    such    complete    control    over    the    political 
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condition  of  England  as  the  Sovereign  herself."  After  point- 
ing out  that  the  era  of  great  statesmen  seemed  to  have  gone 
by,  and  that  the  Queen  herself  had  profited  in  the  past  by 
the  services  of  such  ministers  as  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Derby, 
and  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Disraeli  spoke  of  the  Queen's  un- 
deviating  respect  for  the  Constitution.  "  All  who  have  served 
her  will  admit  that  when  her  Ministers  have  been  selected  by 
her  in  deference  to  what  she  believes  to  be  the  higher  interests 
of  the  State  and  the  opinion  of  the  country,  she  gives  to 
them  a  complete  confidence  and  an  undeviating  support.  But 
although  there  never  was  a  Sovereign  who  would  less  arrogate 
to  herself  any  power  or  prerogative  which  the  Constitution  does 
not  authorize,  so  I  will  say  there  was  never  one  more  wisely 
jealous  of  the  prerogatives  and  privileges  which  the  Constitu- 
tion has  allotted  to  her,  because  she  believes  that  they  are  for 
the  welfare  of  her  people." 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  speech,  and  it  will 
probably  be  thought  by  those  who  now  read  it  that  it  is  all 
that  such  a  speech  should  be — felicitous  in  diction,  loyal  and 
gentlemanlike  in  tone,  and  accurate  with  regard  to  all  questions 
of  fact.  It  will,  however,  be  noticed  that  he  said  that  her 
Majest}^  was  "  physically  and  morally  incapacitated."  The 
reporters  who  took  down  his  speech  doubted  whether  they  had 
heard  aright,  and  asked  him  afterwards  whether  he  had  used 
the  words.  Mr.  Disraeli's  reply  was  that  he  did  not  think  he 
had,  but  that  if  he  had  said  "  morally  "  the  word  should  be 
expunged.  He  had  certainly  never  intended  to  say  anything 
of  the  kind.  All  the  reporters  but  two — the  representatives 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  of  the  Standard  (!) — promised 
compliance  with  this  request.     They  printed  the  speech  of  the 
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Tory  leader  as  they  believed  him  to  have  spoken  it,  and  a 
prodigious  pother  was  forthwith  raised.  Mr.  Disraeli  was 
charged  by  one  of  his  critics  with  having  made  an  accusation 
against  the  Queen  "both  pointed  and  precise,"  and  with 
having  followed  in  the  lead  of  certain  rather  notorious  persons 
who  in  the  days  of  Liberal  ascendancy  struggled  to  keep  them- 
selves before  the  public  by  dint  of  unscrupulous  attacks  upon 
the  Queen  and  by  repeated  hints  at  the  advisability  of  abdica- 
tion. The  object  of  all  this  was  of  course  to  discredit  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  in  so  doing  to  exalt  the  Premier,  whose 
reputation  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  show  signs  of  wear. 

Ministers  lived  during  the  autumn  in  a  continuous  round  of 
apologies  and  explanations,  and  when  Parliament  re-assembled 
on  the  6th  of  February,  they  were  tolerably  discredited  in  the 
eyes  of  all  impartial  men.  The  Queen's  Speech,  after  reference 
to  the  recovery  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  from  illness,  the  thanks- 
giving in  St.  Paul's,  the  murder  of  Bishop  Patteson,  the 
meeting  of  the  arbitrators  on  the  Alabama  Claims,  the  reference 
of  the  San  Juan  question  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Commission  at  Washington,  offered  a  somewhat 
meagre  programme  of  legislative  work.  Public  Education  in 
Scotland,  the  Regulation  of  Mines,  Licensing,  the  Ballot  and 
a  Bill  to  carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission, with  some  unspecified  measures  relating  to  Ireland, 
were  all  that  the  Government  proposed  to  deal  with.  Not 
unnaturally  Mr.  Disraeli  availed  himself  of  the  debate  on  the 
address  to  criticise  the  Government  with  his  wonted  vivacity. 
It  was,  he  said  in  effect,  a  considerable  time  since  the  House 
had  separated,  yet  the  period  had  seemed  short.  He  attributed 
this  fact  to  the  new  system  adopted  by  Ministers  of  vindicating 
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their  characters  and  their  policy  during  the  recess.  "We  really 
have  had  no  time  to  forget  anything.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
may  be  said  during  the  last  six  months  to  have  lived  in  a 
blaze  of  apology."  Preaching  what  he  practised,  he  argued 
that  the  House  and  the  House  only  is  the  proper  place  for 
such  explanations.  "Besides,"  he  went  on,  "the  notices  of 
motion  plentifully  given  this  evening  will  afford  her  Majesty's 
Government  ample  opportunities  of  defending  their  conduct 
past  or  present.  If  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
prove  to  the  country  that  our  Naval  administration  is  suc'i  as 
befits  a  great  Naval  power,  they  will  soon  have  an  occasion  of 
doing  so;  and  if  they  are  desirous  of  showing  that  one  of  the 
transcendental  privileges  of  a  strong  Government  is  to  evade 
Acts  of  Parliament  which  they  have  themselves  passed,  I 
believe,  from  what  caught  my  ear  this  evening,  that  that 
opportunity  will  also  soon  be  furnished  them."  This  was  a 
reference  to  two  very  flagrant  appointments  made  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  strengthening 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council — an  Act  passed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government — it  was  distinctly  laid  down 
that  the  only  person  eligible  for  appointment  to  that  Committee 
should  be  Chancellors,  ex-Chancellors  and  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts.  The  provision  was  explained  by  Sir  Robert 
Collier  as  expressly  designed  to  prevent  those  appointments 
from  being  made  a  shelf  for  incompetent  or  unpopular  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown.  Those  epithets  were  at  that  time  very 
freely  applied  to  Sir  Robert  himself,  and  it  was  consequently 
not  surprising  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  been  very 
willing  to  promote  him  to  the  Bench.  But  the  country  was 
certainly   hardly  prepared  to  find  the  immaculate  chief  of  a 
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Liberal  Government   making  a  Law  Officer  of  the  Crown  a 
Judge  for  a  day  in  order  that  he  might  be  pitchforked   into 
the  Judicial  Committee.     Nor  did  people  regard  with  any  very 
great  gratification  a  deliberate  evasion  of  an  Act  of  Parliament 
by  which  a  piece  of  patronage — the  Rectory  of  Ewelme — had 
been  diverted  from  tbe  University  of  Oxford  and  given  to  a 
Cambridge  man  in  defiance  of  a  special  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament   by  which  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Divinity  had 
been   disendowed.     Both    matters    were    speedily    made    the 
subjects   of  debate  in  both   Houses   of  Parliament.      In  the 
Lords  the  debate  on  Sir  Robert   Collier's  appointment  was  a 
sufficiently  curious  one.     The  Government  had  no  case,  and 
its  members  accordingly  vilified   their  critics.     The  Duke    of 
Argyll  in  particular  suffered  himself  to  be  betrayed  into  abuse 
of  Sir  Alexander  Cockburn,    for   which    he    had  to    apologise 
in  a  somewhat  humiliating  fashion.     Lord  Hatherley  made  a 
whining  defence,  in  which  he  relied   chiefly  on  his  personally 
immaculate  character — to  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  appealed 
with  quite  sufficient  frequency — and  saved   himself  by  his  own 
vote,  the  direct  vote   of  censure  being  lost  by  a  majority  of 
one.     In  the  Commons  the  feeling  was  equally  strong,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  the  indisposition  of  the  House  to  change  the 
Government  at  so  critical  a  time,  the  majority  of  27  by  which 
it  was  saved  would  hardly  have  been  gained.     The  same  result 
followed  in  the  case  of  the  Ewelme  Rectory  Scandal.     It  was 
felt  that  the  question  was  not  one  upon  which  the  Government 
could  well  be  turned  out,  and  the  Houses  consequently  contented 
themselves  with  allowing  Mr.  Gladstone   to   hear  a  little  more 
plain  truth  than  his  flatterers  in  the  Press  and  in  Parliament 
had  accustomed  him  to. 
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The  Administration  was  in  fact  in  a  perilous  condition,  and 
the  system  of  personal  Government  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  a  devotee  was  far  from  giving  nnmingled  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  Its  mismanagement  of  the  Geneva  arbitration 
excited  universal  dissatisfaction.  The  English  case  had  been 
prepared,  and  that  of  America  had  been  forwarded  to  this 
country  before  the  end  of  1871.  The  preposterous  "indirect 
claims  "  were  known  to  the  whole  world,  with  the  solitary  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who,  as  he  afterwards  admitted,  had 
not  thought  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  read  the  American  case. 
Mr.  Disraeli  of  course  mentioned  the  subject  in  the  debate 
on  the  Address,  reverting  to  the  Convention  made  by  Lord 
Stanley  with  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson,  and  pointing  out  that 
that  Treaty  was  rejected  on  the  ground  that  it  explicitly  ex- 
cluded those  indirect  and  constructive  claims  which  were  at 
that  time  causing  so  much  uneasiness.  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Lord  Granville  were,  he  argued,  distinctly  responsible  for  the 
Washington  Treaty,  which,  drawn  up  in  "less  exact  language" 
than  that  usually  employed  in  diplomacy,  afforded  a  pretext 
for  the  indirect  claims.  As  the  treaty  was  legally  complete 
when  it  was  signed,  he  and  his  friends  had  not  challenged  it 
in  Parliament,  though  they  strongly  objected  to  several  of  its 
points,  especially  to  those  claims  which  it  was  easy  to  foresee 
might  be  made,  "  preposterous  and  wild  "  though  they  might 
be.  He  inquired  when  the  American  case  had  been  received 
by  the  Government,  and  when  the  "friendly  communication" 
mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech  had  been  made  to  the 
American  Government.  The  case  had  notoriously  been  in 
the  hands  of  private  persons  for  at  least  a  month,  but  Mr. 
Gladstone    in    his    reply    deliberately   stated  that    it  had   not 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  Cabinet  for  more  than  a  week  or 
two,  and  it  was  therefore  only  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  that  the  "  friendly  communication  "  in 
question  had  been  made.  The  extraordinary  prevarication 
of  the  Government  on  the  subject — the  explanations  whicli 
explained  nothing,  and  the  wave  admissions  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  answer  to  his  critics,  will  probably  be  fresh  in  the  mind  of 
every  student  of  politics. 

The  important  event  of  this  Session  was,  however,  less  what 
was  done  in  Parliament  than  out  of  it.  When  the  Easter  recess 
set  members  free,  the  Conservative  leaders  paid  a  visit  to 
Manchester,  where  Mr.  Disraeli  became  the  guest  of  the  late  Mr. 
W.  Romaine  Callender,  afterwards  member  for  that  City.  He 
arrived  there  on  Easter  Monday  (the  1st  of  April,  1872),  and 
from  the  moment  of  his  alighting  from  the  train  until  his  final 
departure,  he  must  have  been  convinced  of  the  reality  of  that 
Conservative  reaction  at  which  the  Liberals  were  scoffing.  The 
crowd — a  holiday  crowd  of  remarkably  good  temper — thronged 
the  station  and  its  approaches,  and  when  Mr.  Cal lender's  carriage 
drove  up,  the  horses  were  at  once  taken  out.  A  thousand 
willing  hands  attached  themselves  to  the  ropes,  and  when  the 
train  came  in  the  cheering  and  shouts  of  welcome  were  deafen- 
ing. Lady  Beaconsfield  and  Mr.  Disraeli  at  once  took  their 
seats  with  their  host,  but  it  was  some  little  time  before  the 
crowd  would  allow  their  guest  to  leave  the  station.  When  he 
passed  out  at  last,  it  was  only  to  find  fresh  crowds  ready  to  cheer 
the  Tory  chief,  whose  emotion  betrayed  him  out  of  his  usual 
impassivity.  He  had  recovered  his  calmness,  however,  by  the 
following  afternoon,  when  he  attended  a  "  demonstration  "  at  the 
Pomona    Palace,    which,    in    spite    of   wretched    weather,    was 
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attended  by  the  representatives  of  about  two  hundred  Conser- 
vative and  Constitutional  associations  from  all  parts  of  Lan- 
cashire. Deputations  from  each  of  these  associations  presented 
addresses,  and  some  idea  of  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  "Palace"  was  crowded. 
What  that  implies  may  be  estimated  when  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  building  is  the  largest  under  one  roof  in  England.  The 
floor  area  is  45,800  square  feet,  and  28,000  people  can  com- 
fortably find  standing  room  upon  it.  Altogether  it  was  believed 
that  in  the  "  Palace "  aud  grounds  there  were  not  less  than 
35,000  persons,  besides  enormous  crowds  in  the  streets. 

The  event  of  the  week  was,  however,  the  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  Wednesday  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall.  The 
audience  was  enthusiastic  in  no  common  degree,  and  the  address 
was  worthy  of  the  occasion.  How  it  was  appreciated  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact  that  although  it  lasted  for  three  hours  and 
a  half,  and  although  the  audience  numbered  between  6000  and 
7000  persons,  most  of  whom  had  to  stand,  scarcely  one  person 
left  the  Hall  until  the  proceedings  were  over.  At  that  time  Sir 
Charles  Dilke  was  beginning  the  attacks  on  royalty  by  which 
he  has  made  himself  somewhat  notorious.  It  was  therefore 
natural  that  a  Constitutional  statesman  should  begin  by  vindi- 
cating the  principle  of  monarchy,  the  comparative  economy  of 
the  monarchical  system  and  the  advantage  to  the  nation  of 
having  at  the  head  of  affairs  a  Sovereign  of  such  wide  and 
varied  experience  as  the  Queen.  The  House  of  Lords  was  next 
vindicated  on  the  ground  of  its  independence,  which  is  founded 
on  visible  responsible  and  territorial  property.  Having  referred 
to  life  peers  as  being  less  fitted  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
second  chamber  than  an  hereditary  nobility,  he  went  on  to  speak 
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of  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  Grey's  Reform  Act  was,  lie 
pointed  out,  a  statesmanlike  measure,  but  it  had  the  great 
defect  of  disfranchising  the  working  classes.  The  effect  had 
been,  first,  the  growth  of  Chartism,  and  next,  that  electoral 
uneasiness  which  had  existed  in  this  country  more  or  less  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  The  Liberal  party  had  not  dealt  fairly  with 
the  question.  In  their  adversity  the}7,  had  held  out  hopes  to  the 
working  classes,  but  when  they  had  a  strong  Government  they 
laughed  their  vows  to  scorn.  What,  however,  he  asked,  had 
been  the  result  of  Lord  Derby's  Reform  Bill.  "In  1848  there 
was  a  French  revolution  and  a  Republic  was  established.  No 
one  can  have  forgotten  what  the  effect  was  in  this  country.  I 
remember  the  da}-  when  not  a  woman  could  leave  her  house  in 
London,  and  when  cannon  were  planted  on  Westminster  Bridge. 
A  year  ago  there  was  another  revolution  in  France,  and  a 
Republic  was  established  of  the  most  menacing  character. 
What  happened  in  this  country  ?  You  could  not  get  half  a 
dozen  men  to  stand  in  the  street  and  grumble.  And  why  ? 
because  the  people  had  got  what  they  wanted.  They  were 
content  and  they  were  grateful."  Turning  then  to  the  connexion 
of  Church  and  State,  he  refused  to  admit  that  the  existence 
of  Nonconformity  proves  the  Church  to  be  a  failure.  On  the 
contrary,  to  have  secured  a  national  profession  of  faith,  with  the 
unlimited  enjoyment  of  private  judgment  in  matters  spiritual, 
is  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem,  and  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  civilization.  He  would  not  admit  either  that  the 
existence  of  parties  in  the  Church  was  any  proof  of  its  failure. 
He  doubted  much  whether  religious  liberty  would  be  promoted 
by  the  separation  of  the  Church  from  the  State,  and  he  rivetted 
his  audience  by  what  he  said  on  religious  education — a  question 
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always  of  the  deepest  interest  in  Lancashire.  He  had,  he  said, 
"  a  great  respect  for  the  Nonconformist  body  ;  I  acknowledge 
their  services  to  the  country,  and  though  I  believe  that  the 
political  reasons  which  mainly  called  them  into  existence  have 
entirely  ceased,  it  is  impossible  not  to  treat  with  consideration  a 
body  which  has  been  eminent  for  its  conscience,  its  learning  and 
its  patriotism  ;  but  I  must  express  my  mortification,  that  from 
a  feeling  of  envy  or  of  pique  the  Nonconformist  body,  rather 
than  assist  the  Church  in  her  great  enterprise,  should  have 
absolutely  become  the  partizans  of  a  merely  secular  education. 
I  believe  myself  that  without  the  recognition  of  a  superintend- 
ing Providence  in  the  affairs  of  this  world,  all  national  education 
vvill  be  disastrous,  and  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  impossible  to 
stop  at  that  mere  recognition.  Religion  is  demanded  by  the 
nation  generally  and  by  the  instincts  of  human  nature." 

He  congratulated  the  working  classes  of  the  country  on 
their  improved  condition,  and  then  turned  to  contemporary 
politics.  He  inquired  how  it  was  that  at  a  period  of  immense 
prosperity,  with  a  people  contented  and  naturally  loyal,  we 
found  the  most  extravagant  doctrines  professed  and  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  most  valuable  institutions 
impugned,  and  that  too  by  persons  of  some  authority.  He 
accounted  for  this  startling  inconsistency  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  Mr.  Gladstone's  administration  had  been  formed. 
For  the  first  time  within  his  knowledge  a  British  Government 
had  been  formed  avowedly  on  the  principle  of  violence.  The 
policy  of  the  Ministry  when  they  came  into  office  was,  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  to  despoil  churches  and  to  plunder  landlords  ; 
and  not  satisfied  witli  the  spoliation  and  anarchy  of  Ireland, 
they  began  to  attack  every  institution  and  every  interest,  every 
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class  and  every  calling,  in  the  country.  He  recalled  what  they 
had  done  with  the  army ;  how  the  old  and  constitutional 
jealousy  towards  a  powerful  standing  array  had  been  cast 
aside ;  how  the  local  connexions  of  the  militia  had  been 
dissolved  ;  and  all  this  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Nor  were  matters  otherwise  with  the  navy.  "  It  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  that  in  the  House  of  Commons  I  heard 
the  Naval  Statement  made  by  a  new  First  Lord,  and  it 
consisted  only  in  rescinding  all  the  revolutionary  changes  of 
his  predecessor,  everyone  of  which  during  the  last  two  years  has 
been  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  country 
by  that  constitutional  and  necessary  body  the  Opposition." 

Speakiug  of  foreign  politics  Mr.  Disraeli  repeated  what  he 
has  said  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cobden  more  than  once — that 
if  Lord  Derby  had  remained  in  office  the  Crimean  war  would 
have  been  averted — and  then  recalled  to  the  attention  of  his 
hearers  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Administration  had  deliber- 
ately thrown  away  the  entire  fruits  of  that  struggle.  Having 
first  threatened  war  they  threw  over  their  plenipotentiary  and 
agreed  to  arrangements  by  which  the  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1S5G  should  be  sanctioned  by  England,  and  in  the  form  of  a 
Congress  he  showed  them  guaranteeing  their  own  humiliation 
"  What  will  be  the  consequences  of  this  extraordinary  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  it  is  difficult  to  foresee. 
Already  we  hear  that  Sebastopol  is  to  be  refortified,  nor  can 
any  man  doubt  that  the  entire  command  of  the  Black  Sea  will 
soon  be  in  the  hands  of  Russia.  The  time  may  not  be  distant 
when  we  hear  of  the  Russian  power  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
what  effect  that  may  have  upon  the  dominions  of  England  and 
upon  those  possessions  on  the  productions  of  which  you  every  yeai 
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more  and  more  depend,  are  questions  which  it  will  be  well  for 
you  on  proper  occasions  to  meditate." 

One  portion  of  this  Speech  calls  for  somewhat  special  notice, 
partly  because  of  its  bearing  on  what  had  happened  previously, 
and  partly  on  account  of  the  criticism  to  which  it  was  at  once 
subjected.  A  few  months  before  some  of  those  busy  bodies 
who  get  up  societies  for  social  and  philanthropic  objects,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  appointments  as  secretaries  with  snug 
salaries,  and  large  allowances  for  expenses,  had  promoted  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  a  "new  social  departure."  To  this 
movement  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  adhesion  of  sundry 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  well  known  philanthropy.  Amongst 
others  who  were  waited  upon  and  asked  to  join  in  the  move- 
ment was  Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  listened  to  what  was  said  and 
who  found  as  the  reward  of  his  civility  that  he  was  represented 
as  an  advocate  of  schemes  of  these  projectors.  The  usual  result 
followed.  He  was  attacked  in  the  journals  of  the  Liberal  party 
an  an  advocate  of  Socialism,  of  Communism  and  of  a  host  of 
other  terrible  things  all  grossly  outraging  the  immutable  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy.  As  usual  he  disdained  to  answer 
his  assailants,  but  when  he  came  to  make  his  speech  at  Man- 
chester, he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  formulating 
his  position.  After  speaking  of  the  case  of  the  Agricultural 
Labourer,  whose  claims  had  at  that  time  been  brought  to  the 
front  in  a  somewhat  surprising  manner,  and  after  saying  that 
when  every  class  in  the  country  were  combining  to  defend  their 
interests  against  encroachment,  he  could  not  see  why  the  class 
which  lived  by  the  land  should  not  follow  the  example  of  their 
brethren  in  the  towns,  he  went  on  to  deprecate  agitation,  chiefly 
on  the  ground  that  the  condition  of  the  working  class  generally 
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was  infinitely  better  than  when  he  first  entered  political  life. 
"  The  new  friends  of  the  agricultural  labourer,"  said  he,  "  call 
him  Hodge  and  describe  him  as  infirm  in  body  and  stolid  in 
mind.  I  have  some  knowledge  of  the  agricultural  population 
of  the  country :  all  I  know  are  a  stalwart  race  with  rosy 
children.  I  must  say,  I  do  entirely  protest  against  gentlemen 
of  the  press  or  gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whether 
the  commissioners  of  journals  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
or  even  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  go  in"'  down  and  dining  with  the 
agricultural  labourer  when  he  has  a  family  of  seven  children 
and  only  one  red  herring  for  their  repast.  .  .  .  Gentlemen," 
he  went  on,  "  we  know  in  life  there  are  always  clever  fellows  who 
do  nothing,  but  have  the  art  of  what  they  call  '  selling  '  persons 
in  the  walks  with  which  they  are  not  very  well  acquainted, 
and  you  may  depend  on  it  the  broad-shouldered  man  in  vel- 
veteens who  gives  these  descriptions  of  dinners  of  families  of 
seven  children  upon  a  single  red  herring,  with  tea  made  for 
a  whole  family  with  a  single  teaspoonful  of  that  herb  with 
which  you  are  all  well  acquainted  in  Manchester — you  may 
rely  upon  it  that  these  are  deceptions  which  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people." 

Having  thus  protested  against  the  false  sentimentality  with 
which  the  case  of  the  Agricultural  Labourer  has  been  invested, 
Lord  Beaconsfield  went  on  to  say  what  he  considered  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  Government  with  regard  to  the  nation  at  large. 
"  In  my  mind,"  said  he,  "  the  great  social  question  which 
should  engage  the  attention  of  statesmen  is  the  health  of  the 
people.  This  is  a  question  which  really  confuses  almost  every 
object  which  we  wish  or  desire.     Properly  couducted  it  refers 
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to  human  habitations,  to  purity  of  water,  to  purity  of  air,  it 
refers  to  the  adulteration  and  the  non-adulteration  of  food,  it 
refers  to  all  those  subjects  which  if  properly  treated  may 
advance  the  comfort  and  the  happiness  of  man.  ...  I  consider 
the  health  of  the  people  to  be  the  most  important  subject 
which  can  engage  the  attention  of  statesmen.  A  very  great 
man  and  a  very  great  scholar — he  would  have  been  considered 
a  great  wit  if  he  had  not  been  so  great  a  scholar— two  or 
three  hundred,  years  ago  said  that  he  always  thought  that  in 
the  Vulgate  that  wise  and  witty  king  of  Israel  when  he  said 
Vanitas  vanitatum  omnia  vanitas  should  really  have  said 
Sanitas  sanitatum  omnia  sanitas.  Gentlemen,  I  am  sure 
that  had  King  Solomon  said  that  he  could  not  have  said  a 
wiser  thing."  These  words  be  it  remembered  were  spoken  in 
Manchester  in  the  spring  of  1872  :  that  they  were  sincere,  the 
legislation  of  the  Tory  Government  on  sanitary  subjects  since 
1874-  probably  affords  sufficient  proof.  It  affords,  however,  a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  sentiments  and 
actions  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  have  uniformly  been  criticised  to 
remark,  that  when  this  speech  was  given  to  the  world  the 
universal  comment  of  the  Liberal  press  upon  it  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  expected  that  he  would  give  them  a 
definite  Tory  programme,  but  that  instead  of  doing  so  he  appa- 
rently wished  to  go  to  the  country  upon  "  a  policy  of  sewage." 

It  was  generally  expected  that  Mr.  Disraeli  would  give  some 
hint  of  his  probable  return  to  power,  but  from  everything  of 
that  kind  he  carefully  abstained.  Lord  Derby,  however, 
supplied  the  deficiency  in  the  very  brief  speech  with  which  he 
wound  up  the  proceedings.  He  first  told  his  audience  that 
between    his    friend    and    chief    there    was    the  most    perfect 
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harmony,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say  that  when  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  return  to  power  came,  there  was  no  intention  of 
exhibiting  haste  on  the  part  of  the  Conservative  leaders.  Ho 
asked  the  great  body  of  the  party  to  be  equally  forbearing. 
"It  may  very  likely  be  the  game  of  the  Radical  party  to  try 
and  turn  out  the  present  Ministry  if  they  can,  and  to  put  a 
Conservative  Government  in  its  place,  that  Conservative  Govern- 
ment being  in  a  minority,  hoping  that  by  so  doing  they  shall 
be  able  to  reconstruct  their  own  party  on  a  new  platform 
pledged  to  more  extreme  and  more  violent  measures,  and  then 
to  have  a  Cabinet  formed  of  the  most  thorough-going  Radicals. 
These  may  be  their  tactics.  But  just  because  it  is  their  game 
it  ought  not  to  be  ours."  The  result  was  fully  to  justify  the 
opinion  of  the  noble  earl,  though  not  immediately.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  the  Opposition  to  do  anything.  The  Govern- 
ment was  rapidly  falling  to  pieces  through  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  its  constitution.  Not  a  day  went  by  without  the  per- 
petration of  some  ungracious  fault  or  the  discovery  that  past 
blunders  were  more  serious  than  had  been  anticipated.  Gross 
personal  rudeness  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  the  House,  and 
the  principal  feature  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  was 
a  secretiveness  which  Mr.  Disraeli  could  hardly  overcome  by 
persistent  inquiries  for  papers  and  for  information.  The 
failures  of  the  Session  were  endless,  and  curiously  enough  the 
one  really  valuable  Act  upon  which  the  Queen's  Speech  at  the 
prorogation  could  congratulate  the  House  was  a  Public  Health 
Act,  which  the  Government  were  quite  willing  to  have  dropped, 
but  which  Mr.  Disraeli  absolutely  forced  through,  though  in  a 
most  imperfect  form.  The  other  measures  of  the  Government 
were  Army  Localization,  the   Ballot,  the    Scottish  Education 
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Act  and  the  Mines  Regulation  Act — as  to  the  value  of  two 
if  not  three  of  which  it  will  be  quite  possible  to  entertain  two 
opinions. 

From  the  date  of  the  Manchester  speech  Mr.  Disraeli  took 
a  much  more  prominent  part  in  public  business  outside  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  a  constitutional  dinner  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Midsummer  Day  he  defined  the  principles  of  the 
party,  and  claimed  for  it  the  distinctive  character  of  National 
as  opposed  to  Continental  and  Cosmopolitan  Liberalism.  "I 
have  always,"  he  went  on,  "  been  of  opinion  that  the  Tory 
party  has  three  great  objects.  The  first  is  to  maintain  the 
institutions  of  the  country — not  from  any  sentiment  of  j)olitical 
superstition,  but  because  we  believe  that  the  principles  upon 
which  a  community  like  England  can  alone  safely  rest — the 
principles  of  liberty,  of  order,  of  law,  and  of  religion — ought  not 
to  be  entrusted  to  individual  opinion,  or  to  the  caprice  and 
passion  of  multitudes,  but  should  be  embodied  in  a  form  of 
permanence  and  power.  We  associate  with  the  Monarchy  the 
ideas  which  it  represents — the  majesty  of  the  law,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  the  fountain  of  mercy  and  of  honour.  We 
know  that  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  by  the  privileges 
they  enjoy,  are  the  best  security  for  public  liberty  and  good 
Government.  We  believe  that  a  national  profession  of  faith 
can  only  be  attained  by  maintaining  an  Established  Church, 
and  that  no  society  is  safe  unless  there  is  a  practical  recognition 
of  the  providential  government  of  the  world  and  of  the  future 
responsibility  of  man."  After  controverting  the  positions  main- 
tained by  Cosmopolitan  Liberalism  with  reference  to  popular 
representation,  the  Church,  the  value  of  the  Colonies  and  the 
importance  of  India,  he  closed  by  reminding  his  hearers  that  the 
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time  was  approaching  when  they  would  have  to  decide  between 
the  principles  upon  which  he  acted  and  those  of  his  opponents, 
and  then,  assuming  that  the  Conservative  party  would  put  forth 
its  united  strength,  he  predicted  for  it  a  great  and  real  triumph. 
"You  will,"  said  he,  "  maintain  your  country  in  its  present 
position.  But  you  will  do  more  than  that — you  will  deliver 
to  your  posterity  a  land  of  liberty,  of  prosperity,  of  power  and 
of  glory." 

But  although  Lord  Beaconsfield  spoke  upon  this  occasion, 
he  loyally  refrained  from  embarrassing  the  Government  by  any 
of  that  heedless  rhetoric  to  which  the  country  has  latterly  be- 
come but  too  much  accustomed.  Even  his  strongest  opponents 
were  disarmed  ;  and  the  Daily  News,  in  a  leading  article  of  the 
8th  of  August,  paid  an  honest  tribute  to  his  "  truly  patriotic  " 
conduct.  It  was,  said  the  article  in  substance,  the  silence  of  a 
man  who,  at  a  difficult  crisis,  deliberately  preferred  the  interests 
of  the  country  to  the  advantage  of  his  party,  or  the  easily  won 
ajjplause  of  the  House.  He  had  abstained  from  speaking  on 
the  Alabama  question,  simply  because  he  thought  that  talk  of 
any  kind  was  more  likely  to  embarrass  the  Government  than  to 
serve  the  State.  His  forbearance  was  the  more  creditable  be- 
cause he  had  actually  given  notice  that  he  would  address  the 
House  on  the  subject,  at  a  time  when  such  a  course  seemed 
proper  and  seasonable.  The  Liberal  organ  even  regretted  the 
causes  which  had  caused  the  ex-Premier  to  hold  his  peace  for 
so  long.  "  He  is,"  it  said,  "  by  so  much,  the  happiest  of  our 
phrase  makers  ;  he  puts  absurdities  so  impressively  into  the 
form  of  prophecy  or  epigram  ;  he  condenses  invective  so  forcibly 
into  a  little  stinging  rhetorical  pellet,  that  a  Session  can  ill 
afford  to  dispense  with  his  eloquence.  .  .  .  He  has  earned  the 
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epithet  of  '  Silent '  as  fairly  as  William  of  Nassau  did,  and  for 
precisely  the  same  reason — not  because  he  could  not  talk  as 
much  as  the  best,  but  because  he  knew  how  to  hold  his  tonsrue 
at  the  very  moment  when  speaking  was  likely  to  do  harm."  To 
testimony  like  this,  from  the  most  inveterate  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  political  opponents,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  add  a  single 
word. 

At  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1872  it  was  commonly  said  that 
no  year  within  living  memory  had  been  more  utterly  wasted. 
The  country  had  yet  before  it  the  Session  of  1873,  in  which  it 
learned  how  completely  one  could  be  lost  through  the  blunder- 
ing and  incompetence  of  those  to  whom  the  Government  of  the 
country  had  been  entrusted.  Other  lessons  had  also  to  be 
taught  to  unwilling  pupils.  Englishmen  had  to  discover  how  a 
Liberal  Government  could  cling  to  office  in  spite  of  defeat, 
humiliation  and  disgrace  ;  how  a  Ministry,  boastfully  described 
by  its  admirers  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity  as  composed  of  "  all 
the  virtues,"  could  betray  every  hope  of  its  followers,  and  how 
men  who  had  won  the  confidence  of  the  country  by  unlimited 
promises,  could  deliberately  break  every  pledge,  cast  every  tradi- 
tion of  honour  to  the  winds,  and  retain  office  by  the  friendly  aid 
of  packed  Committees.  All  these  things  were  achieved  by  Mr 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues.  They  degraded  English  political 
life  in  a  manner  never  before  dreamed  of,  and  after  overwhelm- 
ing defeat,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  once  docile  majority  of  120  had  faded  into 
nothing,  they  clung  to  office  with  prehensile  tenacity,  and 
refused  their  appeal  to  the  country  until  they  assured  to  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  his  supporters  such  a  majority  as  the  Tory  party 
had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Pitt, 
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Popular  indignation  against  the  Government  was  not  dimin- 
ished by  the  results  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
The  reference  of  the  San  Juan  dispute  to  the  German  Emperor 
had  resulted  in  a  diplomatic  defeat  and  loss  of  territory,  while 
the  Geneva  Award  mulcted  England  in  a  preposterous  amount, 
and  brought  her  under  the  operation  of  a  rule  of  international 
law  which  was  made  for  the  occasion  and  immediately  after- 
wards repudiated  by  the  country  for  whose  benefit  it  had  been 
devised.  When  on  the  6th  of  February  Parliament  was  opened 
by  Commission,  "  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen  "  were  informed  in 
a  speech  of  singular  mildness  that  the  Geneva  Tribunal  "  in  part 
established  and  in  part  repelled  the  claims  allowed  to  be  rele- 
vant," while  the  award  of  the  German  Emperor  was  spoken  of  as 
the  result  of  "  pains  and  care  bestowed  ...  on  the  peaceful 
adjustment  of  controversies  such  as  could  not  but  impede  the 
full  prevalence  of  national  goodwill  in  a  case  where  it  was 
especially  to  be  cherished."  These  were  euphemistic  words  in 
which  to  speak  of  the  two  most  humiliating  events  of  a  period 
of  bitter  humiliation,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  gave  utterance  to  the 
national  feeling  in  the  debate  on  the  Address.  Whilst  express- 
ing his  belief  that  the  country  was  bound  to  treat  the  Arbitra- 
tors with  respect  and  the  award  with  dignity,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  Government  must  not  expect  to  be  exempted  from  all 
criticism.  He  expressed  his  regret  that  the  famous  three  rules 
had  been  interpreted  by  the  Geneva  Tribunal  in  a  sense  so  very 
different  from  that  which  was  placed  upon  them  by  Sir  Roundell 
Palmer,  and — as  was  understood — by  the  late  Lord  Palmerston. 
That  Tribunal  had,  however,  placed  upon  them  a  meaning  infi- 
nitely more  burdensome  than  the  English  one,  and  he  wished 
to  knoAv  whether  in  communicating  them  to  other  Powers  in 
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accordance  with  their  undertaking,  the  Government  had  done 
so  in  their  own  sense  or  in  that  of  the  Geneva  Tribunal.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  result  that,  while  we  should  pay  under 
the  onerous  interpretation,  America  might  appeal  under  similar 
circumstances  to  the  English  interpretation  as  against  herself. 
Mr.  Disraeli  went  on  to  complain  that  a  treaty  which  established 
new  rules  of  international  arbitration,  created  public  law,  and 
compelled  the  country  to  change  its  municipal  law,  should  have 
been  entered  into  without  consulting  Parliament.  "  What 
could  be  more  to  be  deprecated,"  he  continued,  "  than  that  it 
should  be  in  the  power  of  a  Minister  to  force  a  neutral  country 
to  change  a  municipal  law  ?  Yet  that  is  about  to  happen  and 
must  happen  in  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  Treaty  of 
Washington.  Your  municipal  law  must  be  reconstructed  ;  it 
must  be  modified  ;  it  must  be  expanded  to  work  with  the 
interpretation  placed  upon  your  rules  by  the  Tribunal  of 
Geneva.  And  you  therefore,  a  free  Parliament,  are  absolutely 
forced  to  change  your  municipal  law  because  your  Ministers 
have  made  a  Treaty  which  renders  that  course  absolutely 
necessary.  ...  I  say  it  is  not  a  proper  position  for  a  country 
like  England  to  be  placed  in — that  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  a 
Minister  by  negotiating  a  Treaty  of  this  kind  to  force  a  Parlia- 
ment to  change  its  municipal  law.  I  hope  there  is  nothing 
revolutionary  in  the  suggestion  I  have  thrown  out,  because  wc 
have,  I  am  glad  to  say,  a  very  efficient  precedent  to  guide  us. 
Take  the  question  of  Extradition  Treaties.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  cannot  conclude  an  Extradition  Treaty  without  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  for  the  very  same  reason,  under  circum- 
stances almost  analogous,  where  you  are  entering  into  a  treaty 
which  creates  rules  of  arbitration  and  lays  down  principles  of 
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public  law,  her  Majesty  ought  equally  to  be  advised  to  consult 
her  Estates  of  the  Kealm."  It  is  a  matter  of  history  how  this 
difficulty  was  got  rid  of.  Mr.  Gladstone  had  said,  in  one  of  the 
speeches  which  he  delivered  during  the  Recess,  that  the  effect 
o\'  the  decision  would  be  that  the  new  rules  would  bo  "  binding 
upon  no  one,"  and  in  the  course  of  a  protracted  debate  on  the 
21st  of  March  on  this  subject,  the  Government  announced  that 
they  were  prepared  to  disavow  the  interpretation  placed  upon 
tlir  "three  rules"  by  the  Arbitrators  at  Geneva,  but  did  not 
propose,  in  communicating  them  to  any  foreign  Government,  to 
accompany  their  communication  with  any  counter-interpretation 
— a  course  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  expressed  his  approval. 

Before  this  could  happen,  however,  an  event  of  great  im- 
portance had  occurred.  The  first  paragraph  of  the  legislative 
programme  in  the  Queen's  Speech  announced  a  measure  on 
the  subject  of  Irish  University  Education,  to  be  "  framed  with 
a  careful  regard  to  the  rights  of  conscience."  On  the  13th  of 
February  accordingly  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in  his  proposals, 
which  he  expounded  with  his  accustomed  eloquence.  Trinity 
College  was  to  be  separated  from  Dublin  University.  The  Theo- 
logical Faculty  from  Trinity  College  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  representative  body  of  the  Disestablished  Church,  with  a  fund 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Faculty  had 
existed.  The  new  University  was  to  be  a  teaching  as  well  as 
an  examining  body,  but  the  Irish  mind  being  particularly 
sensitive  on  certain  topics,  theology,  modern  history,  and 
moral  and  metaphysical  philosophy  were  to  be  excluded  from 
the  curriculum.  The  governing  body  was  to  consist  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  to  be  nominated  in  the  first  place  by  Parlia- 
ment, but  it  was  hoped  that  in  ten  years'  time  the  University 
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would  lie  in  a  fit  stato  to  take  a  share  in  nominating  its  own 
governors.  The  University  funds  were  to  be  obtained  in  vary- 
ing proportions  from  the  revenues  of  Trinity  College,  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  from  the  fees  of  students,  and  from 
the  Irish  Church  surplus.  Trinity  College,  the  Colleges  at 
Cork  and  Belfast,  and,  if  the  managers  of  the  institutions  known 
as  the  Magee  College  and  the  "Catholic  University"  thought 
fit,  would  become  at  once  members  of  the  New  University, 
which  would  afterwards  be  made  far  more  comprehensive  by 
the  inclusion  of  sundry  other  colleges  belonging  to  the  Roman 
Church  in  various  parts  of  Ireland. 

The  Bill  was  received  with  almost  universal  dissatisfaction  ; 
and  on  the  3rd  of  March,  when  it  came  on  for  Second  Reading, 
it  was  met  by  the  Opposition  with  an  Amendment,  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Bourke,  expressive  of  regret  that  the  Government 
had  not  stated  the  names  of  the  proposed  governing  body — 
the  meaning  of  which  was  that  it  was  suspected  that  the 
scheme  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  one  for  endowing  the 
Catholic  University  at  the  expense  of  Trinity  College  and  the 
Irish  Church.  Cardinal  Cullen,  however,  objected  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  its  exclusively  secular  character,  and  gave  orders  to 
his  representatives  in  the  House  to  oppose  it.  The  debate  on 
the  second  reading  lasted  four  nights,  the  division  being  taken 
at  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th  of  March.  Mr.  Disraeli 
spoke  on  the  last  night,  cautioning  the  House  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  specious  argument  that  the  Bill  must  be  a  good 
one  because  it  was  opposed  by  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike.  The  debate  was  indeed  sufficiently  incoherent,  "  Here 
is  the  honourable  member  for  Surrey,  Mr.  Locke  King,"  said 
he,  "  who,   after    recent    proceedings,   could    scarcely  refuse  to 
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propose  a  vote  of  confidence*  But  this  I  can  say  for  myself 
and  many  gentlemen  on  this  side,  we  have  no  wish  to  oppose 
it.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not  the  confidence  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  I  want  to  know  what  have  they  the 
confidence  of?  It  is  a  House  returned  under  their  auspices. 
(Loud  cries  of  No  !  No  !)  Well,  elected  under  the  exciting 
eloquence  of  the  right  honourable  gentlemen.  When  I  re- 
member that  campaign  of  rhetoric,  I  must  say  I  think  this 
House  was  formally  as  well  as  spiritually  its  creation.  The 
course  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  the  natural  course 
of  proceeding,  but  really,  to  ask  the  House  to  vote  for  a  Bill 
which  it  does  not  approve,  in  order  to  prove  its  confidence  in 
the  Government,  is  not  one  which  I  think  would  be  satis- 
factory." He  went  on  to  say  that  he  objected  to  the  Bill  be- 
cause it  proposed  to  institute  a  University  which  was  not  uni- 
versal. Not,  indeed,  that  he  complained  of  a  University  not 
teaching  everything,  but  he  asserted  that  there  was  no  instance 
in  mediaeval  or  modern  history  of  a  University  being  estab- 
lished with  the  Faculty  of  Arts  mutilated  and  emasculated  as 
the  Bill  proposed.  He  complained  also  of  the  removal  of  the 
Theological  Faculty  from  Trinity  College,  pointing  out  the 
danger  that  there  would  be  no  power  of  conferring  Protestant 
degrees  in  Divinity  in  Ireland.  Then  speaking  of  the  exclusion 
of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  and  modern  history  from  the 
curriculum  at  the  order  of  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  council,  he 
said  : — "  This  is  essentially  a  material  age.    The  opinions  which 

*  Said  with  reference  to  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Gladstone  at  a  dinner  given 
to  Mr.  Locke  King  by  his  constituents  on  the  preceding  Wednesday,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  eulogized  the  honourable  gentleman  as  one  who  had  "pre- 
eminently succeeded  in  combining  political  independence  with  due  regard  to 
party  ties." 
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are  now  afloat,  which  have  often  been  afloat  before,  and  which 
have  died  away  as  I  have  no  doubt  these  will  die  in  due  time, 
are  opposed  in  my  opinion  to  all  those  sound  convictions  which 
the  proper  study  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  has  long 
established.  Bat  that  such  a  proposition  should  be  made  in  the 
land  of  the  University  which  produced  Berkeley  and  Hutchin- 
son makes  it  still  more  surprising.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
young  men  prattle  about  Protoplasm,  and  when  young  ladies 
in  gilded  saloons  unconsciously  talk  Atheism.  And  this  is  the 
moment  when  a  Minister  called  upon  to  fulfil  one  of  the  noblest 
duties  which  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  most  ambitious  states- 
man— namely,  the  formation  of  a  great  University,  formally 
comes  forward  and  proposes  the  omission  from  public  study  of 
moral  and  mental  philosophy."  After  commenting  in  the  same 
spirit  on  the  omission  of  the  study  of  history,  he  took  up  the 
question  of  the  governing  body.  "  They  are  all  to  be  distin- 
guished men.  They  are  all  to  be — and  I  thought  the  expres- 
sion was  a  happy  one — they  are  all  to  be  '  eminent  men  of 
moderate  opinions.'  The  House  is  pretty  well  aware  how 
twenty-eight  gentlemen  would  be  obtained  under  the  circum- 
stances. I  suppose  that  Cardinal  Cullen  would  be  one  of  them, 
and  his  Eminence  would  be  paired  off  with  the  Primate  of  the 
Protestant  Church.  Then,  under  the  circumstances,  the  pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College  would  be  a  most  admirable  councillor, 
and  Mgr.  Woodlock  would  be  another.  Then  would  come  Lord 
Chancellor  O'Hagan,  who  would  probably  pair  off  with  the 
rio-ht  honourable  gentleman  who  filled  the  same  office  for  us. 
And  then  you  would  have  in  your  Council  very  much  what  we 
have  in  this  House — two  parties  organised  and  arrayed  upon  each 
side,  with    two   or  three   trimmers  thrown   in  on   each    side." 
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When  the  laughter  and  cheering  had  subsided,  Mr.  Disraeli 
went  on  in  graver  tones  to  explain  the  negotiations  on 
the  subject  of  "  concurrent  endowment "  of  which  so  much 
had  been  heard  when  he  was  in  office.  They  were  not  con- 
cluded when  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  office,  with  his  cry  of 
confiscation — and  here  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  made  a 
telling  hit  when  he  accused  Mr.  Gladstone  of  "mistaking  the 
clamour  of  the  Nonconformists  for  the  voice  of  the  nation." 
They  were  broken  off  not  to  be  renewed,  and  the  country  had 
been  thrown  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the 
extreme  Liberal  party.  "  You  have  now,"  he  went  on,  "  had 
four  years  of  it.  You  have  despoiled  churches.  You  have 
threatened  every  Corporation  and  ever}'  endowment  in  the 
country.  You  have  examined  into  everybody's  affairs.  You 
have  criticised  every  property  and  vexed  every  trade.  No  one 
is  certain  of  his  property,  and  no  one  knows  what  duties  he 
may  have  to  perform  to-morrow.  This  is  the  policy  of  confisca- 
tion as  compared  with  that  of  concurrent  endowment.  The 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  were  perfectly  satisfied  when 
you  were  despoiling  the  Irish  Church.  They  looked  not 
unwillingly  upon  the  plunder  of  the  Irish  landlords,  and  they 
thought  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  great  drama  would 
be  fulfilled  and  the  spirit  of  confiscation  would  descend  upon 
the  celebrated  walls  of  Trinity  College,  would  level  them  to  the 
ground  and  endow  the  University  of  Stephen's  Green.  I 
ventured  to  remark  at  the  time  when  the  policy  of  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  was  introduced,  that  confiscation  was 
contagious.  I  believe  that  the  people  of  this  country  have  had 
enough  of  the  policy  of  confiscation.  From  what  I  can  see, 
the  House  of  Commons  elected  to  carry  out  that  policy  are 
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beginning  to  experience  some  of  the  inconvenience  of  satiety, 
and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  they  will  give  some  intimation  to  the 
Government  to-night  that  that  is  their  opinion  also."  After 
referring  to  the  form  and  origin  of  the  motion,  and  after  dealing 
with  Mr.  Gladstone's  expressed  determination  to  stand  or  fall 
by  his  Bill,  Mr.  Disraeli  concluded  by  saying : — "  Although  I 
have  not  wished  to  make  this  a  party  question ;  although  I 
certainly  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man in  his  seat,  although  I  have  had  no  communication  with  any 
section  or  with  any  party  in  this  House  but  my  own  immediate 
colleagues,.  I  must  do  my  duty  when  I  am  asked — '  Do  you  or 
do  you  not  approve  of  this  measure  ? '  I  must  vote  against  a 
measure  which  I  believe  to  be  monstrous  in  its  general  concep- 
tion, pernicious  in  many  of  its  details,  and  utterly  futile  as  a 
measure  of  practical  legislation." 

This  speech  sealed  the  fate  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government, 
though  its  immediate  effects  were  less  startling.  The  division 
was  taken  after  a  lengthy  and  bitter  speech  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
and  the  Government  found  that  its  majority  had  melted  away, 
and  that  instead  of  winning  by  120  as  it  had  done  in  1869,  it 
was  now  in  a  minority  of  three,  in  spite  of  a  strong  party  whip, 
the  figures  being  284  for  and  287  against  the  Government. 
There  was  a  great  tumult  of  cheering,  and  then  Mr.  Gladstone 
explained  that  "  the  effect  of  the  vote  was  to  lay  aside  the  Bill 
for  the  moment,"  but  that  as  the  House  could  not  proceed  with 
secondary  matters  while  the  existence  of  the  Ministry  was 
in  peril,  he  would  move  that  the  House  should  adjourn  until 
Thursday. 

The  week  which  followed  was  a  busy  one.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
official  organ   in   the  daily  press  announced  with   appropriate 
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solemnity  that  a  dissolution  was  possible,  but  to  use  a  common 
locution  "  there  was  nothing  to  dissolve  upon."  The  rejected 
bill  was  certainly  out  of  the  question,  and  there  was  literally 
nothing  else  with  which  to  face  the  constituencies  unless  indeed 
the  Government  chose  to  go  to  the  country  with  the  Berlin  and 
the  Geneva  awards  in  their  hands.  The  Telegraph  it  is  true 
suggested  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  appeal  to  the  Constituencies 
upon  the  general  policy  of  his  Government  during  the  past  four 
years,  but  that  suggestion  was  commonly  thought  a  little  too 
naif  for  adoption.  It  was  of  course  at  once  seen  that  such 
a  state  of  things  was  impossible,  and  the  House  was  therefore 
not  surprised  when  on  Thursday  the  13th,  Mr.  Gladstone 
announced  that  the  Ministry  had  resigned,  and  that  her 
Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  accept  their  resignations.  As 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  entering  the  House,  he  was  summoned  to 
Buckingham  Palace.  According  to  his  own  account  of  what 
followed,  he  immediately  obeyed,  and  was  asked  forthwith  by 
her  Majesty  whether  he  was  prepared  to  form  a  Government. 
"I  then  informed  her  Majesty  distinctly  and  decidedly  that  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  form  an  Administration  which  I  believed 
would  conduct  her  Majesty's  affairs  efficiently  and  in  a  manner 
entitled  to  her  Majesty's  confidence ;  but  that  I  could  not 
undertake  to  conduct  the  Government  of  the  country  in  the 
present  House  of  Commons.  That  was  the  information  I  gave 
distinctly  and  clearly  to  her  Majesty,  and  from  the  position  I 
then  took  up  I  have  never  for  a  momeut  faltered." 

When  the  House  met  again  on  the  20th,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  statement  in  a  manner  which  called  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position to  his  feet  to  reiterate  his  previous  account,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  misconstrued,  and  to  add  certain  details 
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necessary  for  a  perfect  comprehension  of  the  situation.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  theory  seemed  to  be  that  a  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  not  take  part  in  defeating  the  Government  unless  he  is 
prepared  to  take  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  explained  that  he  had 
pointed  out  to  her  Majesty  the  impossibility  of  governing  the 
country  with  the  existing  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Ministers 
had  a  majority  even  then  of  at  least  88.  The  division  which 
had  overthrown  the  Government  was  an  accident,  and  was 
caused  by  the  association  of  certain  elements  between  which 
there  was  no  possibility  of  permanent  cohesion.  If  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  for  support,  they 
would  have  reiterated  their  demand  for  a  Catholic  University, 
which  he  held  to  have  been  condemned  at  the  last  general 
election,  and  to  be  impossible  after  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  Of  taking  office  with  a  minority  he  had  had 
some  experience,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  such  an  experi- 
ment weakened  authority  and  destroyed  public  confidence. 
He  had  not  advised  a  dissolution  because,  though  a  Minister  in 
office  could  perform  it  with  great  promptitude,  the  case  was 
different  with  a  Minister  in  the  act  of  acceding  to  office.  If  he 
had  accepted  office  he  could  not  have  formed  his  Administration 
until  Easter ;  then  would  have  come  the  holidays,  and  after 
that,  by  having  recourse  to  provisional  finance,  and  by  accepting 
the  Estimates  of  his  predecessors,  to  both  of  which  steps  he  had 
the  greatest  repugnance,  he  could  have  dissolved  in  May.  Then 
would  have  come  the  question,  what  they  were  to  dissolve  upon. 
The  Government  could  not  appeal  to  the  country  without  a 
policy.  The  function  of  an  Opposition  was  essentially  one  of 
criticism,  and  it  was  totally  impossible  for  them  to  have  a 
policy  matured.     The  strongest  obstacle  to  an  immediate  dis- 
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solution  was,  however,  the  necessity  for  a  critical  examination 
of  the  Estimates,  which  were  now  quite  as  large  as  those 
denounced  so  vehemently  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1868.  Were  he 
to  have  taken  office  with  a  minority  in  the  House,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone would  arrange  his  thumbscrews  and  other  instruments  of 
torture,  the  Government  would  never  get  a  vote  without  a 
lecture,  or  be  suffered  to  perform  the  most  routine  office  without 
some  pedantic  and  ignominious  condition.  Next  would  come 
the  Paradise  of  abstract  resolutions ;  somebody  would  move  to 
discontinue  the  Income  Tax,  and,  though  every  gentleman  now 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  would  scout  such  an  idea,  they  might 
find  it  convenient  to  dine  out  that  evening.  Then  another 
gentleman,  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of"  men  and  things," 
might  move  the  abolition  of  the  Diplomatic  Service.  Though 
the  same  gentlemen  might  be  laughing  in  their  sleeve,  they 
would  yet  support  the  motion.  Some  sultry  afternoon  another 
gentleman,  rushing  in  "  where  angels  fear  to  tread,"  might  suc- 
cessfully assimilate  the  county  and  borough  franchise.  Then 
would  come  the  dissolution,  and  the  Government  would  be 
received  as  a  defeated,  discredited  and  degraded  Ministry 
whose  services  could  no  longer  be  of  any  value  to  the  Crown  or 
to  the  country.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  friends,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  not  for  the  public  interest  that  he  should  attempt  to  form 
a  Government. 

Mr.  Gladstone  had  complained  that  he  had  not  exhausted  all 
the  means  in  his  power  before  refusing  to  take  office.  The 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  read  in  reply  the  following  passage 
from  his  letter  to  the  Queen  : — 

"  The  charge  against  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  personally, 
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that  by  his  '  summary  refusal '  to  undertake  your  Majesty's 
Government  he  was  failing  in  his  duty  to  your  Majesty  and 
the  country,  is  founded  altogether  upon  a  gratuitous  assumption 
by  Mr.  Gladstone  which  pervades  his  letter,  that  the  means  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  carry  on  his  Government  were  not  '  exhausted.' 
A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  at  once  dispose  of  this  charge. 
Before  Mr.  Disraeli  with  due  deference  offered  his  decision  to 
your  Majesty,  he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  consulting 
with  those  gentlemen  with  whom  he  acts  in  public  life,  and 
they  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  for  a  Conservative  Administra- 
tion to  attempt  to  conduct  your  Majesty's  affairs  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons.  What  other  means  were  at  Mr.  Disraeli's 
disposal  1  Was  he  to  make  overtures  to  the  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  who  had  voted  agaiDst  the  Govern- 
ment— namely,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  ?  Surely 
Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  seriously  contemplate  this.  Impressed 
from  experience  obtained  in  the  very  instances  to  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  refers  of  the  detrimental  influence  upon  Government 
of  a  crisis  unnecessarily  prolonged  by  hollow  negotiations,  Mr. 
Disraeli  humbly  conceived  that  he  was  taking  a  course  advan- 
tageous to  the  public  interests,  and  tending  to  spare  your 
Majesty  unnecessary  anxiety  by  at  once  laying  before  your 
Majesty  the  real  position  of  affairs." 

He  believed,  he  went  on  to  say,  that  the  Tory  party  occupied 
the  most  satisfactory  position  which  it  has  held  since  the 
days  of  its  greatest  statesmen  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville. 
It  has  divested  itself  of  those  excrescences  which  are  not 
indigenous  to  its  native  growth,  but  which  in  a  time  of  long 
prosperity  were  the  consequence,  sometimes  of  negligence,  and 
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sometimes  perhaps,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  ignorance.  "  We 
are  now  emerging  from  the  fiscal  period  in  which  almost  all 
our  public  men  have  been  brought  up.  All  the  questions  of 
Trade  and  Navigation,  of  the  Incidence  of  Taxation  and  of 
Public  Economy  are  settled.  But  there  are  other  questions 
not  less  important  and  of  deeper  and  higher  reach  and  range, 
which  must  soon  engage  the  attention  of  the  country.  The 
attributes  of  a  Constitutional  Monarchy — whether  the  aristo- 
cratic principle  should  be  recognized  in  our  Constitution,  and 
if  so,  in  what  form — whether  the  Commons  of  England  shall 
remain  an  Estate  of  the  Realm — numerous  but  privileged 
and  qualified,  or  whether  they  should  degenerate  into  an 
indiscriminate  multitude — whether  a  National  Church  shall 
be  maintained,  and  if  so,  what  shall  be  its  rights  and  duties  ; 
the  functions  of  Corporations,  the  sacredness  of  endowments, 
the  tenure  of  landed  property,  the  free  disposal  and  even  the 
existence  of  any  kind  of  property.  All  those  institutions  and 
all  those  principles  which  have  made  this  country  free  and 
famous  and  conspicuous  for  its  union  of  order  with  liberty 
are  now  impugned,  and  in  due  time  will  become  'great  and 
burning '  questions.  I  think  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  when  that  time  arrives,  there  shall  be  in  this  country  a 
great  Constitutional  party  distinguished  for  its  intelligence 
as  well  as  for  its  organization,  which  shall  be  competent  to 
lead  the  people  and  to  direct  the  public  mind.  And,  Sir, 
when  that  time  arrives  and  when  they  enter  upon  a  career 
which  must  be  noble  and  which  I  hope  and  believe  will  be 
triumphant,  I  think  they  may  perhaps  remember,  and  not 
perhaps  with  unkindness,  that  I  at  least  prevented  one  obstacle 
from  being  placed  in  their  way  when,  as  the  trustee  of  their 
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honour  and  their  interests,  I   declined  to  form    a  weak  and 
discredited  Administration." 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  in 
this  place   on  the  details  of  this  incident  since  they  have  been 
repeatedly  misrepresented  by  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opponents, 
and   are   imperfectly  understood   by   many  even   of  his   pro- 
fessed supporters,  who  on   platforms  and   in   the  press  have 
occasionally  declared  their  inability  to  understand  why,  having 
put  the  Government  in   a  minority,  he   should   not   at   once 
have  taken  office  and  gone  to  the  countr}-.     He  would  pro- 
bably have   obtained  a  majority  even  in  the  spring  of  1873, 
it  is  true,  but  the  event  has  more  than  justified  the  wisdom 
of  his  course  and  the  soundness  of  the  argument  by  which 
he  supported  it.     He    had  only  to  allow  the   Administration 
of  Mr.  Gladstone   to  go  on  in   the  course   they  had    marked 
out  for  themselves  to  secure  their  utter  downfall.     A  curious 
illustration  of  this  remark  and  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  statement 
about  "great    and   burning  questions"   was    afforded    on    the 
following   Wednesday,   when   Mr.    Osborne   Morgan's    Burials 
Bill — that  most  obnoxious  of  Radical  proposals — was  read  a 
second  time  by  283  to  217,  having  been  supported  by  the  full 
strength  of  the  Government.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
Lord   Beaconsfield  protested  energetically  against  it,  and  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  for  the  cessation  of  the  war  between 
Church  and  Dissent,  in  order  that  both  might  join  in  combating 
scepticism,  the  common  enemy  to  all  churches  and  all  religious 
bodies,  "  which  if  it  succeeded  would  degrade  the  country  and 
destroy  religion." 

Mr.  Lowe's  budget  was  brought  in  on  the  7th  of  April,  and 
was  somewhat  more  favourably  received  than  that  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  year.  As,  however,  he  rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  a 
surplus  of  almost  four  millions  and  three  quarters,  he  was  not 
called  upon  to  raise  revenue  by  arbitrary  financial  proposals, 
and  could  offer  a  sop  to  those  whom  Mr.  Bright  had  stimulated 
to  demand  a  "free  breakfast  table"  by  reducing  the  sugar  duty, 
whilst  the  taxpayers  were  conciliated  by  the  abatement  of  a 
penny  on  the  Income  Tax.  He  was  met  by  an  amendment  on 
the  report  brought  forward  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith,  that  "before 
deciding  on  the  further  reduction  of  indirect  taxation,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  House  should  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
views  of  the  Government  writh  reference  to  the  maintenance 
and  the  adjustment  of  direct  taxation  both  Imperial  and  local." 
This  amendment  was  so  notoriously  in  harmony  with  the  views 
of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
course  that  he  should  support  it.  It  was  equally  natural  that 
the  Government  should  announce  that  the  resolution  if  carried 
would  be  considered  as  a  vote  of  censure — a  course  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  most  strongly  and  as  most  people  will  think  most 
reasonably  condemned.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  question 
through  Mr.  Goschen's  Bills,  and  Sir  Massey  Lopes'  defeat  of 
the  Government  on  the  question  in  the  year  just  ended,  and 
plainly  told  Mr.  Lowe  that  he  was  trifling  with  the  House 
when  he  said  that  he  had  no  materials  for  forming  an  opinion 
on  the  subject.  He  rebuked  Mr.  Lowe  for  his  habitual  rude- 
ness in  the  House  in  terms  which  were  none  the  less  pungent 
for  their  very  politeness,  and  in  reply  to  his  question  "  what 
was  to  be  done  if  the  House  should  accept  the  resolution  ?" 
told  him  that  he  might  take  back  his  budget  and  reconsider 
it.  Turning  then  to  the  merits  of  the  question,  he  pointed 
out  how   unjustifiable  was  the    assertion   that   direct  taxation 
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weighed  upon  the  rich  and  indirect  upon  the  poor,  illustrat- 
ing his  proposition  by  the  fact  that  local  taxation,  which  is 
purely  direct  in  its  incidence,  amounts  to  about  25  millions, 
one  half  of  which  is  paid  by  men  who  are  not  rich,  and  one 
fifth  by  the  working  classes— a  fact  the  recognition  of  which 
in  1878  swelled  the  Imperial  expenditure  by  the  transfer  to 
it  of  all  charges  for  pauper  lunatics,  county  prisons  and  con- 
stabulary clothing.* 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Session,  which  ended  on  the 
5th  of  August,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  though  constant 

*  What  the  financial  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration  implied  may  be 
estimated  from  a  few  figures — supplementary  to  those  given  on  a  previous  page, 
and  extracted  like  them  from  the  "  Statistical  Abstract." 

In    1867,  under  a  Conservative  Government,  the  taxation  of  the 

country  amounted  to £69,434,568 

In  1868.  . 69,600,218 

In  1869,  partly  under  the  same  Government,  and  including  a  great 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  war    ......       72,591,991 


Average  for  the  three  years 70,542,259 

After  1868  the  amount  paid  by  the  tax-payers,  was— 

For  the  year  ending  31st  March  1S70 75,434,252 

1871 69,945,220 

1872 74,708,314 

1873 76,608,770 


'D 


»> 


>> 


Average  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  four  years  of  administration      .         .      74,174,139 

Under  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli  the  average  per  head  of  taxa-       £   s.    d. 
tion  was  ...........257 

Under  Mr.  Gladstone 2    6  11  $ 

And  for  the  last  year  of  the  Liberal  regime  .... 


2     8     2 


In  other  words,  the  Government  whom  Mr.  Gladstone  accused  of  "the  most 
wanton  and  needless  expenditure  of  the  resources  of  the  country,"  contrived  to 
do  the  work  of  Government  for  £3,631,880  a  year  less  than  their  rivals. 
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in  his  attendance  in  the  House,  spoke  very  rarely  and  very 
briefly.  Nor  were  his  utterances  outside  either  numerous  or 
important.  He  was  in  fact  patiently  awaiting  that  call  to 
high  office  which  he  knew  must  come  sooner  or  later.  In  the 
meanwhile  he  kept  up  occasional  communication  with  local 
leaders,  writing,  for  example,  in  May  to  Mr.  Cubitt  urging  the 
necessity  for  efficient  party  organization — a  matter  about  which 
the  Tory  party  in  London  and  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs 
have  been  strangely  indifferent.  Later  on  in  the  year,  the 
seat  for  Bath  being  contested  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  Q.C.,  in  the 
Conservative  interest,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
his  chairman  of  Committee,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
comment,  and  made  ardent  Liberals  very  angry  indeed — all 
the  more  so  since  they  could  not  deny  its  truth.  "  For  nearly 
five  years,"  he  wrote,  "the  present  ministers  have  harassed 
every  trade,  worried  every  profession,  and  assailed  or  menaced 
every  class,  institution  and  species  of  property  in  the  country. 
Occasionally  they  have  varied  this  state  of  civil  warfare  by 
perpetrating  some  job  which  outraged  public  opinion  or  by 
stumbling  into  mistakes  which  have  always  been  discreditable 
and  sometimes  ruinous.  All  this  they  call  a  policy,  and  seem 
quite  proud  of  it,  but  the  country  has,  I  think,  made  up  its 
mind  to  close  this  career  of  plundering  and  blundering." 

In  November,  1871,  the  students  of  the  University  of  Glasgow 
had  elected  Lord  Beaconsfield  Lord  Rector  for  1873  and  in  the 
autumn  of  this  year  he  consequently  delivered  an  address  to 
them  on  the  principles  to  be  observed  for  the  attainment  of 
success  in  life,  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  prominence 
which  is  given  to  the  religious  idea  and  for  the  protest  uttered 
against  the  modern  sceptical  philosophy.     "  It  is  not  true,"  said 
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lie,  "  that  the  only  real  happiness  is  physical  happiness  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  physical  happiness  is  the  highest  happiness  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  physical  happiness  is  a  principle  upon  which  you 
can  build  up  a  flourishing  and  enduring  commonwealth.  A 
civilized  community  must  rest  on  a  large  realized  capital  of 
thought  and  sentiment ;  there  must  be  a  reserved  fund  of 
public  morality  to  draw  upon  in  the  exigencies  of  national  life. 
Society  has  a  soul  as  well  as  a  body  :  the  traditions  of  a  nation 
are  a  part  of  its  existence.  Its  valour  and  its  discipline,  its 
religious  faith,  its  venerable  laws,  its  science  and  erudition,  its 
poetry,  its  art,  its  eloquence  and  its  scholarship  are  as  much 
portions  of  its  existence  as  its  agriculture,  its  commerce,  and  its 
engineering  skill.  ...  If  it  be  true,  as  I  believe,  that  an 
aristocracy  distinguished  merely  by  wealth  must  perish  from 
satiety,  so  I  hold  it  is  equally  true  that  a  people  who  recognize 
no  higher  aim  than  physical  enjoyments  must  become  selfish 
and  enervated.  Under  such  circumstances  the  supremacy  of 
race,  which  is  the  key  of  history,  will  assert  itself.  Some 
human  progeny  distinguished  by  their  bodily  vigour  or  their 
masculine  intelligence,  or  by  both  qualities,  will  assert  their 
superiority  and  conquer  a  world  which  deserves  to  be  enslaved. 
It  will  then  be  found  that  our  boasted  progress  has  only  been 
advancement  in  a  circle,  and  that  our  new  philosophy  has 
brought  us  back  to  that  old  serfdom  which  it  has  taken  ages  to 
extirpate.  But  the  still  more  powerful,  indeed,  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  opinions 
will  be  furnished  by  the  essential  elements  of  the  human  mind. 
Our  idiosyncrasy  is  not  bounded  by  the  planet  which  we 
inhabit.  We  can  investigate  space  and  we  can  comprehend 
eternity.      No    considerations    limited    to    this    sphere   have 
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hitherto  furnished  the  excitement  which  man  requires,  or  the 
sanctions  for  his  conduct  which  his  nature  imperatively 
demands.  The  spiritual  nature  of  man  is  stronger  than  codes 
or  constitutions.  No  Government  can  endure  which  does  not 
recognize  that  for  its  foundation,  and  no  legislation  last  which 
does  not  flow  from  that  fountain.  The  principle  may  developc 
itself  in  manifold  forms — shapes  of  many  creeds,  and  many 
Churches — but  the  principle  is  Divine.  As  time  is  divided  into 
day  and  night,  so  religion  rests  upon  the  Providence  of  God 
and  the  responsibility  of  man.  One  is  manifest,  the  other 
mysterious,  but  both  are  facts." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  (the  19th  of  November)  the 
new  Lord  Rector  was  entertained  at  a  great  banquet  in  the 
City  Hall.  His  health  was  proposed  by  the  Lord  Provost — a 
Liberal — in  a  very  cordial  speech,  which  touched  briefly  on  his 
literary  as  well  as  on  his  political  career.  Lord  Beaconsfield 
declined  to  follow  him  into  the  former  subject,  but  express,! 
a  certain  amount  of  pride  and  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  the  leader  of  his  party  for  twenty-five  yeai'S — the 
longest  period  of  leadership  on  record.  Sir  Robert  Peel  held 
the  office  for  eighteen  years,  though  unfortunately  it  twice 
broke  asunder.  "There  was  also  an  instance  of  one  who  is 
still  spared  to  us  and  who  I  hope  may  long  be  spared  to  us,  for 
he  was  the  pride  of  this  country  as  he  was  the  honour  of  the 
House  of  Commons — Lord  John  Russell.  He  led  one  of  the 
great  parties  in  the  State  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
seventeen  years,  though  at  last  it  slipped  out  of  his  hands. 
Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  making  these 
observations  as  any  boast.  The  reason  that  I  have  been  able  to 
lead  a  party  for  so  long  a  period  and  under  some  circumstances 
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of  difficulty  and  discouragement  is,  that  the  party  that  I  lead  is 
really  the  most  generous  and  most  indulgent  party  that  ever 
existed.  I  cannot  help  smiling  sometimes  when  I  hear  the 
constant  intimations  that  are  given,  by  those  who  are  in  the 
secrets  of  the  political  world,  of  the  extreme  anxiety  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  get  rid  of  my  services.  The  fact  is,  the 
Conservative  party  can  get  rid  of  my  services  whenever  they 
give  me  an  intimation  that  they  wish  it.  Whenever  I  have 
desired  to  leave  the  leadership  of  the  party  they  have  too 
kindly  requested  me  to  remain  where  I  was,  and  if  I  make  a 
mistake  the  only  difference  in  their  conduct  to  me  is  that  they 
are  more  indulgent  and  more  kind."  Of  course  this  was  the 
right  and  modest  thing  to  say,  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
something  more  is  required  than  the  forbearance  of  friends 
to  keep  a  statesman  in  the  position  of  leader  of  his  party  for 
twenty-five  (now  thirty)  years.  Those  qualities  Lord  Beacons- 
field  unquestionably  possesses  and  they  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  consisting,  first,  in  a  profound  knowledge  of  human 
nature — a  knowledge,  as  Mr.  Rylands  would  say,  of  "  men  and 
things;"  secondly,  undeviating  courtesy  to  friends  and  opponents 
alike,  consideration  and  temper ;  and  thirdly,  knowing  when  to 
be  silent  as  well  as  when  to  speak — three  qualities  which  these 
pages  will  it  is  hoped  have  amply  illustrated. 

Next  day  the  City  of  Glasgow  presented  the  Tory  chief  with 
its  freedom,  and  on  the  22nd  he  made  a  lively  speech  to  the 
Conservative  Association  in  reply  to  an  Address.  He  defended 
the  Bath  letter  as  being  perfectly  true,  though  it  had  the  fault 
of  not  being  original,  and  he  declared  that  it  contained  the 
whole  history  of  the  preceding  five  years  in  five  Hues;  "chaffed" 
— there  is  no  other  word  for  it — Mr.  Lowe  for  his  exaggerated 
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attacks  on  the  late  Government  on  account  of  the  Abyssinian 
question,  and  warned  his  audience  that  Home  Rule  might 
mean,  at  no  very  distant  date,  something  much  more  serious 
than  it  now  appeared. 

Then  came  a  period  of  rest  and  retirement.  It  was  thought 
possible  and  even  probable  that  Mr.  Gladstone  might  risk  an 
appeal  to  the  country,  but  time  went  on  and  he  made  no  sign. 
The  popular  disgust  daily  increased.  The  record  of  the  scandals 
of  the  past  Session  was  constantly  called  up  against  the  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  by  their  professed  friends  as  by  their  avowed 
opponents,  and  everything  in  brief  appeared  to  point  to  some 
great  catastrophe  as  certain  to  overtake  the  Government. 
There  were  rumours  of  an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  and  of 
very  active  steps  on  the  part  of  the  Opposition,  but  Lord 
Beaconsfield  afforded  no  hint  of  his  intentions.  He  knew 
perfectly  well,  as  a  pamphlet  of  the  period  put  the  matter,  that 
"  a  few  more  months  of  misgovernment,  of  jobbery,  and  of  gross 
and  inexcusable  blundering  were  all  that  was  needed  to  fill  up 
the  Ministerial  measure.  The  continuance  of  such  a  policy  as 
that  with  which  the  country  had  been  treated  for  the  last  three 
years  would  as  effectually  discredit  the  Liberal  party  as  the  most 
ardent  Tory  could  desire,  and  would  raise  such  a  storm  of  popular 
indignation  as  would  infallibly  drive  the  present  Administration 
from  office,  no  matter  how  tenaciously  its  members  might  cling- 
to  it,  or  with  how  much  skill  they  might  shuffle  the  Ministerial 

pack." 

The  recess  dragged  on,  it  being  understood,  in  spite  of 
appearances,  that  there  would  be  no  dissolution,  and  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  would  be  prepared  to  meet 
Parliament  at  the  usual  time.     The  day  was  fixed  for  the  5th 
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of  February,  and  iu  anticipation  of  it  the  Conservative  leader 
issued  his  customary  circular  to  his  supporters  on  the  19th  of 
January.  To  the  astonishment  of  everybody,  however,  on  the 
24th  of  January — a  Saturday — Mr.  Gladstone  issued  an 
address  to  the  electors  of  Greenwich,  in  which  he  announced 
that  Parliament  was  to  be  dissolved  forthwith.  The  address 
was  prodigiously  voluminous,  occupying  about  three  columns 
of  the  Times,  but  its  substance  might  have  been  given  in  a 
comparatively  small  space.  He  admitted  that  the  authority 
of  the  Government  had  sunk  very  low,  and  in  order  to  obtain 
a  renewal  of  popular  confidence  he  proposed  two  schemes.  By 
one  he  hoped  to  strengthen  his  position  in  the  boroughs ;  by 
the  other  to  gain  support  in  the  counties.  The  electors  of  the 
former  were  to  be  conciliated  by  a  repeal  of  the  Income  Tax  ; 
those  of  the  latter  by  a  scheme  for  the  creation  of  what  he  was 
pleased  to  describe  as  "peasant  boroughs,"  composed  of  groups 
of  rural  villages.  The  event  happened  so  recently  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  recall  the  spontaneous  burst  of  indignation 
with  which  this  proceeding  was  received  throughout  the 
country.  It  was  openly  denounced  as  an  "  election  dodge  "  ; 
great  regret  was  expressed  on  account  of  the  extreme  lateness 
of  the  Session  and  the  consequent  loss  of  time  for  useful 
legislation,  while  the  proposals  of  the  address  were  utterly 
derided.  One  influential  Liberal  journal  indeed  declared  of 
them  that  they  were  "  made  with  a  frankness  and  simplicity 
which  has  never  been  rivalled  since  the  days  when  the  '  great 
heart  of  the  people '  was  stirred  by  the  promise  that  the 
three-hooped  pot  should  in  future  contain  ten  hoops."'  Whether 
Mr.  Gladstone  relished  the  comparison  with  Jack  Cade  has  not 
been  told. 
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Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  the  electors  of  Buckinghamshire 
was  promptly  issued.  He  did  not  think  it  necessary,  he  told 
them,  at  present  to  consider  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  advised 
the  Queen  to  dissolve  Parliament  as  a  means  of  avoiding  the 
humbling  confession  that  he  had,  in  a  fresh  violation  of  con- 
stitutional law,  persisted  in  retaining  for  several  months  a 
seat  to  which  he  was  no  longer  entitled  (a  reference  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  having  doubled  the  posts  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  without  presenting 
himself  to  his  constituents  for  re-election),  or  to  postpone  or 
evade  the  day  of  reckoning  for  a  war  carried  on  without 
communication  with  Parliament,  and  the  exjDenditure  for 
which  Parliament  has  not  sanctioned  (an  allusion  to  the 
expedition  to  Ashantee).  "It  is  sufficient,"  he  went  on,  "to 
point  out  that  if  under  any  circumstances  the  course — altogether 
unprecedented — of  calling  together  Parliament  by  special 
summons  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  and  then  dissolving  it 
before  its  meeting,  could  be  justified,  there  is  in  the  present 
case  no  reason  whatever  suggested  why  this  was  not  done  six 
weeks  ago,  and  why  the  period  of  the  year  usually  devoted  to 
business  before  Easter,  which  must  now  be  wasted,  should  not 
thus  have  been  saved."  Of  explanation  or  extenuation  of  this 
course  Mr.  Disraeli  could  find  no  trace  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
"prolix  narrative,"  nor  did  he  find  more  in  his  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Income  Tax  if  he  had  a  large  surplus,  than  that 
he  would  follow  the  ordinary  course  of  Ministers  and  apply  a 
surplus  to  the  reduction  of  taxation.  He  deprecated  the 
"harassing  legislation"  to  which  the  country  had  been 
subjected,  and  he  expressed  a  Avish  that  "  there  had  been  a 
little  mo>e   energy  in   our  foreign  policy  and  a  little  less  in  our 
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domestic  legislation."  He  complained  of  the  "  equivocal  and 
entangling  engagements  "  by  which  we  had  been  dragged  into 
the  Ashantee  war  and  of  the  "folly  or  ignorance"  by  which 
the  freedom  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  for  our  trade  with  China 
and  Japan,  had  been  sacrificed.  On  the  suggested  Reform 
Bill  of  the  Premier  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was 
certainly  premature.  The  late  Reform  Act  was  a  large 
measure,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  ballot,  had  scarcely 
been  tested  by  experience,  and  the  Conservative  party,  who 
had  proved  that  they  were  not  afraid  of  popular  rights,  would 
oppose  further  legislation,  which,  if  sanctioned,  would  amongst 
other  changes  disfranchise  at  the  leaat  all  boixmghs  with  less 
than  40,000  inhabitants.  "  Gentlemen,"  he  said  in  conclusion, 
"  the  impending  general  election  is  one  of  no  mean  importance 
for  the  future  character  of  this  kingdom.  There  is  reason  to 
hope  from  the  address  of  the  Prime  Minister,  putting  aside 
some  ominous  suggestions  which  it  contains  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  a  local  and  subordinate  legislature,  that  he  is  not, 
certainly  at  present,  opposed  to  our  national  institutions  or  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  But  unfor- 
tunately among  his  adherents  some  assail  the  Monarchy,  others 
impugn  the  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  while  there 
are  those  who  would  relieve  Parliament  altogether  from  any 
share  in  the  government  of  one  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Others,  again,  urge  him  to  pursue  his  peculiar  policy  by  dis- 
establishing the  Anglican  as  he  has  despoiled  the  Irish  Church  ; 
while  trusted  colleagues  in  his  Cabinet  openly  concur  with 
them  in  their  desire  to  thrust  religion  from  the  place  which  it 
ought  to  occupy  in  national  education.  These,  gentlemen,  are 
solemn  issues,  and  the  impending  general  election  must  decide 
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them.  Their  solution  must  be  arrived  at  when  Europe  is  more 
deeply  stirred  than  at  any  period  since  the  Reformation,  and 
when  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  and  religious  freedom  mainly 
depends  upon  the  strength  and  stability  of  England.  I  ask 
you  to  return  me  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  resist  every 
proposal  which  may  impair  that  strength,  and  to  support  by 
every  means  her  Imperial  sway." 

The  election  of  1874  was  the  most  keenlv  contested  since 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  number  of  speeches  reported 
was  extraordinary.  Mr.  Gladstone  taxed  the  patience  of  the 
electors  of  Greenwich  a  great  number  of  times,  and  contradic- 
tions, corrections  and  affirmations  flew  about  in  marvellous 
profusion.  Lord  Beaconsfleld  himself  found  it  unnecessary  to 
do  much  in  this  way.  His  speech  at  Aylesbury  on  the  31st 
brought  upon  him  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
on  the  subject  of  the  recall  of  Lord  Mayo  from  the  Governor- 
Generalship  of  India.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  affirmed  that  such  a 
step  had  been  contemplated  by  the  Liberal  Government.  The 
Duke  wrote  to  ask  for  his  authority,  and  in  reply  was  informed 
that  it  was  "  a  communication  from  Lord  Mayo  himself, 
appealing  to  him,  to  make  some  demonstration  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it."  The  Duke  repeated 
his  denial,  and  asserted  that  such  a  step  had  not  been  even 
contemplated  by  the  Government — a  statement  which  induced 
a  good  many  people  to  express  some  surprise  that  no  Liberal 
official  should  have  dreamed  of  contradicting  a  rumour  which, 
at  the  time  of  its  currency,  was  universally  believed. 

The  speech  at  Aylesbury  was  mainly  a  criticism  of  the  doings 
of  the  moribund  Government,  which  led  to  one  from  Mr. 
Gladstone  challenging  him  to  produce  his  policy.     He  replied 
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accordingly  in   a   speech   at  Newport  Pagnell  on   the  4th  of 
February,  in  which  he  repeated  his  well-known  views  on  that 
subject — that  the  Income  Tax  is  a  war  tax  and  therefore  tem- 
porary only  in  its  action,  yet  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  repeal 
it  by  the  imposition  of  new  taxes — which  was  probabh7  the 
meaning  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  "readjustment  of  taxation."     As 
to  the  vaunted   surplus  he  thought  it  unadvisable  to  discuss 
what  should   be  done  with   it   until  it  was  realized.     On  the 
subject  of  economy — Mr.  Gladstone's  trump  card  in  1868 — it 
may  be  worth  while  to  recall  some  sentences.     "  All  Ministers 
of  all  parties,"  said  he,  "  are  in  favour  of  economy,  but  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  economy.     I  venture  to 
say,  as  I  have  been  challenged  to  say,  that  I  do  not  believe  you 
can   have  economical  government   in   any  country   in   which 
the  chief  Minister  piques  himself  upon  disregarding   the  in- 
terests  of    this   country   abroad,   because   .such   neglect    must 
inevitably  lead  us  into  expenditure,  and  an  expenditure  of  the 
kind  over  which   we  have  the  least  control.     We  are  in  the 
habit  of  hearing  it  said  (and  nothing  is  more  true)  that  the 
most  economical  Government  we  ever  had  was  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's — and  why  was  it  ?     It   was   because   the   Duke 
of  Wellington  paid  the  greatest  possible  attention,  more  than 
any  Minister  who   ever  ruled  in  this  country,  to  the  interests 
and  position  of  England  abroad  .  .  .  Now  Mr.  Gladstone's  view 
of  economy,  or  rather  the  view  of  his  own  party,  and  of  the 
school  which  he  represents,  is  of  another  kind,     He  says : — 
'  The  English  people  do  not  care  for  their  affairs  abroad.     I 
don't  much  care  for  them  myself,  but  I  must  have  economy. 
I  must  discharge  dockyard  workmen.     I  must  reduce  clerks. 
I  must  sell  the  Queen's  stores.     I  must  starve  the  Queen's 
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services.  I  must  sell  the  accumulations  of  timber  in  the 
Dockyards  and  Arsenals.  I  must  sell  all  the  anchors  belong- 
ing to  the  Navy.  I  must  sell ' — which  we  were  selling  for  the 
first  year  or  two — 'half  the  ships  -in  the  navy.  And  this  is 
economy.'  But  allow  me  to  say  that  when  Mr.  Goschen  the 
other  clay,  in  addressing  his  constituents,  as  a  sort  of  defence  of 
the  Government  said  that  the  expenditure  upon  the  Ashantee 
war  was  not  more  than  a  million,  one  could  not  help  reflecting 
that  perhaps  all  the  discharged  dockyard  labourers,  all  the 
reductions  of  clerks,  would  not  pay  the  interest  upon  that 
million  which  had  been  wasted  entirely  by  a  mistake  of  the 
Government.  I  say  a  mistake  of  the  Government,  because 
Mr.  Gladstone  himself  said  '  we  had  involved  ourselves  in 
equivocal  and  entangling  engagements,  and  by  that  means 
we  got  into  the  Ashantee  war,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  us.'  But  who  involved  us  in  '  equivocal  and  entangling 
engagements  '  ?  The  Minister  who  made  this  arrangement. 
He  condemns  himself  from  his  own  mouth.  He  ought  not  to 
have  invulved  us  in  equivocal  and  entangling  engagements. 
If  you  employ  a  person  in  your  business  as  a  traveller,  or  if 
any  of  the  farmers  in  this  room  sent  a  person  to  act  for  him 
in  some  distant  market  to  buy  stock — we  will  say  in  Scotland 
— and  he  came  back  and  told  you,  '  I  have  bought  the  stock, 
but  I  have  bought  it  with  equivocal  and  entangling  engage- 
ments,' what  would  you  say?  You  would  say,  'This  will 
never  do ' ;  and  when  you  began  to  rate  your  agent  for  getting 
you  into  equivocal  and  entangling  engagements,  would  it  be 
any  answer  if  he  said,  '  Oh,  I  am  sorry  for  this  :  it  will  be  a 
lesson  to  me  for  the  future :  but  I  assure  you  I  have  been 
most   economical  in   my   personal   expenses.     I    have  always 
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travelled  by  a  second-class  train,  and  as  for  any  refreshments 
on  the  road,  I  have  taken  the  Temperance  pledge  '  ?  Now, 
gentlemen,  that  is  the  economy  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  is  so 
proud."  Probably  no  one  will  deny  the  wit  of  this  apologue, 
which,  in  view  of  some  recent  events,  has  an  application  of 
double  force. 

On  the  10th  of  February  Lord  Beaconsfield  made  the  last 
speech  of  his  canvass  at  Buckingham.  The  Conservative 
triumph  was  already  assured,  and  his  accession  to  office  was 
no  more  a  matter  "  looming  in  the  future."  The  net  Con- 
servative gain  was  then  52  seats,  counting  104  on  a  division, 
and  returns  were  yet  to  come  in  from  many  important  places. 
The  leader  of  the  party  was  therefore  more  than  justified,  when 
in  asking  the  electors  to  repose  their  confidence  in  him  for  the 
tenth  time,  he  said,  "  the  county  of  Bucks  had  always  been  a 
political  county,  and  he  hoped  it  would  maintain  its  reputation 
in  that  respect.  Since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
there  had  been  thirty  Prime  Ministers,  and  five  of  them  had 
been  supplied  by  the  county  of  Buckingham.  Surely,  then, 
there  must  be  something  in  the  air  of  Buckinghamshire  that 
was  favourable  to  the  growth  of  Prime  Ministers." 

The  end  soon  came.  On  the  16th  of  February  1874,  the 
journals  of  the  day  were  able  to  announce  that,  putting  out  of 
account  the  half  dozen  unfinished  Irish  elections,  the  returns 
showed  a  genuine  Conservative  majority  in  England  of  115, 
and,  though  the  Liberal  majorities  of  8  in  Wales,  of  20  in 
Scotland,  and  of  23  in  Ireland  (in  which  were  reckoned  al 
Home  Rulers  who  had  not  expressly  declared  themselves  to 
be  Conservatives),  considerably  reduced  the  majority  on  a  divi- 
sion, the  Tory  party  might  still  claim  a  net  majority  of  more 
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than  50.  A  Cabinet  Council  was  accordingly  held  on  that  day, 
at  which  all  intention  of  formally  appearing  before  Parliament 
as  Ministers  of  the  Crown  was  definitively  abandoned.  One 
Minister  only  dissented — Mr.  Lowe.  The  Queen  left  Osborne 
for  Windsor  on  Tuesday  the  17th  of  February,  and  there  Mr. 
Gladstone  attended  on  the  following  day  to  tender  his  resignation 
and  the  resignations  of  his  colleagues.  But  one  thing  remained 
to  be  done — to  send  for  Mr.  Disraeli,  aud  that  step  was  taken  in 
the  usual  course.  In  view  of  eventualities,  arrangements  had 
already  been  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  on  the  20th  he 
was  able  to  submit  a  provisional  list  of  his  new  Administration  to 
her  Majesty.  On  the  23rd,  Mr.  Gladstone  having  first  rewarded 
several  of  his  faithful  followers  with  peerages  gave  up  the  seals 
of  office,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  assumed  his  place.  The  business  of 
constructing  the  Government  went  on,  and  early  in  March  all 
arrangements  were  completed.  Mr.  Disraeli's  address  to  his 
constituents  appeared  on  the  13th,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
he  was  returned  without  opposition.  Parliament  was  opened  by 
Commission  on  the  19th,  and  after  a  remarkably  short  debate  on 
the  Address,  in  which  the  leader  of  the  House  expressed  his 
disinclination  to  enter  upon  any  "  captious  controversy,"  the 
work  of  the  Session  began. 


The  events  of  "  the  public  life  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  "  from  this 
time  forward  belong  as  yet  to  the  newspapers  rather  than  to 
history.  For  the  purpose  of  the  present  work  it  now  only 
remains  to  be  added  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Session  of  1876,  the 
Premier,  whose  health  had  obviously  suffered  from  the  exhaust- 
ing work  of  the   House  of  Commons,   retired    to  the  serener 
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atmosphere  of  the  Upper  House,  taking  the  rank  of  Earl  and 
Viscount  according  to  precedent.  Fifty  years  of  active  political 
life,  forty  of  which  had  been  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
surely  entitled  him  to  such  an  amount  of  repose  as  that  which 
this  change  implied.  It  may  however  be  questioned  whether 
his  greatest  acts  have  not  been  achieved  since  his  elevation,  and 
whether — falsifying  the  predictions  of  the  newspapers — posterity 
will  not  have  as  grateful  a  memory  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfkld 
as  of  Benjamin  Disraeli. 
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300 

Cochrane  (Mr.  Baillie)  on  the  factious- 
ness of  the  Opposition  (1867),  ii. 
342 

Collapse  of  Mr.  Coleridge's  Instruction, 
ii.  292  ;  of  the  Whigs  (1855),  i.  429 

Collier  Job,  The,  ii.  423 

Colonels,  on  Orsini,  French,  ii.  45  ; 
Punch  on  the  French,  ii.  60 

Column  to  memory  of  Isaac  Disraeli,  i. 
17 

Commercial  crisis,  1857,  ii.  39  ; — trea- 
ties, i.  190 

Commissioners  on  Poor  Laws,  i.  145 

Committee  on  Eeform  Bill,  1867,  ii. 
293 

Commons,  Mr.  Bright  on  the  House  of, 
ii.  264 

Compound  Householder,  The,  ii.  297  ; 
extinguished,  ii.  301 

Condition  of  England,  i.  142 

Confederate  States,  Recognition  of  the, 
ii.  189 

Conference  of  London,  The,  ii.  219 

Confiscation  and  Concurrent  Endow- 
ments, ii.  444 

"  Confiscation  is  contagious,"  ii.  358 

Confiscation  the  principle  of  the  Irish 
Church  Bill,  ii.  373 

"  Coningsby,"  i.  242  ;  Atlienceum  on, 
i.  245 

"  Coningsby, "  Keys  to,  i.  245  ;  replies 
to,  ib.  ;  translations  of,  i.  246 

Copyright,  Lord  Beaconsfield  on,  i.  137 

Conservative  Surrender,  The,  ii.  306 

Conspiracy  to  Murder  Bill,  Palmer- 
ston's,  ii.  45  ;    second  reading,  ii.  49 

Constabulary  Bill,  Lord  John  Russell's, 
i.  172 

"  Constitution,"  Vindication  of  the,  i. 
102 

Constitutions  should  grow,  i.  1 05 


"Contarini  Fleming,"  i.  52  ;  reviews 

of,  i.  53 
Contributions  to  Annuals,  i.  56 — 58 
Continent,  state  of,  in  1848,  i.  270 
Conversational  powers  of  Disraeli  the 

Younger,  i.  37 
Cooper's,  Thomas,  interview  with  Lord 

Beaconsfield,  i.  250 
Corney  Bolton,  Controversy  with  Isaac 

Disraeli,  i.  11 
Corn  Laws,  first  speech  on,  i.  137 
Countervailing  Duties,  i.  293 
Coup  d'Etat  of  Napoleon  III.,  Queen 

commands  strict  neutrality,  i.  332 
Cowley  (Lord),  iu  Walewski's  dispatch, 

ii.  58 
Crampton's  (Mr. )  dismissal  from  Wash- 
ington, ii.  12 
Cranborne     (Lord)    on     his     leader's 

treachery,  ii.  302 
Cranborne's  (Lord)  retirement,  ii.  278 
Crisis  examined,  The,  i.  78 
Crimea,  Allies  land  in  the,  i.  418. 
Crimean  Committee,  Palmerston  tries 

to  evade  the,  i.  430 
Crimean  War,  Court  view  of  the,  i.  418 
Crystal  Palace  (1874),  Mr.  Disraeli  at 

the,  ii.  435 
Cubitt,    Lord   Beaconsfield's  letter  to 

Mi-.,  ii.  454 

D. 

Daily  News  on  Reform  Bill  of  1859,  ii. 

Ill 
Dalhousie  (Lord)  retires  from  India,  ii. 

IS 
Dallas's  (Mr.  G.  M.)  opinion  of  Pal- 

merstou's  policy,  i.  272  (note) 
Danish  War,  The,  ii.  215 
"Dark  Threats"  of  the  Protectionists 

i.  302 
Dartmouth  (Lord),  letter  to,  ii.  332 
Death   of    Mr.    Cobden,    ii.    234  ;— ot 

William  IV.,  i.  127 
D^bat  sur  L'Inde  auParlement  Anglais, 

Un  (Montalembert),  ii.  78 
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Debate  on  the  Address,  1859,  ii.  100  ; 
—(I860),  ii.  142  ;— (1861),  ii.  176  ; 
—(November,  1866),  ii.  315  ;  on 
China  War  (1856),  ii.  24  ;  on  Pal- 
merston's  Conspiracy  Bill.  ii.  47 

Defeat  of  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  China 
War,  ii.  23,  ib.  50  ;  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government,  1873,  ii.  445  ; 
of  Government,  1859,  ii.  120,  ib. 
134  ;  of  Lord  Russell's  Government 
on  Reform,  ii.  252 

Demand  for  "  Lothair,"  ii.  390 

Denmark,  (Lord  John)  Russell's  advice 
to,  ii.  206 

Deputations,  of  Reform  League  on  Bill 
of  1867,  ii.  291 

Derby  (Lord),  at  Mansion  House 
Dinner,  ii.  185 ;  is  "sent  for  "  (1852), 
i.  342  ;  speech  on  assuming  office,  i. 
343 ;  compromising  speech  of,  i.  352 ; 
"sent  for"  (1855),  i.  428  ;  unwilling 
to  take  office,  ii.  52 ;  forms  his  second 
administration,  ii.  50  ;  negotiations 
with  the  Adullamites,  ii.  254  ;  third 
Administration,  ii.  255 ;  Mr.  Bright's 
attacks  on,  ii.  264  ;  on  Reform  Bill 
(1867),  ii.  307  ;  opinion  of  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  ii.  329  ;  retirement,  ii. 
320  ;  revives  Convocation,  i.  362  ; 
on  Radical  policy,  1872,  ii.  433 

Difficulties  with  France  at  an  end,  ii.  61 

Disobedience  of  Palmerston  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  dispatches,  i.  332 

Dissolution  resolved  upon,  1859,  ii.  123 

"Ditto  to  Mr.  Gladstone,"  ii.  386 

Divine  right  of  Government,  i.  118  ;  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  i.  106 

Division  on  Irish  Church  Resolutions, 
ii.  337  ;  on  Irish  Church,  ii.  340  ;  on 
Irish  Church  Bill  (2nd  reading),  ii. 
375  ;  on  Personal  rating  Clauses,  ii. 
295 

Disraeli,  Benjamin,  the  elder  :  settles 
in  England,  i.  5  ;  settles  at  Enfield, 
i.  6  ;  a  lax  Jew,  i.  7  ;  and  the  Russian 
loan  of  1815,  i.  5 

Disraeli  family  in  Spain,  i.  2 


Disraeli,  Isaac  (born  1766),  i.7;  travels 
on  Continent,  i.  8;  verses  by,  i.  9; 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  opinion  of,  i.  10  ; 
controversy  with  Bolton  Corney,  i.  1 1  ; 
his  "  Flint  Flams,"  i.  11;  marries 
Maria  Basevi,  i.  12  ;  only  in  name  a 
Jew,  i.  13  ;  his  Genius  of  Judaism,  i. 
13  ;  final  rupture  with  the  Hebrew 
community  (1817),  i.  15  ;  removes  to 
Bloomsbnry  |Scpiare,  i.  16  ;  at  Bra- 
denham  House,  i.  16  ;  epitaph  on,  i. 
17 ;  a  man  of  fortune,  i.  19  ;  his 
Charles  I.,  i.  12 

Disraeli,  Mrs.,  made  Lady  Beaconsfield, 
ii.  363 

Disraeli,  Sarah,  i.  41 

Disraeli,  Benjamin :  birth,  date  of,  i.  12 ; 
baptized  at  St.  Andrew's,  Holborn,  i. 
15 ;  accession  to  power,  ii.  466  ;  first 
address  to  electors  of  Bucks,  i.  239  ; 
address  to  Bucks  electors,  i.  354  ;  ii. 
28,  53,  125,  460  ;  address  to  electors 
of  Maidstone,  i.  128  ;  a  generous  op- 
ponent, i.  232 ;  attacks  upon  Peel,  i. 
225  ;  attacks  on  (1858),  ii.  81 ;  attor- 
ney's office,  in  an,  i.  19  ;  ceases  to  re- 
present Shrewsbury,  i.  239 ;  ceases  to 
represent  Maidstone,  i.  178;  chal- 
lenges Morgan  O'Connell,  i.  92  ;  cri- 
minal information  for  libel  against,  i. 
179  ;  declines  to  form  a  Government 
(1873),  ii.  446  ;  elected  for  Shrews- 
bury, i.  183  ;  epigrams  on  Peel,  i.  224 ; 
first  Cabinet,  ii.  323  ;  indifference  to 
place,  i.  223  ;  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, i.  282  ;  Leader  of  House  of 
Commons  (1852),  i.  345  ;  letter  to 
Lord  Dartmouth,  ii.  332  ;  not  a 
journalist,  i.  22  ;  not  like  Peel,  i. 
368  ;  position  in  the  Government  of 
1867,  ii.  300  ;  received  into  the  cove- 
nant of  Abraham,  i.  15  ;  re-elected 
for  Bucks  (1866),  ii.  255  ;  reported  to 
have  a  Disestablishment  scheme  of 
his  own,  ii.  343;  resignation  (1853), 
i.  385 ;  address  to  electors  of  Bucks 
(1868),  ii.  353;   resignation  (1868), 
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ii.  364  ;  stands  for  High  Wycombe, 
i.  61  ;  summoned  to  Buckingham 
Palace  (1873),  ii.  446  ;  said  to  have 
translated  the  "  Adonais  of  Theocri- 
tus," i.  17  ;  at  Walthamstow  (school), 
i.  18  ;  at  school  at  Winchester,  i. 
18  ;  why  he  did  not  at  once  join  the 
Tories,  i.  96  ;  why  he  rebelled  against 
Peel,  i.  222 

Downing  Street,  meeting  in,  1867, 
ii.  323 

Drifting  into  war  with  Russia,  i.  409 

Dunkellin's  (Lord)  Amendments  (1866), 
ii.  253 

Ducane's  (Mr.)  Amendment  to  Budget 
of  1860,  ii.  162 

Ducrow  and  his  "snow  white  steeds," 
i.  83 

*'  Dunciad  "  of  to-day,  The,  i.  24 

Duncombe  (Mr. )  on  House  Tax,  i.  380  ; 
on  Reform,  ii.  103 

Durham  Letter,  the,  i.  310  ;  Lord 
Lansdowne  on,  i.  312 

E. 

Eastern  Question,  state  of  the  (1853), 

i.  404 
Edinburgh  Review  on  "  Captain  Popa- 

nilla,"   i.    40;    on  "Coningsby,"   i. 

246;    on    "Tancred,"    i.    252;    on 

"Lothair,"  ii.  388 
Edinburgh,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  speech 

at  (1867),  ii.  310 
Education  (National)  v.  State,  i.  141 
Election  :  for  Bucks,  1852,  i.   360  ;— 

1857,   ii.  27;— 1859,   results  of,   ii. 

127 ;    address   in    1S65,   ii.    237  ;— 

1865    (general),   ii.    236  ;— 1868,    ii. 

361 ;— 1868,    results    of,   ii.    364  ;— 

1874,  ii.  462 
"Elijah  Pogramism "  of  Palmerston, 

ii.  27 
Ellenborough  (Lord),  at  the  Board  of 

Control,  ii.  51  ;  attack  on,  in  Upper 

House,  ii.  76  ;  his  censure  of  Lord 

Canning's  proclamation,  ii.  75 


Emigration  and  migration,  i.  151 

England,  Young,  i.  243 

England's  attitude  in  1856,  ii.  3 

England  and  France,  or  a  cure  for 
Ministerial  Gallomania,  i.  58 

English  ambassador  withdrawn  from 
Naples,  ii.  62 

"Enormous lies"  about  Secret  Treaties, 
ii.  126 

Epigrams,  Runnymede's  prose,  i.  123 

"Epick,"  The  Revolutionary,  i.  42; 
analysis  of,  i.  43-49  ;  critics  on,  i.  50 

Equalisation  of  the  Spirit  Duties  (Irish 
and  Scotch),  ii.  91 

"  Equivocal  and  entangling  engage- 
ments," ii.  464 

Established  Churches,  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  opinion  of,  ii.  330 

Europe  affected  by  Opposition  tactics 
in  1859,  ii.  119 

Ewelme  Rectory  scandal,  ii.  424 

Extinction  of  the  Compound  House- 
holder, ii.  301 

Exhibition  (1851),  the  Government 
saved  by  the  great,  i.  319 

F. 

Fall  of  Sebastopol,  ii.  2 

Fenianism  in  1865,  ii.  241 

Financial  policy  of  the  Whigs  (1848),  i. 

277 
Finlen  the  Fenian  Agitator  received  by 

Mr.  Gladstone,  ii.  349 
Finance,  Liberal  and  Tory  contrasted, 

(note),  ii.  354 
Fitzgerald,    Mr.    Seymour,    announces 

termination  of  Cagliari  business,  ii. 

66  ;  on  Canadian  Defences,  ii.  231 
First   Budget,   Lord   Beaconsfield's,    i. 

350 
"  Flash-in-the-pan  Motion,"  i.  297 
"  Flim-Flams,"  a  literary  romance,  by 

I.  Disraeli,  i.  11 
Follett,  on  Smith  O'Brien,  i.  133 
Fonblanque  (Albany)  on  Peel  and  his 

principles  (note),  i.  231 
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Foreign  policy  in  1863,  ii.  362 
Forum,  Discussion,  in  Fleet  Street,  ii, 

61 
Forcade,     Eugene,    on    "Coningsby" 

(note),  i.  246 
Foreign  Legion,  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the,  i. 

423 
Foster,  Mr.  Campbell,  on  O'Connell,  i. 

201 
France  and  Ireland  in  1843,  i,  196  ;  and 

the  peace,  ii.  2  ;  Sir  C.  Wood's  insults 

to,  i.  389 
Francis  attempts  to  Shoot  the  Queen,  i. 

187 
Free  Breakfast  Table,  Mr.  Blight's  cry, 

ii.  452 
Free  Trade,  a  cause  of  lower  wages  in 

the  cotton  trade,  i.  298 
Free  Trade  Hall,  Speech  at  the,  ii.  427 
French    Colonels,    Punch    on  the,    ii. 

60  ;  on  Orsini,  ii.  45 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  ii.  153 
Fraud  and  Dissimulation   charged  on 

Mr.  Disraeli,  ii.  297 

G. 

Gallomania,  Ministerial,  A  cure  for 
(note),  i.  58 

Gaselee's  (Mr.  Serjeant)  amendment 
on  borough  disfranchisement,  ii. 
301 

Geneva,  award,  ii.  438 

Genius  of  Judaism,  i.  13 

"Gentleman  of  the  press,"  A,  i.  389 

Gibbs's,  Mr.,  candidature,  i.  241 

Gladstone's  (Mr. )  address  to  Greenwich 
electors,  ii.  459  ;  agrees  with  Mr. 
Disraeli  on  the  Budget  of  1857,  ii. 
23  ;  amendments  to  Reform  Bill, 
1S67,  ii.  294  ;  his  Budget  of  1853, 
i.  395 ;  changes  ground  on  Irish 
questions,  ii.  328  ;  on  the  Confede- 
rate States,  ii.  206  ;  defeated  in 
Lancashire,  1868,  ii.  360  ;  defeat  of, 
Mr.  1873,  ii.  445  ;  defence  of  his 
Reform    Bill,    1866,    ii.    247  ;    dis- 


courages Debate  on  Budget,  1861, 
ii.  181 ;  ejected  from  Oxford,  ii.  240 ; 
explanations,  ii.  446  ;  ineffable  vir- 
tue, i.  3S4  ;  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Worcestershire,  ii.  343  ;  opposition 
to  Mr.  Disraeli,  character  of,  ii.  288; 
on  Reform  revolutions,  ii.  273  ;  re- 
ceives Finlen  the  Fenian,  ii.  349  ; 
his  resignation,  1874,  ii.  466 ;  on 
the  "scanty  modicum  of  enfranchise- 
ment," 1867,  ii.  296  ;  sneers  at  Pitt, 
i.  417  ;  on  the  Second  Temple,  ii. 
379  ;  his  rebukes  to  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  ii.  345  ;  his  supplemental 
Budget  for  1854,  i.  414  ;  take  office, 
ii.  369  ;  why  called  to  Premiership, 
ii.  367 

Glasgow,  Lord  Beaconsfield  at,  ii. 
454  ;— Reform  Meeting,  ii.  264 

Globe,  attacks  Mr.  Disraeli,  i.  87 

Government,  change  of  the,  1865,  ii. 
241  ;  defeat,  on  appropriation  of 
vacant  seats,  1852,  i.  354 

Government  of  India  Bill,  ii.  71 

Graham  (Sir  James)  as  the  "dirty  boy," 
i.  384  ;  attacks  on  Napoleon  III.,  i. 
392  ;  charges  against  the  Tories,  ii. 
130 ;  on  "pottering  over  blue  books," 
i.  412 

Grant  Duff  (Mr.)  rebukes  Lord  Bea- 
consfield, ii.  345 

Granville  (Lord)  goes  to  Foreign  Office 
(1851),  i.  334  ;  sent  for  by  the  Queen, 
ii.  137 ;  letter  to  the  Times,  ib.  ; 
taken  by  surprise,  ii.  33 

Greville  on  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1S35,  i. 
102 

Grey  (Earl),  resignation  of,  i.  75 

Grey  (Colonel)  opposes  Disraeli  the 
Younger  at  High  Wycombe,  i.  63  ; 
summons  Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  Palace, 
ii.  322 

Grey  de  Wilton  (Lord),  Mr.  Disraeli's 
letter  to,  ii.  454 

Griffiths  (Mr.  Darby),  question  in  re  the 
French  Colonels  (note),  ii.  82 

Guerroniere's  (de  la)  pamphlet,  ii.  60 
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Guildhall  Reform  Meeting,  1866,  ii.  263 
Guizot  (M.)  on  Lord  Palmerston,  i.  275 

H. 

Habeas  Corpus  suspended  in  Ireland, 

1866,  ii.  242 
Half-farthings,  i.  188 
Hardy's  (Mr.  Gathorne)  amendment  to 

Irish  Church  Bill,  ii.  371 
Hare's  (Mr.)  abortive  scheme  of  mino- 
rity representation,  ii.  301 
Hartington  (Marquis  of)  moves  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  1859,  ii.  128 
Ilearsey's  (Gen.)  report  to  Government 

on  Indian  disaffection,  ii.  18 
Henley's  (Mr.)  explanations,  ii.  99 
Henley    and    Walpole,    retirement    of 

Messrs.,  ii.  99 
"Henrietta  Temple,"  i.  121;  reviews 

of,  ib. 
Hereditary  Legislation,  On,  i.  109 
Holy  Places,  Lord  J.  Russell's  dispatch 

on  the,  i.  388 
Hope's  (Mr.   Beresford)  attack  on  the 

Premier,  ii.  294 
Hope,  Henry,  i.  244 
Horsfall's  (Mr.)   proposals   in  Reform 

Bill  (1867)  accepted,  ii.  301 
House  of  Detention,  Fenian  attempt  on 

the,  ii.  318 
Household  Suffrage,  Speech  on  (1839), 

i.  140 
House  Tax  proposed  (1853),  i.  377 
How  the  Opposition  was  formed  (1852), 

i.  348 
Hughenden  Manor,  i.   17  ;   speech  on 

health  of  the  Queen  at,  ii.  419 
Plume  and  O'Connell,  Letters  of,  i.  86  ; 

i.  99 
Hume  on  "bloated  establishments,"  i. 

298  ;  moves  amendment  to  motion 

on  Agricultural  Distress,  i.  291 
Hyde  Park  Demonstrations  (1867),  ii. 

296 
Hyde,  turbulent  Chartist  meeting  at, 

i.  163 


I. 

Importance  of  literature  to  men  of 
business,  address  at  Manchester 
(1844),  i.  253 

Income  Tax,  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the 
(1858),  ii.  90  ;  in  1860,  additions  to, 
ii.  157  ;  at  5d.  (1859),  ii.  140  ;  a  war 
tax,  ii.  187  ;  in  Ireland  in  1853,  i. 
375 

India,  Bill  for  government  of,  ii.  71  ; 
dropped,  ii.  73  ;  in  1857,  speech  on, 
ii.  41 

Indian  Mutiny,  outbreak  of,  ii.  30  ; 
Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the  causes  of 
the,  ii.  35 

India,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  policy  with 
regard  to,  ii.  127 

Inquisition  in  Spain,  the,  i.  2,  3 

Insincerity  of  the  Whigs  on  Reform, 
ii.  176 

Instruction,  Mr.  Coleridge's,  ii.  291 

Insults  of  Liberal  Press  on  Lady 
Beaconsfield's  peerage,  ii.  363 

Intimidation  of  the  Government  at- 
tempted (1866),  ii.  263 

Intrigue,  the  Willis's  Rooms,  ii.  136 

Intriguing  tastes  of  Lord  John  Eussell, 
ii.  118 

Invective,  Lord  Cranborne's,  "wants 
finish,"  ii.  334 

"  Invective  of  Torquemada,  and  insi- 
nuation of  Loyola,"  ii.  297 

Ireland  and  Free  Trade,  i.  214 

Ireland,  state  of,  before  the  Famine,  i. 
195,  199  ;  Mr.  Maguire  on  the  con- 
dition of  (1867),  ii.  326 

Irish  and  Scotch  Whiskey  duties  equal- 
ized, ii.  91 

Irish  Church,  speech  on,  at  Edinburgh, 
ii.  313  ;— Bill  (2nd  reading),  divi- 
sion, ii.  375  ;  (3rd  reading),  ii.  376  ; 
—  L'esolutions,  ii.  331  ;  division,  ii. 
337 

Irish  Coercion  Bill  (1844),  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's speech  on,  206  ; — (1846),  i. 
219 
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Irish  Municipal  Corporations,  i.  139 

Irish  patriots  in  Paris,  i.  268 

Irish  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Go- 
vernment, ii.  383 

Irish  Railways,  Lord  G.  Bentinck's 
scheme  for  dealing  with,  i.  206 

Irish  Reform  Bill,  ii.  331 

Irish  University  Bill,  ii.  440 

Irishmen,  On,  ii.  363 

"Iskander,"  i.  56 

Italy,  Palmerston's  interference  in,  i. 
275  ;  his  policy  criticised,  i.  276 


Jacobin  Clubs,  i.  285 

Jacobin  party,  The,  i.  277 

Januarius,    Blood   of    St.,    and   Bank 

Charter  Act,  i.  280 
Jeaffreson,    J.     C. ,     on    Disraeli     the 

Younger,  i.  36 
Jordan's  letter  on   "Vivian  Grey,"  i. 

32 
Jews  in  Portugal,  i.  4 
Jewish  Disabilities,  i.  264 

K. 

Kayk's  (Sir  John)  "Indian  Mutiny," 

ii.  42 
Keys   to    "Coningsby,"  i.   259—260; 

"Vivian  Grey,"  i.  27 
Kinglake,    Mr.   Serjeant,    on    Cagliari 

case,  ii.  64 
Knightley  (Sir  Rainald),    on  Bribery, 

ii.  293 
Kossuth's   visit   to    England,    i.    330 ; 

addresses    to    Palmerston    upon,    i. 

331 


Labour  Rate   Act   (Ireland),  Lord  J. 

Russell's,  i.  209 
Lady  Caroline  Lamb,  i.  127 
Laiug's  (Mr.)  Amendment  on  Borough 

disfranchisement,  ii.   301 


Lamartine's  reception  of  the  Irish  pa- 
triots, i.  268 
Lambert,  Mr.  N.  G.,  Member  for  Bucks, 

ii.  361 
Land,  the  "raw  material  of  food,"  i. 

301 
Lansdowne    (Lord)    on     the     Spanish 

quarrel,   i.    274  ;   refuses  to   form  a 

Ministry,  i.  428 
Lansdowne  and   Lord   Aberdeen   sent 

for,  i.  3S7 
Layard,  Mr.,  on  "The  deplorable  con- 
dition of  public  affairs "  (1855),   i. 

432 
Leader  of  the  Tory  Party,  Mr.  Disraeli 

becomes,  i.  282 
"Leap  in  the  dark,"  the  Reform  Bill 

a,  ii.  307 
Lee,  Dr.,  of  Hartwell  House,  i.  241 
Leech's    children,     Lord    Beacoiisfield 

renews  pension  to,  ii.  348 
Leeds  gets  a  third  member,  ii.  301 
Leicester,  the  Glass-blower,  ii.  264 
Letter  to  the  Times  on  Reform  in  1867, 

ii.  310  ; — from  Lord  Beacoiisfield  to 

the  Queen,  ii.  448 
Lewis's  (Sir  G.  C.)  Budget  of  1857,  ii. 

22 
Liberal   and   Tory  Finance   contrasted 

(note),  ii.  354,  453 
Liberalism  in  foreign  politics,  i.  275  ; 

effects  of,  i.  403 
Liberal  Ministers  on  the  American  war, 

ii.  189 
Liberal  party  working  the  Irish  Church, 

ii.  325 
Liberal  press    attacks    Lord   Beacons- 
field's  "servility,"  ii.  103 
Liberty,  the  creation  of  law,  i.  104 
Lichfield  House  Compact,  i.  85 ;  Lord 

Melbourne  on,  i.  86 
Literary  Magnet  on  "  Vivian  Grey,"  i. 

29 
Literature,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  love  of, 

i.  279 
Liverpool    gets    a    third   member,    ii. 
301 
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Local  taxation,  motion  on  (1849),  i. 
286 

Lockhart,  J.  G.,  editor  of  the  Represen- 
tative, i.  20 

Locke  King,  Mr.  Gladstone's  testi- 
monial to  Mr.,  ii.  442 

London  threatened  by  Chartists,  i.  267 

Lorcha  Arrow,  The,  ii.  17 

"  Lothair,"  ii.  386  ;  origin  of  the  name, 
ii.  389  ;  translations  of,  ii.  391 

Lovett  and  Collins.  Mr.  Duncombe's 
speech,  i.  173 

Lowe  (Mr. ),  his  attack  on  the  working 
classes,  ii.  244  ;  at  Trinity  House 
banquet,  1869,  ii.  379;  on  "educa- 
ting our  masters,"  ii.  314  ;  on  Mr. 
Disraeli's  "  treachery,"  ii.  302  ;  oppo- 
sition to  Abyssinian  expedition,  ii. 
317  ;  power  of  "  spontaneous  aver- 
sion," ii.  334  ;  retirement  from  office, 
ii.  247  ;  returned  for  Kidderminster, 
i.  361 

Loyalty  of  the  agricultural  classes,  i. 
289 

Loyola,  insinuation  of,  ii.  297 

Lyndhurst,  intimacy  with  Lord,  i.  102 

M. 

McCulloch  on  a  countervailing  duty 

on  corn,  i.  338 
Macknight's,  Mr.,  "  Literary  and  Poli- 
tical Biography,"  i.  22 
Madrid,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  turned  out 

of,    i.  271 
Maginn,  Dr.,  on  "Alroy,"  i.  55 
Magnet,  Literary,  on  "Vivian  Grey,"  i. 

29 
Maguire,    Mr.,    on    the    Condition    of 

Ireland  (1867),  ii.  326 
Maiden  Speech,  Lord  Beaconsfield's,  i. 

134 
Maidstone,  Disraeli  the  Younger  at,  i. 

128  ;  Result  of  the  election,  i.  131 
Main  Drainage  Act,  1858,  ii.  96 
Malleson,  Col.,  on  Indian  Mutiny,  ii. 

42 


Malmesbury,    Lord,    in   reply   to  Wa- 

lewski,  ii.  59  ;  on  the  price  of  corn, 

i.  292 
Mai  thus  on  poor  relief,  i.  144 
Malt  Tax,   Additions  to  the,  ii.   144  ; 

Col.  Barttelot  on  the  (1864),  ii.  226 
Manchester  gets  a  third  member,   ii. 

301 ;  Lord  Beaconsfield's  first  visit  to, 

i.  253  ;  second  visit  to,  ii.  426 
Manners,  Lord  John,  i.  243 
Mansion  House  Banquet  (1853),  i.  404  ; 

—(1867),  ii.  349 
Manufacturers'  fortunes,  i.  154 
"Mary  Ann,"  ii.  328 
Marylebone  Workhouse,  i.  257 — 258 
Match  Tax,  ii.  403 
Mather's  case  (Mr. ),  i.  356 
Maunday  Thursday   letter,    Lord  Bea- 
consfield's, ii.  338 
Maynooth,    Mr.    Disraeli's   speech    on 

(1844),  i.  205 
Mayo    (Lord),    nominated    Viceroy    of 

India,    ii.    352  ;  on    Irish  policy  of 

Mr.  Disraeli's  Government,  ii.  327 
Military  Reforms,  ii.  409 
Militia   Bill,    Lord   John    Russell's,  i. 

339  ;  Mr.  Walpole's,  i.  348 
Mill,  Mr.  Stuart,  at  Manchester  Reform 

Club,  ii.  266  ;  on  Reform,  ii.  262 
Ministerial     explanations    (1867),     ii. 

323  ;  Gallomania  (note),  i.  58 
Ministers  at  Manchester,  ii.  309 
"  Ministry  of  Progress,"  A,  i.  395 
Minorities,  representation  of,  ii.  301 
Minto   (Lord),    his   knowledge   of  the 

intended  Papal  Aggression,  i.  309  ; 

sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Italy,  i. 

276 
Mirasol,  M.,  sent  by  Spain  on  a  special 

mission,  i.  272 
Misapprehensions  about  Lord  Palmer- 

ston's  retirement,  i.  405 
Misprint,   curious,    in    "Lothair,"   ii. 

387 
Mitchel,  John,  excites  Irish  rebellion, 

i.  268 
Meagher  of  the  Sword,  i.  268 
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Meaning  of  Reform  Demonstrations,  ii. 

263 
Melbourne    (Lord)    hissed    at     Lord 

Mayor's    Banquet   (1839),    i.    165  ; 

retirement,   i.    154  ;    his  return    to 

office,  i.  127  ;  Runnymede,  on  Lord, 

i.  113,  114  ;    (Lord),  his  resignation, 

i.  185 
Merchant  Taylors'  Banquet  (1859),  ii. 

139  ;— (1867),  ii.  344 
Mercy  to  Political  prisoners,  petitions 

for,  i.  176 
Model  poor  house  (Sir  Francis  Head's), 

i.  148  ;  (Sampson  Kempthorne's),  i. 

149 
Montalembert  on  the  Indian  Debate, 

ii.  78 
Morning  Star,  on  Reform  Bill  of  1859, 

ii.  112 
Mortality  in  Marylebone  Workhouse, 

i.  258 
"Mystic  East,"  The,  i.  41 

N. 

Napier,   dinner    to   Sir    Charles,    in 

1854,  ii.  86 
Napoleon  III.  et  l'Angleterre,  ii.   60  ; 

Orsini's  attempt   to   assassinate,    ii. 

44 
Nation  v.  the  People,  The,  i.  107 
National  Distress,  i.  188,  189 
National  Convention,  The   Chartist,  i. 

155  ;  Dissolution  of  the,  i.  163 
National  Party,  The,   i.  69  ;  Petition, 

The,  i.  156  ; 
National  Prosperity  in  1852,  i.  351 
Newcastle.    Lord  John  Russell  proposes 

removing  the  Duke  of,  i.  424 
Nowdegate's  (Mr. )  Amendment  to  Mr. 

Bernal  Osborne   ii.  224 
New  Poor  Law,   The,  i.    142  ;    Brou- 
gham  on   the,    i.   146 ;   working  of 

the,  i.  147 
Newport    (Monmouth),     Riots    at,     i. 

164 
"New  Social  Departure,"  The,  ii.  431 


New  Year's  Day,  1859,  spee<|i  of  Em- 
peror Napoleon  on,  ii.  97 

Ninepenny  Income  Tax  in,  1861,  ii. 
183 


O. 

Oastler,  Richard,  and  Sadler,  on  Poor 
Law,  i.  145 

Objections  to  the  Bribery  Bill,  ii.  320 

O'Brien,  Smith,  on  election  petition, 
i.  133 

Obsolete  incendiaries,  ii.  299 

O'Connell,  prosecution  of  Daniel,  i. 
197  ;  his  Irish  agitation,  i.  195  ;  Mr. 
Disraeli's  letter  to,  i.  93  ;  his  appeal, 
i.  198  ;  alliance  with  the  Whigs, 
i.  86  ;  attack  on  Mr.  Disraeli,  ib.  ; 
refuses  satisfaction,  i.  90  ;  and  the 
"  gloved  hand,"  i.  91 

O'Comi ell's,  Morgan,  duel  with  Lord 
Alvanley,  i.  91 

O'Connor  (Feargus),  his  libel  on  the 
Warminster  Guardians,  i.  148;  and 
the  Chartists,  i.  156 

"On  the  side  of  the  Angels,"  ii.  229 

Opening  of  new  Parliament  in  1859 
(Queen's  Speech),  ii.  128 

Opposition  of  1852  —  how  formed, 
i.  348  ;  tactics  of  the,  in  1859,  ii. 
117  ;  in  1861,  ii.  186  ;  to  Govern- 
ment proposals  of  Reform,  ii.  277 

Osborne  (Mr.  Bernal),  his  motion  on 
London  Conference,  ii.  220  ;  on  Lord 
Beaconslield's  leadership,  ii.  300 ; 
on  Lord  Beaconsfield's  "  disrespect  " 
to  the  House,  ii.  279  ;  wild  shriek 
of  liberty,  ii.  67 

Orsini's  attempt  to  assassinate  Napo- 
leon III.,  ii.  44 

Owen  (Robert)  introduced  to  the 
Queen,  i.  166 

Oxford  Professor  in  "Lothair,"  The, 
ii.  387 

Oxford  rejects  Mr.  Gladstone,  ii.  241 

Oxford's  attempt  to  shoot  the  Queen, 
i.  171 
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Pall  Mall  Gazette  on  Irish  Church 
Resolutions,  ii.  332;  on  "Lothaii," 
ii.  390 

Papal  Aggression  of  1850,  i.  307  ; 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  letter  on,  i.  311. 
Roman  Catholic  opinion  of  (note), 
i.  312 

Paper  duty  repeal,  ii.  172 

Park 'and  AVatt  case,  ii.  63 

Party  names,  changes  of,  i.  113 

Parliament  dissolved,  1859,  ii.  124 

Palmerston  (Lord),  his  absurd  ideas 
about  his  dismissal,  i.  334  ;  again 
Foreign  Secretary,  i.  387  ;  his 
Amendment  to  Mr.  Villiers's  Reso- 
lutions, i.  370  ;  on  the  Budget  of 
1852,  i.  351  ;  "The  Coming  Man," 
i.  429;  on  "  Coniugsby "  (note),  i. 
247  ;  defeats  the  Militia  Bill,  i.  341 ; 
defeat  of,  ii.  50  ;  death  of,  ii.  241  ; 
his  difficulties  with  the  Queen,  i. 
330  ;  his  dispatches  to  Spain,  i.  272; 
his  "explanation,"  i.  333  ;  is  offered 
Lord  Lieutenancy,  i.  334  ;  retires, 
i.  334  ;  for  once  unpopular,  ii.  46  ; 
his  foreign  policy  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  ii.  61  ;  gives  the  lie  to  Lord 
Beaeonsfield,  ii.  21  ;  his  quarrel 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  i.  329  ; 
retires  from  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment, i.  405  ;  returns  to  office  1859, 
ii.  137;  on  Lord  John  Russell  (note), 
i.  349;  his  second  Cabinet,  ii.  138; 
speech  on  foreign  policy  (1860),  ii. 
155;  his  "spirited  foreign  policy," 
ii.  61  ;  his  sympathy  with  foreign 
Liberalism,  i.  340  ;  at  Tiverton 
(1859),  ii.  125 

Peace  the  true  policy  of  England,  ii. 
147  ;  the  peace  of  1856,  ii.  6  ;  a 
peace  Budget  and  War  Taxes,  ii.  409 

Peel  and  Pitt,  i.  230 

Peel  (Sir  Robert),  his  Corn  Law 
scheme,  i.  218  ;  Cabinet  order  on 
Corn   Laws,  i.   215;  on  Free  Trade 


(1849),  i.  298;  his  life    "one  great 
Appropriation   Clause,"   i.    228;  re- 
called from  Rome,  i.  77;  return  to 
office,  i.   185;  resignation  (1845),  i. 
216;   resumption   of  office,    i.    217; 
Ruunymede  on,  i.  122 ;  takes  the  line 
of  the  member  for  Stockport,  i.  233  ; 
his   threat  of  a  "good  comfortable 
property  tax,"  i.   289;  veers  round 
on  the  Corn  Laws,  i.  215;  on  Whig 
agitation,  i.  169 
Peel's  (General)  retirement,  ii.  278 
People  v.  the  Nation,  The,  i.  107 
"Perish  Savoy,"  ii.  167 
Persia,  War  with  (1857),  ii.  19 
Personal  Rating  the  principle  of  Reform 

Bill  (1867),  ii.  295 
Personal  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 

ii.  425 
Personalities  of  "  Lothair,"  ii.  387 
Petrel,  Mr.  Villiers  "the  stormy  petrel 

of  Protection,"  i.  366 
Pitt,  his  French  Commercial  Treaty  of 
1786,  ii.  158  ;  Mr.  Disraeli's  tribute 
to  his  memory,  i.  417 
Policy  of  sewage,  A,  ii.  433 
Political  prisoners,  i.  175 
Popanilla,  The  voyage  of  Captain,  i.  39 
Popularity  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  i.  32 
Poor  Laws,  Lord  Beaconsfield's  opposi- 
tion to,  i.  129 
Poor  Law  Commission,  Mr.  Doubleday's 
testimony,  i.  145 ;  the  new,  how  ad- 
ministered (note   to   Chap.    IV.),    i. 
254-259 
Popular  reception,  in  1867,  ii.  324 
Precedent  for  resignation,  No,  ii.  366 ; 

the  Tory  respect  for,  ii.  160 
Prejudicial  articles  in  French  Com- 
mercial Treaty,  ii.  165 
Press  on  Budget  of  1867,  ii.  291  ;  on 
Mr.  Disraeli's  premiership,  ii.  321  ; 
on  Hughenden  Speech,  ii.  422  ; 
opinions  on  Reform  Bill  of  1860,  ii. 
169  ;  on  Reform  Resolutions,  ii.  273; 
on  resignation,  (186S),  ii.  365  ;  on 
Speech  on  Irish  Church  Bill,  ii.  375  ; 
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Prince  Consort,  absurd  scandals  about 
the,  i.  406  ;  death  of  the,  ii.  190  ;  his 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen  on  Crimean 
War,  i.  419 

Proclamation  of  confiscation  by  Lord 
Canning,  ii.  74 

Proposal  to  appropriate  seats  of  Sud- 
bury and  St.  Albans,  i.  353 

Prosecution  of  D.  O'Connell,  i.  197 

Prorogation  (1847),  i.  241  ;— (1852),  i. 
359  ;— (1855),  i.  446;— (1857),  ii.  37  ; 
— (185S),  ii.  96  ;— (1859),  ii.  150  ; 
—(I860),  ii.   174  ;— (1861),  ii.   189  ; 

—  (1862),  ii.  205  ;— (1863),  ii.  215: 
—(1864),  ii.  227;— (1866),  ii.  260; 
—(1867),   ii.   307  ;— (1868),  ii.   351  ; 

—  (1869),  ii.  380;— (1870),  ii.  396; 
—(1871),  ii.  418;— (1873),  ii.  453 

Protection,    Lord    Beaconsfield's    final 

severance  from  party  of,  i.  358 
Protectionism   entirely   abandoned  by 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  i.  326 
Protectionist  meetings  (1849),  i.  301 
Protectionism,   Revival  of,  in  1849,  i. 

292 
Public  Business  (1S61),  committee  on, 

ii.  178 
Public  Health  Bill  of  1S72,  ii.  434 
Puffery  not  the  cause  of  "  Vivian  Grey's" 

success,  i.  33 
Pwnch  Cartoons  of   1852,   i.   369  ;    on 

French  Colonels,  ii.  60 
Psychological  Romance,  vide  "Contarini 

Fleming" 
Pythagorean  Policy  (A),  ii.  417 

Q. 

Quarterly  Review  on  "  Lothair,"  ii.  387  ; 
on  the  new  Poor  Law,  i.  148 ;  on  the 
Reform  Act  of  1867,  i.  306 

Queen,  displeasure  of  the,  with  Pal- 
merston,  i.  331  ;  Francis  attempts  to 
shoot  the,  i.  187  ;  interview  with 
the,  ii.  340  ;  Oxford's  attempt  to 
shoot  the,  i.  171  ;  hissed  at  Ascot,  i. 
155  ;  her  interest  in  the  war,  i.  419  ; 
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wish  to  end  "government  on  suffer- 
ance," i.  386 

Queen's  Speech  (1849),  i.  283  ;  in  New 
Parliament  (1859),  ii.  128  ;  Proro- 
gation (1871),  ii.  418  ;— (1859),  ii. 
100  ;— (1860),  ii.  151 ;- (1861),  ii. 
175  ;  — (1869),  ii.  370  ;—  (.1871),  ii. 
397  ;— (1872),  ii.  422 

Quixote,  Sancho  Panza'  and  Whig 
Finance,  i.  280 


R. 

Radical  Policy  in  1872,  Lord  Derby 

on  the,  ii.  433 
Raglan,  death  of  Lord,  ii.  2 
Reception  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  at  Man- 
chester, 1872,  ii.  426 
Reception  of  the    Reform  Bill  (1859), 

ii.  110 
Redistribution  Bill  (1866),  ii.  248 
Reform  Agitation  (1866),  ii.  261;   Mr. 

Locke    King's   Bill  (1851),    i.    321  ; 

Lord    J.    Russell's  Bill   of  1S52,    L 

339 ;    Mr.    Disraeli's   Bill    of  1859, 

ii.    124  ;    (second   reading),  ii.   113 ; 

Bill  of  1860,    ii.    167  ;    of  1866,   ii. 

243 
Reform    League,   The,   ii.    263  (note)  ; 

on  .selfishness  of  Savings  Bank  depo- 
sitors, ii.  291 
Reform  Ministry,  Disraeli  the  Younger 

on  the,  i.  79  ;  Resolutions,  summary 

of,  ii.  274 
Renewal    of    the     Reform    Agitation, 

1864—5,  ii.  230 
Repeal  meetings,  i.  195 
Representative  Government,  true  theory 

of,  i.  110 
Representative,  The  (newspaper),  i.  20  ; 

"Whig   falsehoods  about   the,    i.    20  ; 

Lord    Beaconsfield's    disclaimer    of 

connection  with  the,  i,  22 
Requisition,  first  to  stand  for  Bucks, 

i.  74 
Resignations  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  Lord 

1  1 
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Cranborne  and  General  Peel,  ii.  278  ;    J 
of  Lord  Derby  (1853),  i.  385  ;  1867, 
ii.    320  ;    of  Messrs.    "Walpole    and 
Henley,  ii.  99 

Resolution,  Mr.  Disraeli's,  on  the  am- 
biguous language  and  uncertain  eon- 
duct  of  Lord  Palmerston's  Govern- 
ment, i.  435 

Resolutions  on  Government  of  India, 
ii.  73 

"  Rest  and  be  thankful,"  ii.  215 

Results,  of  election  of  1859,  ii.  127  ; 
1865,  ii.  240  ;  1868,  ii.  364  ;  1874, 
ii.  465 

Resignation  of  Lord  John  Russell's  last 
Administration,  ii.  254 

Reticence  on  the  Alabama  case,  ii.  436 

Retirement  of  Peel,  i.  127;  of  Lord 
Chelmsford,  ii.  322 

"  Revolutionary  Epick,"  The,  i.  42  ; 
analysis  of,  i.  43-49  ;  critics  on,  i. 
50 

Revival  of  Protectionism  (1849),  i.  292, 
301 

Ritualistic  assaults  on  the  Irish  Church, 
ii.  333,  359 

Robinson,  H.  C,  on  Disraeli  tin- 
Younger,  i.  39 

Roebuck  (Mr.  J.  A.)  moves  for  Com- 
mittee on  the  condition  of  the  army, 
i.  425  ;  on  Cagliari's  case,  ii.  64 

Royal  Warrant  abolishing  purchase, 
ii.  411 

Runnymede  Letters,  The,  i.  119 

Rupert  (Prince)  of  Parliamentary  dis- 
cussion, i.  344 

Russell  (Lord  John)  at  Blairgowrie,  ii. 
215  ;  amendment  to  Reform  Bill 
(1859),  ii.  113;  his  criticism  of  Minis- 
try of  1852,  i.  356  ;  his  Crown  and 
Government  Security  Bill  (1848),  i. 
&68  ;  his  dealings  with  Irish  Famine, 
i.  208  ;  defeat  of  (1851),  i.  321  ; 
defence  of  the  Durham  Letter,  i.  314  ; 
dispatch  on  the  Holy  Places,  i.  388  ; 
dispatch  on  Prussia  and  Denmark, 
ii.   206  ;  Mr.   Disraeli's  criticism  of, 


i.     437,     442  ;    Durham    Letter,    i. 
310  ;   effect   of,    on   the  Cabinet,   i. 
312  ;  his  explanation  of  Palmerston's 
dismissal,  i.    335  ;  fails  to  form  an 
administration    (1845),    i.    217  ;   his 
interference  with    Poland,   ii.    210  ; 
interference  in  Tuscany,  i.  388  ;  in- 
triguing  tactics,    ii.    118  ;   at    Irish 
Church  meeting,  ii.  339  ;  on  mercy  to 
the  Hindoo  race,  ii.  77  ;  on  National 
Petition,  i.  158  ;  opposition  to  Militia 
Bill,  i.   349  ;  proposes  to  deal  with 
the  Corn  Laws,  i.  176  ;  Reform  Bill 
of   1854,    i.    408  ;   returns   to   office 
(1851);  i.  321  ;  on  the  Tory  Reform 
Bill,  ii.  110  ;  Reform  policy,  ii.  257  ; 
refuses  to  serve  under  Lord  Granville, 
ii.    137  ;  refuses  to  serve  under  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ii.  369  ;  resigns  (1855),  i. 
425  ;    retires   from    the   Cabinet   of 
1855,    i.     444  ;     Secretary    for    the 
Colonies,  i.  442  ;  suggests  removal  of 
Duke  of  Newcastle  from  the  Cabinet, 
i.  424  ;  threatens  resignation,  i.  421 ; 
use    of  the    Queen's   name,   i.    336  ; 
weakness  in  office,  i.  282  ;   why  he 
should   have  been  silent   about  Re- 
form, ii.    131  ;  why  retired  in  1S52, 
i.  312 

Russian  War  of  1854,  causes  of  the, 
ii.  120 

Rutland's    (Duke    of)    letter    to    Lord 
Strangford,  i.  243 
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Sadler   (Michael    Thomas)    on    Poor 

Law  Commissioners'  Report,  i.  145 
St.  Albans  and  Sudbury  disfranchised, 

i.  352 
St.  John  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  i.  113 
Sanitas  Sanitatum   omnia  Sanitas,  ii. 

433 
San  Juan  Arbitration,  result  of  the,  ii. 

438 
Saturday  Review    on     "Lothair,"   ii. 
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388  ;   on   Reform   Bill   of  1859,    ii. 

Ill  ;  on  Reform  Bill  (1867),  ii.  284 
Scandals  about  the  Prince  Consort,   i. 

406 
Scene  on  defeat  of  the  Government  in 

1859,  ii.  120;  of  6th  of  July,  1871, 

ii.  417  (note) 
Scottish  Reform  Bill  (1867),  ii.  298 
Shrewsbury,    Mr.    Disraeli    stands  for, 

i.  182  ;  elected  for,  i.  183 
Sebastopol,  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  attack 

upon,  i.  422  ;  fall  of,  ii.  2 
Second  reading  of  Reform  Bill  (1867), 

ii.  284 
Secret  Treaty  of  1856,  ii.  21 
Sephardiin,  The,  i.  2 
Sepoy  disaffection,  ii.  18 
Session  of  1839,  i.  138  ;— 1840,  i.  165; 

—1844,    i.    203;— 1846,    i.     217;— 

1847,  i.  261  ;—1849,  i.  283  ;— 1850, 

i.  302  ;— 1851,  i.  313  ;— 1852,  i.  334  ; 

— 1852,  results  of  the,  i.  355 ; — 

1854,  i.  406  ;— 1855,  i.  424  ;— 1855, 

results  of  the,  i.   447;— 1856, 

ii.   4  ; — 1856,  work  of  the,  ii. 

13;— 1S57,  ii.  19,  30;— 1859,  ii. 

100  ;— 1861,  ii.  175  ;— 1862,  ii.  190; 

—1863,  ii.  207  :— 1864,  ii.  215  ;— 

1S65,  ii.  230  ;— 1866,  ii.  241  ;— 1867, 

ii.  267  ;— 1869,  ii.  370  ;— 1870,  ii. 

381;— 1871,  ii.  397,  401  ;— 1872, 

ii.      422  ;— 1S73,     ii.      43S  ;— 1874, 

ii.  466 
Sexton  (Dr.)  claims  Lord  Beaconsfield 

as  a  fellow  atheist,  ii.  357 
Slidell  and  Mason  case,  ii.  190 
Smith,  Mr.  Goldwin,  on  "Lothair,"  ii. 

387 
Smith's  (Mr.  W.   H.)  Amendment  to 

Budget  of  1873,  ii.  452 
Smythe,   George  (Lord  Strangford),  i. 

243 
Sibthorpe  (Col.),  a  source  of  weakuess, 

i.  305 
Society,  Disraeli  the  Younger  in,  i.  35 
Sonnets  by  "  Disraeli  the  Younger,"  i. 

57,  58 


Spain,  England's  breach  with,  i.  271 
Speeches  of  Mr.  Disraeli  : — on  Abys- 
sinian war,  ii.  316  ;  on  Agricultural 
Distress,  1850,  i.  :M1  ;  is;,l,  i.  320  ; 
on  English  relations  with  America, 
ii.  231  ;  at  Amcrsham  on  Church 
and  State,  ii.  174  ;  on  attacks  of  1858, 
ii.  84  ;  on  the  Address  (1844),  i. 
203  ;— (1849),  i.  283  ;  on  Amend- 
ment to  Address  (1850),  i.  303  ;  on 
the  Address  (1852),  i.  363  ;— (1854), 
i.  406  ;— (1856),  ii.  4  ;— (1857),  ii. 
19  ;— (Dec.  1857),  ii.  40  ;— (1859),  ii. 
101  ;— (1860),  ii.  152 ;— (1862),  ii. 
191  ;— (1863),  ii.  207  ;— (1S64),  ii. 
215  ;— (1870),  ii.  3S1  ;— (1871),  ii. 
398  ;— (1872),  ii.  422  ;— (1873),  ii. 
438  ;  at  Aylesbury  (1874),  ii.  462  ; 
at  Aylesbury  (1S6S),  ii.  364  ;  to 
Aylesbury  electors  (1859),  ii.  126  ; 
at  Aylebury  (1S52),  i.  360;  at  Ayles- 
bury (1865),  ii.  238  ;  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Ayrton,  ii.  341  ;  on  Ballot  Bill,  ii. 
414  ;  on  Ballot  Bill  (third  reading), 
ii.  416 ;  on  Mr.  Balnea's  Borough 
Franchise  Extension  Bill  (1865),  ii. 
235  ;  on  Brazilian  dispute,  ii.  213 ; 
on  Bribery  (1S66),  ii.  253  ;  on  Bribery 
Bill,  ii.  318  ;  in  reply  to  attacks  on 
Budget  of  1858,  ii.  93  ;  on  Budget  of 
1850,  i.  306  ;  on  Sir  Charles  Wood's 
second  Budget  in  1S51,  i.  324  ;  on 
Budget,  i.  371 ;  in  reply  to  criticisms 
on  second  Budget,  i.  381  ;  011  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Budget  of  1S53,  i.  397  ; 
in  criticism  of  Supplemental  Budget 
(1854),  i.  414;  on  Budget  of  1856, 
ii.  8  ;— 1858,  ii.  88  ;— 1859,  ii.  144  ; 
—  1861,  ii.  181  ;— 1873,  ii.  452  ;  at 
Bucks  election  (1858),  ii.  53  ;  on 
business  of  the  Session  (185S),  ii.  68; 
on  Public  Business  (1S61),  ii.  179; 
on  the  Cabal  (1858),  ii.  79  ;  on  C'abi. 
net  differences  (1854),  i.  418  ;  on  the 
Cabinet  of  1858,  ii.  84  ;  on  case  of 
Lovett  and  Collins,  i.  174  ;  on  Church 
Rates   (I860),   ii.    173  ;  on  death  of 
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Mr.  Cobden,  ii.  234  ;  on  Col.  Boiler's 
No  Confidence  Motion  (1840),  i. 
107  ;  on  Commercial  Treaties,  i.  100  ; 
on  conduct  of  the  War  (1855),  i.  426 ; 
on  Conference  of  London,  ii.  220  ;  on 
Palmerston's  Conspiracy  Bill,  ii.  47  ; 
(second  reading),  ii.  49  ;  to  Conser- 
vative Association  at  Glasgow,  ii. 
457  ;  on  Copyright,  i.  137  ;  on  Grant- 
ley  Berkeley's  proposed  Corn  Com- 
mittee, i.  307  ;  on  Comity  Fran- 
chises Bill  (Mr.  Locke  King's),  ii.  94  ; 
on  Mr.  Crampton's  dismissal,  ii.  12  ; 
on  maladministration  in  the  Crimea, 
i.  420 ;  on  Crimean  Committee  (1855), 
i.  430  ;  on  Thanks  to  the  Crimean 
Army,  ii.  8  ;  on  Sir  F.  Baring's  and 
Mr.  Lowe's  Amendments  on  Crimean 
War,  i.  440  ;  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
(1872),  ii.  435  ;  on  the  Declaration 
of  Paris,  ii.  402  ;  on  Mr.  Ducane's 
Amendment  (1860),  ii.  163  ;  in  reply 
to  Mr.  Grant  Duff  (1867),  ii.  345  ; 
on  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  i.  315  ; 
(second  reading),  i.  318  ;  on  Educa- 
tion, at  Edinburgh  (1S67),  ii.  313  ; 
explanations  after  defeat  (1859),  ii. 
1-Jlj;  at  Edinburgh,  ii.  310  ;  on  state 
1. 1'  Europe  (1859),  ii.  123  ;  on  Finan- 
cial policy  (1851),  i.  326  ;  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1861,  ii.  176  ;  on  relations 
with  France,  i.  3S9  ;  on  Franco- 
German  War,  ii.  392  ;  on  French 
alliance,  ii.  55  ;  Reform,  ii.  56  ;  on 
French  Commercial  Treaty,  ii.  158  ; 
in  answer  to  Mr.  Villiers  on  Free 
Trade,  i.  346  ;  on  Free  Trade,  i. 
365  ;  on  Mr.  Gladstone's  financial 
policy  (1862),  ii.  193  ;  on  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's finance,  ii.  407  ;  on  govern- 
ment by  Under-Secretaries,  ii.  225  ; 
speech  on  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment (1855),  i.  436  ;  on  general 
warrants,  i.   23S  ;   at  Glasgow   City 


Hall,  ii.   456  ;   at   Guildhall   dinner 
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ii.  187  ;  on  Hyde  Park  meetingsTiL> 
262  ;von  Income  and  Property  Tax 
(1851),  i.  325  ;  on  Income  Tax,  ii. 
405  ;  on  Indian  dispatches,  ii.  77  ; 
on  Indian  Mutiny,  ii.  31  ;  second,  ii. 
32  ;  on  Government  of  India,  ii.  71  ; 
on  the  Irish  Arms  Bill,  i.  202  ;  on 
the  Irish  Church  and  Education  at 
Edinburgh  (1867),  ii.  313  ;  on  Irish 
Church  Resolutions,  ii.  333  ;  reply 
on  Irish  Church  Resolutions,  ii.  339  ; 
on  Irish  Church  Bill  (second  reading), 
ii.  371  ;  on  third  reading  of  Irish 
Church  Bill,  ii.  376  ;  on  Irish  Co- 
ercion Bill  (1844),  i.  206  ;  on  Irish 
disaffection  (1848),  i.  269  ;  on  Irish 
Land  Bill,  ii.  384  ;  on  Mr.  Maguire's 
Irish  Motion,  ii.  32S  ;  on  Irish  Uni- 
versity Bill,  ii.  441  ;  on  Italian 
affairs,  ii.  10;  on  Italian  Conference, 
ii.  148  ;  on  Italy,  ii.  150  ;  on  Jewish 
Disabilities,  i.  264  ;  on  Local  Taxa- 
tion (1849),  i.  287;  Maiden  Speech,  i. 
135  ;  on  the  Malt  Tax  (1864),  ii.  227  ; 
in  Manchester  Free  Trade  Hall,  ii. 
427;  at  Mansion  House  DinnerJ1861)/ 
ii.  1S6 ;  at  Mansion  House  (1867), 
ii.  349 ;  at  Mansion  House  (1867), 
ii.  308;  at  Merchant  Taylors  'Ban] 
quet  (1859),  ii.  139;  1S67,  ii.  344; 
on  Mr.  Mather's  case,  i.  356 ;  on 
Match  Tax  Budget,  ii.  403;  on 
Maynooth  grant  (1844),  i.  205;  on 
state  of  the  nation  (1849),  i.  293j  on 
the  National  Petition,  i.  159 ;  at 
Newport-Pagnell  1874,  ii.  463  ;  on 
No  Confidence  Motion  (1859),  ii.  129  ; 
at  Oxford  Diocesan  Meeting,  ii.  228  ; 
on  the  Palmerston  Administration  of 
1855,  i.  433;  on  Lord  Palmerston 
and  his  Budget  (1862),  ii.  199  ;  on 
Palmerston  and  China  War,  ii.  26 : 
on  Palmerston's  Dismissal,  i.  335  ; 
on  Palmerston's  Government,  ii.  o  ; 
on  Palmerston's  Italian  policy,  i. 
176;  on  Papal  Aggression,  i.  314;  on 
repeal  of  the  Paper  Duty,  ii.  172;  on 
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accession  to  the  Premiership,  ii.  324  ; 
to  Agriculturists  on  Protection  (1851 ), 
i.  327;  on  Protectionism  (1852),  i. 
358 ;  on  Reciprocity,  i.  298  ;  on 
Re-distribution  Pill  (1S66),  ii.  248; 
on  Reform  Bill  of  185k  i.  408  ;  on 
Reform,  ii.  69  ;  introducing  Reform 
Bill  (1859),  ii.  104  ;  in  reply  to  Lord 
John  Russell  on  Reform  Bill  of  1859, 
ii.  110  ;  on  Second  Reading  of  Re- 
form Bill  (18511),  ii.  113;  on  Reform 
Bill  of  1800,  ii.  109  ;  on  Whig  Reform 
promises,  and  general  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government,  ii.  201  ; 
on  Reform  Bill  of  1S00,  ii.  215  ;  in 
introducing  Reform  Resolutions,  ii. 
268  ;  on  introducing  Reform  Resolu- 
tions, ii.  275  ;  on  bringing  in  Reform 
Bill  (1807),  ii.  279  ;  in  reply  to  criti- 
cism on  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  ii.  285  ; 
works  his  Reform  Bill  through  Com- 
mittee, ii.  300  ;  on  Third  Reading  of 
Reform  Bill,  ii.  302  ;  on  refusing  to 
form  a  Government,  ii.  447  ;  on  Royal 
Warrant,  ii.  411  ;  on  Russell's  Con- 
stahulary  Bill,  i.  172  ;  in  reply  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  criticism  (1852), 
i.  357 ;  on  approaching  war  with 
Russia  (1854),  i.  410  ;  on  Lord  John 
Russell's  charge  of  paltriness,  ii.  171 ; 
ou  Lord  John  Russell's  Polish  inter- 
ferences, ii.  211  ;  on  cession  of  Savoy 
and  Nice,  ii.  155  ;  reviewing  Session 
of  1850,  ii.  14  ;  on  Spanish  disputes 
(1848),  i.  273  ;  on  Smith  O'Brien,  i. 
134  ;  on  state  of  the  Thames,  ii.  95  ; 
at  Trinity  House  banquet  (1809),  ii. 
380  ;  on  Washington  Treaty,  ii.  425  ; 
on  Whig  finance,  i.  277  ;  on  cost  of 
Whig  foreign  policy,  ii.  94  ;  on  Whig 
foreign  policy  (1S47),  i.  263 

Speech  of  Emperor  Napoleon  on  New 
Year's  Day,  1S59,  ii.  97 

Spencer   (Lord)    on    the    "glories    of 
Vinegar  Hill,"  ii.  383 

Spirited  foreign  policy,    Palmerston's, 
ii.  01 


Spontaneous  aversion,  Mr.  Lowe's  power 
of,  ii.  334 

Spmiters  of  State  sedition,  ii.  299 

Spring  Rice  job,  The,  i.  171 

Stanley  (Lord)  on  the  Malt  Tax,  i.  308 

Stanley's  (Lord)  Irish  Church  Amend- 
ment, ii.  333 

Stansfeld  incident,  The,  ii.  224 

State  of  the  country  in  1840,  i.  181  ;  in 
1852,  i.  340  ;  in  1865,  ii.  239  ;  of  the 
Thames  (1858),  ii.  95 

State  of  the  nation  (1S49),  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  asks  for  Committee  ou,  i.  292 

Star  Chamber,  The,  i.  23 

Statement  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  on 
resignation  (1868),  ii.  364 

Stanhope's  (Lord)  protest  against  aban- 
doning Protection,  i.  328 

Sufferance,  not  a  Minister  on,  i.  366 

Sugar  Committee,  Lord  George  Ben- 
tinck's,  i.  266 

Sugar  Duties,  debates  on  the  (1846), 
i.  236 

Supplementary  estimates,  ii.  258 

Surprising  defeat  of  the  Government 
(1855),  i.  427 

Surrender,  the  Conservative,  ii.  306 

"Sybil,"  i.  247;  a  plea  for  the  poor,  i. 
249  ;  founded  on  Feargus  O'Connor's 
correspondence,  i.  248 

T. 

Tactics  of  the  Opposition  in  1861,  ii. 

186 
"Tancred,"  i.  247  ;  and  the  Church,  i. 

251  ;  reviews  of,  i.  252 
Taunton,  election  for,  i.  84  ;  result  of, 

i.  100 
Tea    Duties,    proposed    reduction     in 

(1853),  i.  374 
Tea-room  protest,  the,  ii.  292 
Telegraph  (Daily),  on  Reform  Bill  of 

1859,  ii.  112 
Thames,  state  of  the,  ii.  95 
Thaiiks    of    the   House    of    Commons 

voted  to  army  in  the  Crimea,  i.  423 
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Theories  of  Toryism,  Lord  Beacons- 
field's  new,  ii.  309 

Thompson,  Col.  Perronet,  at  Maidstone, 
i.  131 

Threatening  aspect  of  affairs  in  the 
East,  i.  388 

Times :  Mr.  Disrael's  reply  to  the  at- 
tacks of  O'Connell,  and  the  Whigs 
in  the,  i.  88  ;  Mr.  Disraeli's  letter  to 
O'Connell  in  the,  i.  93  ;  Mr.  Disraeli's 
letter  to  the,  on  the  O'Connell  dis- 
pute, i.  95  ;  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  second 
Budget,  i.  379  ;  on  Reform  Bill  of 
1859,  ii.  Ill  ;  on  Reform  Bill  of 
1867,  ii.  284  ;  on  Budget  Speech  of 
1867,  ii.  288  ;  letter  in  the  (1867),  ii. 
310  ;  on  Irish  Debate,  and  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind,  ii.  328  ;  on  Lord  Der- 
by's Second  Administration,  ii.  258  ; 
on  Session  of  1871,  ii.  418 

Tories  not  opposed  to  Reform,  ii.  269 

Toryism  a  democratic  principle,  i.  115 

Tory  Party,  why  Lord  Beaconsiield 
allied  himself  with  the,  i.  99 

Town  and  Country,  Feud  between,  at 
an  end,  i.  401 

Towns  not  to  govern  the  Country,  i.  242 

Travels  in  the  East,  i.  41 

Triennial  Parliaments,  Mr.  Disraeli  an 
advocate  for,  i.  67 

Tuscany,  Lord  John  Russell's  interfer- 
ence in,  i.  388 

Trinity  House  Banquet  (1869),  ii.  379 

Trelawny's  (Sir  John)  Church  Rate 
Bill,  ii.  173 

Treaty,  secret,  of  1856,  ii.  21 

Treatment  of  Mr.  Disraeli  by  the 
Liberal  party,  ii.  341 

Telegraph,  The,  on  the  Ballot  Bill,  ii. 
414 

Third  reading  of  Irish  Church  Bill,  ii. 
376 

"Three  Rules,"  The,  ii.  440 

Titus  Oates,  Mr.  Disraeli  compared  to, 
ii.  339 

Tory  position  in  1873,  strength  of,  ii. 
449 


Tory  and  Liberal  Finance  contrasted, 

ii.  354  (note) 
Trafalgar   Square   Demonstrations,    ii. 

255,  262 

U. 

Under-Secretaries,  Government  by, 

ii.  225 
Unpopularity  of  Reform   Bill  of  1860, 

ii.  171  ;  of  Lord  Beaconsiield  (1866), 

ii.  265 
University  of  Glasgow,    Mr.    Disraeli 

Lord  Rector  of,  ii.  455 


Vacant  seats,  appropriation  of  (1852), 

i.  354 
Venetia,  i.  126 
Verses  in  Annuals,  i.  56 — 58 
Victoria,  first  Parliament  of  Queen,  i. 

133 
Vienna  Conference,  Mr.  Disraeli's  de- 
mand for  papers  on  the,  i.  434 
Vienna  Protocol,  ii.  3 
Villiers  (Mr.),  "the  Stormy  Petrel  of 

Protection,"  i.  366  ;  Resolutions  on 

Free  Trade,  i.  363 
Vindication  of  the  Constitution,  i.  102 ; 

analysis  of  the,  i.  103—117 
"Vivian  Grey,"  i.    25;  characters  in, 

i.  30  ;  keys  to,  i.  27  ;  popularity  of, 

i.  32  ;  reviews  of,  i.  34 

W. 

Wages,  effect  of  Poor  Law  on,  i.  152 
Walewski's  dispatch  on  Orsini's  attempt, 

ii.  44 
Walpole    and    Henley,    retirement   of 

Messrs.,  ii.  99 
Waltham,  Speech  at  (1846),  i.  242 
Want  of  policy  in  Palmerston's  second 

Cabinet,  ii.  138 
War  with  China  (1856),  ii.  17 
War  taxation  in  time  of  peace,  ii.  183 
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Warminster  Guardians,  Feargus  O'Con- 
nor's libel  on  the,  i.  148 

Wasted  Session  of  1866,  ii.  261  ;  1872, 
ii.  439 

Watt  and  Parle  case,  ii.  63 

Westbury,  retirement  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, ii.  236 

Westminster  Reform  Club,  i.  101 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  sent  for  in  1835, 
i.  77  ;  on  Birmingham  riots,  i.  162  ; 
follows  Peel  on  the  Corn  Laws,  i. 
215  ;  sent  for  to  advise  the  Queen,  i. 
323  ;  death  of  the  Duke  of,  i.  361 

"  What  is  he  ? "  i.  69 

Whigs,  Lord  Beaconsfield  on  the,  i. 
177  ;  attack  on  the,  at  Wycombe,  i. 
63 

Whig  defeats,  i.  171  ;  Ministers  and 
Roman  Bishops,  i.  309  ;  misrepre- 
sentations of  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
second  Budget,  i.  378  ;  sinecures 
and  pensions,  i.  320  (note) 

Whig  and  Tory  Reform  Bills,  ii.  109 
(note) 

White's  (Mr.)  Amendment  to  the  Ad- 
dress, ii.  176 


William  IV.  and  Lord  Melbourne,  i.  77 
Winter  of  1841-2,  The,  i.  186-187  ;  Ses- 
sion of  1854,  i.  420;  Session  of  1857, 
Queen's  Speech,  ii.  39 
Willis,  N.P.,  on  "  Vivian  Grey,"  i.  28 
Willis's  Rooms  intrigue,  The,  ii.  136 
Wine  Duties  reduced  (1862),  ii.  192 
Wood's  (Sir  Charles)  Budget  of  1851,  i. 
321  ;  on  Mr.  Disraeli's  Second  Bud- 
get, i.  380  ;  insults  France,  i.   389  ; 
on  state  of  the  nation  (1849),  i.  299 
Working  of  the  New  Poor  Law,  i.  147 
Workhouse  system,  i.  150 
Wycombe,   High,  first   contest  for,    i. 
61  ;  nomination  day  at,  i.  63  ;  result 
of  first  contest,  i.  65  ;  second  cont*  sst 
for,    i.    66  ;    second   address   to   the 
electors,  i.  67  ;  result  of  second  con- 
test at,  i.  73  ;  third  contest   fir,  i. 
74  ;  Tory  dinner  at  (1835),  i.  84 


"Young  Duke."  The,  i.  51;  reviews 

of,  ib. 
Young  England,  i.  243. 


THE     END. 
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8vo,  5s. 
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DE  POMAR   {THE  DUKE)— 

FASHION    AND    PASSION  ;   or,  Life  in  Mayfair.     New 

Edition.     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

THE  HEIR  TO  THE  CROWN.     Crown  Svo,  7s.  6d. 

DE   WORMS  (BARON  HEXR  Y)— 

ENGLAND'S  POLICY  IN  THE  EAST.     An  Account  of 

the  Policy  and  Interest  of  England  in  the  Eastern  Question,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  other  European  Powers.  Sixth  Edition.  To  this  Edition  has  been 
added  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of  1856,  and  the  Black  Sea  Treaty  of  1871. 
Sixth  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  5s. 

THE     AUSTRO  -  HUNGARIAN     EMPIRE  :     A    Poli- 

tical  Sketch  of  Men  and  Events  since  1S68.  Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an 
Additional  Chapter  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  East.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  qs. 

DICKENS  [CHARLES)— See  pages  19—22. 

DYCE'S    COLLECTION.     A  Catalogue  of  Printed  Books  and 

Manuscripts  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  to  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.     2  vols.    Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  14s. 

A  Collection  of  Paintings,  Miniatures,  Drawings,  Engravings, 

Rings,  and  Miscellaneous  Objects,  bequeathed  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  7s. 

DICKENS  { CHA  RLES)  —Conducted  by— 

ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND.     First    Series.     20    vols. 

Royal  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  each. 

New  Series.     Vols,  i  to  12.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  5s.  6d.  each. 

DIXON  [W.  HEP  WORTH)— 

THE  HOLY  LAND.     Fourth  Edition.     With  2  Steel  and 

12  Wood  Engravings.     Post  8vo,  ios.  6d. 
DRAYSON  (LIEUT.-COL.  A.    W.)— 

THE  CAUSE  OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PROPER  MOTION 

OF  THE  FIXED  STARS,  with  other  Geometrical  Problems  in  Astronomy  hitherto 
unsolved.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios. 

THE    CAUSE,    DATE,    AND    DURATION    OF    THE 

LAST  GLACIAL  EPOCH  OF  GEOLOGV,  with  an  Investigation  of  a  New 
Movement  of  the  Earth.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  ios. 

PRACTICAL     MILITARY     SURVEYING    AND 

SKETCHING.     Fifth  Edition.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DYCE  [WILLIAM),  R.A.— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN;  OR,  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.    Fifty- 
selected  Plates.     Folio,  sewed,  5s. ;  mounted,  18s. 
Text  to  Ditto.     Sewed,  6d. 

ELLIOT  [PRANCES)— 

OLD    COURT    LIFE    IN    FRANCE.      Third   Edition. 

Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ios.  6d. 

THE    DIARY    OF    AN    IDLE    WOMAN    IN    ITALY. 

Second  Edition.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

PICTURES  OF  OLD  ROME.     New  Edition.     Post  8vo, 

cloth,  6s. 
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ELLIOT  (ROBERT  H.)— 

EXPERIENCES  OF  A  PLANTER  IN  THE  JUNGLES 

OF  MYSORE.     With  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     2  vols.     8vo,  cloth,  £1  4s. 

CONCERNING    JOHN'S     INDIAN     AFFAIRS.      Svo, 

cloth,  gs. 
EXCEL  (CARL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM,  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  the  History  of  Musical  Instruments.  Second 
Edition.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  12s. 

ESCOTT  (T.  H.  S.\— 

PILLARS     OF     THE     EMPIRE:     Short     Biographical 

Sketches.     Demy  Svo. 
EWALD   (ALEXANDER    CHARLES),  F.S.A.— 

THE    LIFE   AND    TIMES    OF    PRINCE    CHARLES 

STUART,  COUNT  OF  ALBANY,  commonly  called  The  Young  Pretender. 
From  the  State  Papers  and  other  Sources.  Author  of  "The  Life  and  Times  of 
Algernon  Sydney,"  "  The  Crown  and  its  Advisers,"  &c.    2  vols.    Demy  Svo,  £1  Ss. 

SIR     ROBERT    WALPOLE.        A    Political     Biography, 

1676 — 1745.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 
FALLOUX  (COUNT  DE),  of  the  French  Academy— 

AUGUSTIN  COCHIN.     Translated  from  the  French  by 

Augustus  Craven-.     Large  crown  Svo,  9s. 
FANE  (VIOLET)— 

DENZIL  PLACE  :  a  Story  in  Verse.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  FAIRIES  (A  Village  Story),  and  other 

Poems.     By  the  Author  of  "  Denzil  Place."     Crown  Svo,  6s. 

ANTHONY  BABINGTON  :  a  Drama.     By  the  Author   of 

"Denzil  Place,"  "The  Queen  of  the  Fairies,"  &c.     Crown  Svo,  Cs. 
FLEMING   (GEORGE),  F.R.C.S.— 

ANIMAL   PLAGUES:    THEIR   HISTORY,    NATURE, 

AND  PREVENTION.     8vo,  cloth,  15s. 

HORSES  AND  HORSE-SHOEING  :  their  Origin,  History, 

Uses,  and  Abuses.     210  Engravings.     Svo,  cloth,  £1  is. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE-SHOEING:    With  37  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,  enlarged.     8vo,  sewed,  2s. 

RABIES   AND  HYDROPHOBIA:    THEIR  HISTORY, 

NATURE,  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  PREVENTION.    With  S  Illustra- 
tions.    Svo,  cloth,  15s. 

A  MANUAL  OF  VETERINARY  SANITARY  SCIENCE 

AND  POLICE.     With  33  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  36s. 
FORSTER   (JOHN)  — 

THE   LIFE  OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.      Uniform  with 

the  "C.  D."  Edition  of  his  Works.     With  Numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     7s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.      With  Portraits 

and  other  Illustrations.     15th  Thousand.     3  vols.     8vo,  cloth,  £2  2s. 

A  New  Edition  in   2  vols.      Demy  Svo,   uniform  with  the 

Illustrated  Edition  of  Dickens's  Works.    £i  Ss. 
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FORSTER  {JOHN)  Continued— 

SIR  JOHN  ELIOT  :  a  Biography.     With  Portraits.     New 

and  cheaper  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  14s. 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH  :   a  Biography.     Cheap  Edition  in 

one  volume.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

WALTER  SAVAGE  LANDOR  :  a  Biography,  1 775-1864. 

With  Portraits  and  Vignettes.    A  New  and  Revised  Edition,  in  i  vol.    Demy  8vo,  14s. 
FORTNUM  [C.  D.  E.)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  BRONZES  OF  EUROPEAN  ORIGIN  in  the  SOUTH  KEN- 
SINGTON  MUSEUM,  with  an  Introductory  Notice.  Royal  8vo,  half-morocco, 
£i  10s. 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  MAIOLICA,  HISPANO-MORESCO,  PERSIAN,  DAMASCUS,  AND 
RHODIAN  WARES  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  Royal 
8vo,  half-morocco,  £2. 

FRANCA  TELL/  [C.  £.)— 

ROYAL   CONFECTIONER:    English   and   Foreign.      A 

Practical  Treatise.  With  Coloured  Illustrations.  3rd  Edition.  Post  8vo  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
GILLMORE   [PARKER)— 

PRAIRIE  AND  FOREST :  a  Description  of  the  Game  of 

North  America,  with  personal  Adventures  in  their  pursuit.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

HALL   (SIDNEY)— 

A  TRAVELLING  ATLAS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COUN- 

TIES.  Fifty  Maps,  coloured.  New  Edition,  including  the  Railways,  corrected 
up  to  the  present  date.     Demy  Svo,  in  roan  tuck,  10s.  6d. 

HARDY  [CAPT.   C.)— 

FOREST  LIFE  IN  ACADIE  ;  and  Sketches  of  Sport  and 

Natural  History  in  the  Lower  Provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion.  With  Illus- 
trations.    8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

HITCHMAN  (FRANCIS)— 

THE  PUBLIC   LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  BEACONS- 

FIELD.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo.  [/«  November. 

HOLBEIN— 

TWELVE  HEADS    AFTER  HOLBEIN.     Selected  from 

Drawings  in  Her  Majesty's  Collection  at  Windsor.  Reproduced  in  Autotype,  in 
portfolio.     36s. 

HOVELACQUE  (ABEL)— 

THE     SCIENCE     OF    LANGUAGE:     LINGUISTICS, 

PHILOLOGY,  AND  ETYMOLOGY.     With  Maps.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 

Being  the  first  volume  of  "The  Library  of  Contemporary  Science." 

(For  list  0/  other  Works  0/  the  same  Series,  see  page  24.) 
HUMPHRIS   [H.  D.)— 

PRINCIPLES     OF     PERSPECTIVE.      Illustrated    in   a 

Series  of  Examples.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  and  Text  8vo,  cloth,  £1  is. 
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JACQUEMART  (ALBERT)— 

THE    HISTORY    OF    FURNITURE.      Researches   and 

Notes  on  Objects  of  Art  which  form  Articles  of  Furniture,  or  would  be  interesting 
to  Collectors.  Translated  from  the  French  and  Edited  by  Mrs.  BURY 
Palliser.     With  200  Illustrations.     Imperial  8vo.     31s.  6d. 

JAGOR   (F.)— 

PHILIPPINE   ISLANDS,   THE.      With  numerous  Illus- 

trations  and  a  Map.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
JARRY  (GENERAL)— 

NAPIER    (MAJ.-GEN.    W.    C.    E.)— OUTPOST   DUTY. 

Translated,  with  TREATISES  ON  MILITARY  RECONNAISSANCE  AND 
ON   ROAD-MAKING.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 

KEBDEL   (T.  E.)— 

THE   AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER.     A  Short  Survey 

of  his  Position.     Crown  8vo,  6s. 
KELLEY,  M.D.  (E.  G.)— 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EXISTENCE.— The  Reality  and 

Romance  of  Histories.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
KEMPIS   (THOMAS  A)— 

OF    THE    IMITATION    OF    CHRIST.      Four   Books. 

Beautifully  Illustrated  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
KLACZKO  (M.   JULIAN)— 

TWO  CHANCELLORS  :  PRINCE  GORTCHAKOF  and 

PRINCE  BISMARCK.     Translated  by  Mrs.  Tait.    New  and  cheaper  edition,  6s. 
LEFEVRE  (ANDRE)— 

PHILOSOPHY,  Historical  and  Critical.  [In  the  Press. 

LEGGE   (ALFRED   OWEN)— 

PIUS    IX.       The  Story  of  his  Life  to  the  Restoration  in 

1850,  with  Glimpses  of  the  National  Movement  in  Italy.  Author  of  "The  Growth 
of  the  Temporal  Power  in  Italy."     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  12s. 

LENNOX  (LORD   WILLIAM)— 

FASHION  THEN  AND  NOW.     2  vols.    Demy  8vo,  28s. 

LETOURNEAU  (DR.    CHARLES)— 

BIOLOGY.     Translated  by  William  MacCall.   With  Illustra- 

tions.     Large  crown  8vo,  6s. 
LUCAS  (CAPTAIN)— 

CAMP    LIFE    AND    SPORT    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 

With  Episodes  in  Kaffir  Warfare.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  12s. 
LYNCH  (REV.    T.   T.)— 

MEMORIALS      OF      THEOPHILUS      TRINAL, 

STUDENT.     New  Edition,  enlarged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 


io  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 

LYTTON  {ROBERT,    LORD)— 

POETICAL  WORKS— COLLECTED  EDITION.     Com- 

plete  in  5  vols. 

FABLES  IN"  SONG.     2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo,  12s. 

LUCILE.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

THE  WANDERER.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 

POEMS,  HISTORICAL  AND  CHARACTERISTIC.     Fcap.  6s. 

MALLET  (DR.  J.    W.)— 

COTTON  :  THE  CHEMICAL,  &c,  CONDITIONS  OF 

ITS   SUCCESSFUL  CULTIVATION.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 
MALLET   (ROBERT)— 

GREAT    NEAPOLITAN     EARTHQUAKE    OF    1857. 

First  Principles  of  Observational  Seismology,  as  developed  in  the  Report  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  of  the  Expedition  made  into  the  Interior  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples,  to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  the  great  Earthquake  of  December, 
1857.     Maps  and  numerous  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  £3  3s. 

MASKELL  (WILLIAM)— 

A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  IVORIES,  ANCIENT  AND 

MEDIAEVAL,  in  the  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM,  with  a  Preface. 
With  numerous  Photographs  and  Woodcuts.     Royal  Svo,  half-morocco,  £1  is. 

MAXSE  (FIT?,")— 

PRINCE    BISMARCK'S    LETTERS.      Translated   from 

the  German.     Small  crown  8vo,  cloth,1  6s. 
MAZADE  (CHARLES  DE)— 

THE    LIFE    OF   COUNT   CAVOUR.     Translated   from 

the  French.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 
MELVILLE   (G.  J.    U'HYTE-)— 

RIDING     RECOLLECTIONS.      With     Illustrations    by 

Edgar  Giberne.     Large  crown  Svo.     Fifth  Edition.     12s. 

ROSINE.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.     Uniform  with 

"  Katerfelto,"  16s. 

SISTER  LOUISE  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Woman's  Repentance. 

With  Illustrations  by  Miriam  Kerns.     Demy  Svo,  16s. 

KATERFELTO  :  A  Story  of  Exmoor.    With  12  Illustrations 

by  Colonel  H.  Hope  Crealocke.     Fourth  Edition.     Large  crown,  8s. 
(For  Cheap  Editions  of  other  Works,  see  page  25.) 

MEREDITH  (GEORGE)— 

MODERN  LOVE,  AND  POEMS  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

ROADSIDE,  with  Poems  and  Ballads.     Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
MILLER   (JOAQUIN)— 

THE    SHIP    IN    THE   DESERT.      By    the   Author    of 

"  Songs  of  the  Sierras,"  &c.     Fcap.  8vo,  6s. 
MOLES  WORTH  (W.  NASSAU)— 

HISTORY  OF   ENGLAND    FROM   THE   YEAR    1S30 

TO  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  GLADSTONE  MINISTRY. 

A  Cheap  Edition,  carefully  revised,   and  carried  up  to  March,  1874.      3  vols. 
crown  Svo,  18s. 

A  School  Edition.     Post  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

MONTAGU  (THE  RIGHT  HON.   LORD  ROBERT,  M.P.)— 

FOREIGN  POLICY  :  ENGLAND  AND  THE  EASTERN 

QUESTION.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo,  14s. 
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MORLEY  [HENRY)— 

ENGLISH  WRITERS.     Vol.  I.     Part  I.     THE   CELTS 

AND  ANGLO-SAXONS.     With  an  I Qtroductory  Sketch  of  the  Foui 

English  Literature.      Part  II.     FROM    THE    CONQUEST   TO    CHAUCER. 

(Making  2  vols.)     8vo,  cloth,  £1  2s. 

'  r  Each  Part  is  indexed  separately.  The  Two  Parts  complete  the  account  of 
English  Literature  during  the  Period  of  the  Formation  of  the  Language,  or  of 
The  Writers  before  Chaucer. 

Vol.  II.      Part  I.      FROM    CHAUCER   TO   DUNBAR. 

8vo,  cloth,  12s. 

TABLES    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE.      Containing 

20  Charts.     Second  Edition,  with  Index.     Royal  4to,  cloth,  12s. 

In  Three  Parts.     Parts  I.  and  II.,  containing  Three  Charts,  each  is.  6d. 
Part  III.,  containing  14  Charts,  7s.     Part  III.  also  kept  in  Sections,  1,  2,  and  5, 
is.  6d.  each;  3  and  4  together,  3s.     ***  The  Charts  sol    separately. 

MORLEY  [JOHN)  — 

DIDEROT  AND   THE  ENCYCLOPAEDISTS.     2  Vols. 

demy  Svo,  26s. 

CRITICAL    MISCELLANIES.      Second   Series.      France 

in  the  Eighteenth  Century — Robespierre — Turgot — Death  of  Mr.  Mill — Mr.  Mill 
on  Religion — On  Popular  Culture — Macaulay.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  14s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  First  Series.  Demy  Svo,  14s. 

NEW    UNIFORM    EDITION. 
VOLTAIRE.     Large  crown  Svo,  6s. 
ROUSSEAU.     Large  crown  Svo,  9s. 

CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  First  Series.  tin  the  Press. 
CRITICAL  MISCELLANIES.  Second  Series,  tin  the  Press. 
ON  COMPROMISE.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d. 
STRUGGLE   FOR   NATIONAL   EDUCATION.     Third 

Edition.     Svo,  cloth,  3s. 
MORRIS  [M.  O  CONNOR)— 

HIBERNICA   VENATICA.      With  Portraits  of  the  Mar- 

chioness  of  Waterford,  the  Marchioness  of  Ormonde,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Malone,  Miss  Persse  (of  Moyode  Castle),  Mrs.  Stewart  Duckett,  and 
Miss  Myra  Watson.     Large  crown  Svo,  18s. 

TRIVIATA  ;   or,  Cross    Road  Chronicles   of  Passages   in 

Irish  Hunting  History  during  the  season  of  1875-76.  With  Illustrations.  Large 
crown  8vo,  16s. 

NEWTON     [E.     TULLE Y,    F.G.S.)— Assistant-Naturalist  H.M.  Geological 

Survey — 

THE   TYPICAL   PARTS   IN   THE    SKELETONS    OF 

A  CAT,  DUCK,  AND  CODFISH,  being  a  Catalogue  with  Comparative  De- 
scriptions arranged  in  a  Tabular  Form.     Demy  Svo,  cloth,  3s. 

O'CONNELL  [MRS.  MORGAN  JOHN)  — 

CHARLES     BIANCONI.       A    Biography.       1786-1S75. 

By  bis  Daughter.     With  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  ios.  6d. 
OLIVER   [PROFESSOR),  F.R.S.,  &>c— 

ILLUSTRATIONS   OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL 

ORDERS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE    KINGDOM,  PREPARED   FOR  THE 

SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.     Obion 
Svo,  with  109  Plates.     Price,  plain,  16s.  ;  coloured,  £1  6s. 


12  BOOR'S  PUBLISHED  BY 


OZANE  (I.    IV.)— 

THREE   YEARS    IN    ROUMANIA.     Large  crown  Svo, 

7s.  6d. 
PARR  {HARRIE TT)— Author  of ' 'Essays  in  the  Silver  Age,' '  &c— 

DE  GUERIN  (MAURICE  AND  EUGENIE).     A  Mono- 

graph.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6a 
PIERCE  (GILBERT  A.)— 

THE  DICKENS  DICTIONARY :  a  Key  to  the  Characters 

and  Principal  Incidents  in  the  Tales  of  Charles  Dickens.  With  Additions  by 
\\  illiam  A.  Wheeler.     Large  crown  8vo,  ios.  6d. 

PIM  (B.)  and  SEEM  AN  (B.)— 

DOTTINGS    ON    THE     ROADSIDE     IN     PANAMA, 

NICARAGUA,  AND  MOSQUITO.     With  Plates  and  Maps.     Svo,  cloth,  18s. 
POLLEN  (J.  H.)— 

ANCIENT      AND      MODERN      FURNITURE     AND 

WOODWORK  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an 
Introduction,  and  Illustrated  with  numerous  Coloured  Photographs  and  Woodcuts. 
Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £1  is. 

PUCKETT  (R.   CAMPBELL)— Head-Master  of  the  Bath  School  of  Art— 

SCIOGRAPHY;  or,  Radial  Projection  of  Shadows.     New 

Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
RANK  EN  (IV.  H.  L.)— 

THE   DOMINION    OF   AUSTRALIA.      An  Account  of 

its  Foundations.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  12s. 
REDGRAVE  (RICHARD)— 

MANUAL  AND  CATECHISM    ON    COLOUR.     241110, 

cloth,  9d. 
REDGRAVE  (SAMUEL)— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUE  OF  THE  His- 
torical COLLECTION  OF  WATER-COLOUR  PAINTINGS  IN  THE 
SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM.  With  an  Introductory  Notice  by  Samuel 
Redgrave.  With  numerous  Chromo-lithographs  and  other  Illustrations.  Published 
for  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 
Royal  8vo,  £i  is. 

RIDGE  (DR.  BENJAMIN)— 

OURSELVES,    OUR     FOOD,    AND     OUR    PHYSIC. 

Twelfth  Edition.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
ROBINSON  (C.  E.)— 

THE    CRUISE    OF    THE    WIDGEON:    700  Miles  in 

a  Ten-Ton  Yawl,  from  Swanage  to  Hamburg,  through  the  Dutch  Canals  and  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  German  Ocean,  and  the  River  Elbe.  With  4  Illustrations,  drawn  on 
Wood,  by  the  Author.     Second  Edition.     Large  crown  Svo,  gs. 

ROBINSON  (J.  CO- 
ITALIAN    SCULPTURE    OF    THE    MIDDLE    AGES 

AND  PERIOD  OF  THE  REVIVAL  OF  ART.  A  descriptive  Catalogue  of 
that  Section  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  comprising  an  Account  of  the 
Acquisitions  from  the  Gigli  and  Campana  Collections.  With  20  Engravings.  Royal 
8vo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.     Illus- 

trated  by  a  Design  for  an  Entrance,  Lodge,  and  Gate.  15  Plates.  Oblong  folio, 
sewed,  8s. 
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ROBSON  {REV.  J.  H.,  M.A.,  LL.M.)—late  Foundation  Scholar  of  Downing 
College,   Cambridge — 

AN     ELEMENTARY     TREATISE     ON     ALGEBRA. 

Post  8vo,  6s. 
ROCK  {THE  VERY  REV.  CANON,  D.D.)— 

ON  TEXTILE  FABRICS.      A  Descriptive  and  Illustrated 

Catalogue  cf  the  Collection  of  Church  Vestments,  Dresses,  Silk  Stuffs,  Needlework, 
and  Tapestries  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Royal  8vo,  half-morocco, 
£1  ns.  6d. 

SALUSBURY  {PHILIP  H.  B.)— Lieut.  1st  Royal  Cheshire  Light  Infantry— 

TWO  MONTHS  WITH  TCHERNAIEFF  IN  SERVIA. 

Large  crown  8vo,  9s. 
SCHMID   {HERMAN)  and  STILLER   (KARL)— 

BAVARIAN  HIGHLANDS    (THE)   AND   THE   SALZ- 

KAMMERGUT.  Profusely  illustrated  by  G.  Closs,  W.  Diez,  A.  von  Ramberg, 
K.  Ralp,  J.  G.  Steffan,  F.  Voltv,  J.  Watter,  and  others.  With  an  Account 
of  the  Habits  and  Manners  of  the  Hunters,  Poachers,  and  Peasantry  of  these 
Districts.     Super-royal  4to,  cloth,  £1  5s. 

SCOTT  {SIR  SIBBALD  D.)— 

TO  JAMAICA  AND  BACK.     With  Frontispiece.     Crown 

8vo,  10s.  6d. 
SHIRREFF  (EMILY)— 

A     SKETCH     OF     THE     LIFE     OF     FRIEDRICH 

FROBEL,  together  with  a  Notice  of  Madame  von  Marenhoi.tz  Bulow's 
Personal  Recollections  of  F.  Frobel.    Crown  8vo,  sewn,  is. 

SHUTE  {ANNA  CLARA)— 

POSTHUMOUS  POEMS.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s. 

SKERTCHLY  (J.  A.)— 

DAHOMEY    AS    IT    IS:    being   a    Narrative    of    Eight 

Months'  Residence  in  that  Country,  with  a  Full  Account  of  the  Notorious  Annual 
Customs,  and  the  Social  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Ffons.  With  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo,  cloth,  £i  is. 

SMITHARD    (MARIAN)— First-Class    Diplomce  from    National     Training 
School,  South  Kensington — 

COOKERY    FOR    THE    ARTIZAN    AND    OTHERS: 

being  a  Selection  of  over  Two  Hundred  Useful  Receipts.     Sewed,  is. 
SPALDING  (CAPTAIN)— 

KHIVA  AND  TURKESTAN,  translated  from  the  Russian, 

with  Map.     Large  crown  8vo,  gs. 
5  T.  CLAIR  (S.  G.  B. ,  Captain  late  21st  Fusiliers)  and  CHARLES  A.  BROPHY— 

TWELVE     YEARS'     RESIDENCE      IN      BULGARIA. 

Revised  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  9s. 
STORY  (IF.    IV.)— 

ROBA  DI  ROMA.     Seventh  Edition,  with  Additions  and 

Portrait.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  10s.  6d. 

THE    PROPORTIONS    OF    THE   HUMAN    FRAME, 

ACCORDING  TO  A  NEW  CANON.     With  Plates.     Royal  8vo,  cloth,  10s. 

CASTLE  ST.  ANGELO.     Uniform  with  "  Roba  di  Roma." 

With  Illustrations.    Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  6d. 


H  BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


STREETER  (E.    IV.)— 

PRECIOUS  STONES  AND  GEMS.      An  exhaustive  and 

practical  Work  for  the  Merchant,  Connoisseur,  or  the  Private  Buyer.  Treats 
upon  all  descriptions  of  Precious  Stones,  giving  their  History,  Habitat,  Value,  and 
Uses  for  Ornament,  together  with  much  Information  regarding  their  Matrices  or 
Rough  State.     With  Coloured  Illustrations,  Photographs,  &c.     Demy  8vo,  18s. 

GOLD;    OR,    LEGAL    REGULATIONS    FOR    THIS 

METAL  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  3s.  6d. 

TOP1NARD  {DR.  PAUL)— 

ANTHROPOLOGY.     With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Paul 

Broca,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  d'Anthropologie,  and  Translated  by  Robert 
J.  H.  Bartlett,  M.D.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

TROLLOPE  {ANTHONY)— 

THE  CHRONICLES   OF   BARSETSHIRE.     A  Uniform 

Edition  in  the  Press,  consisting  of  6  vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed. 


Vol.    I.     THE      WARDEN. 

With  Frontispiece. 

[This  month. 

BARCHESTER  TOWERS. 


DR.  THORNE. 
FRAMLEY  PARSONAGE. 
LAST    CHRONICLE    OF 
BARSET.    2  vols. 
Large  crown  8vo,  each  vol.  containing  Frontispiece. 

AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND.    A  Cheap  Edition 

in  Four  Parts,  with  Maps.     Small  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  each. 
NEW  ZEALAND. 
VICTORIA  AND  TASMANIA. 
NEW   SOUTH   WALES  AND   QUEENSLAND. 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA  AND   WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 

HUNTING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
TRAVELLING   SKETCHES.     Cloth,  3s.  6d. 
CLERGYMEN   OF  THE   CHURCH    OF    ENGLAND. 

3s.  6d. 

SOUTH  AFRICA.     2  vols.     Large  crown  8vo,  with  Maps. 

Fourth  Edition.     £1  ios. 

{For  Cheap  Editions  of  other  Works,  sec  page  25.) 

TROLLOPE  (T.  A.)— 

HISTORY    OF    THE    PAPAL    CONCLAVES.      Demy 

8vo,  16s. 
VON  GUN  TILER  {LA  COMTESSE)— 

TALES  AND  LEGENDS  OF  THE  TYROL.     Collected 

and  Arranged.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
WAHL  {O.  H.)— 

THE   LAND    OF   THE    CZAR.     Demy  8vo,  16s. 

WESTWOOD  {J.  O.),  M.A.,  E.L.S.,  &>c.  &>c— 

A  DESCRIPTIVE  and  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

OF  THE  FICTILE  IVORIES  IN  THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM.  With  an  Account  of  the  Continental  Collections  of  Classical  and 
Mediaeval  Ivories.     Royal  8vo,  half-morocco,  £1  4s. 
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WHEELER  [G.  P.)— 

VISIT  OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES.    A  Chronicle  of 

H.R.H.'s  Journeyings  in  India,  Ceylon,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Large  crown  8vo,  12s. 
WHITE  [WALTER)— 

HOLIDAYS    IN    TYROL:     Kufstein,    Klobenstein,   and 

Paneveggio.     Large  crown  8vo,  14s. 

EASTERN     ENGLAND.        From    the    Thames    to    the 

Humber.     2  vols.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  18s. 

MONTH   IN   YORKSHIRE.      Fourth  Edition.      With  a 

Map.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  4s. 

LONDONER'S  WALK  TO  THE  LAND'S  END,  AND 

A  TRIP  TO  THE  SCILLY  ISLES.    With  4  Maps.  Second  Edition.  Post  Svo,  4s. 
WORNUM  (R.  A7.)— 

HOLBEIN    (HANS)— LIFE.     With  Portrait  and  Illustra- 

tions.     Imperial  Svo,  cloth,  £1  ns.  6d. 

THE    EPOCHS    OF    PAINTING.      A  Biographical  and 

Critical  Essay  on  Painting   and  Painters  of  all  Times  and  many  Places.      With 
numerous  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  £1. 

ANALYSIS  OF  ORNAMENT:  THE  CHARACTER- 
ISTICS OF  STYLES.  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental 
Art.     With  many  Illustrations.     Sixth  Edition.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 

WYON  (E.    W.)— 

HISTORY    OF    GREAT    BRITAIN     DURING     THE 

REIGN  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  12s. 
YOUNGE  (C.  £>.)— 

PARALLEL   LIVES    OF    ANCIENT    AND    MODERN 

HEROES.     New  Edition.     i2mo,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 


AUSTRALIAN   MEAT  :  RECIPES   FOR   COOKING  AUS- 

TRALIAN  MEAT,  with  Directions  for  Preparing  Sauces  suitable  for  the  same. 
By  a  Cook.     i2mo,  sewed,  9d. 

CEYLON  :  being  a  General  Description  of  the  Island,  Historical, 

Physical,  Statistical.     Containing  the  most  Recent  Information.     With  Map.     By 
an  Officer,  late  of  the  Ceylon  Rifles.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo,  £1  8s. 

COLONIAL  EXPERIENCES  ;  or,  Incidents  and  Reminiscences 

of  Thirty-four  Years  in  New  Zealand.  By  an  Old  Colonist.  With  a  Map. 
Crown  8vo,  8s. 

ELEMENTARY    DRAWING-BOOK.      Directions   for   Intro- 

ducing  the  First  Steps  of  Elementary  Drawing  in  Schools  and  among  Workmen. 
Small  4to,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW.— First  Series,  May,  1865,  to  Dec. 

1866.    6  vols.     Cloth,  13s.  each. 

New  Series,  1867  to  1872.     In  Plalf-yearly  Volumes.    Cloth, 

13s.  each. 

From  January,  1S73,  to  June,  1878,  in  Half-yearly  Volumes. 

Cloth,  16s.  each. 

GERMAN   NATIONAL   COOKERY   FOR   ENGLISH 

KITCHENS.  With  Practical  Descriptions  of  the  Art  of  Cookery  as  performed  in 
Germany,  including  small  Pastry  and  Confectionery,  Preserving,  Pickling,  and 
making  of  Vinegars,  Liqueurs,  and  Beverages,  warm  and  cold,  also  the  Manufacture 
of  the  various  German  Sausages.     Post  Svo,  cloth,  7s. 
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HOME    LIFE.      A   Handbook    and    Elementary    Instruction, 

containing  Practical  Suggestions  addressed  to  Managers  and  Teachers  of 
Schools,  intended  to  show  how  the  underlying  principles  of  Home  Duties  or 
Domestic  Economy  may  be  the  basis  of  National  Primary  Instruction.  Crown. 
8vo,  3s. 

NATIONAL     TRAINING     SCHOOL     FOR     COOKERY. 

Containing  Lessons  on  Cookery  ;  forming  the  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  School. 
With  List  of  Utensils  Necessary,  and  Lessons  on  Cleaning  Utensils.  Compiled  by 
"  R.  O.  C."     Large  crown  8vo.     Second  Edition,  8s. 

OUR    CREED  :    Being  an  Appeal  to  the  Church  of  England 

regarding  some  Doubts  about  the  Truth  of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity.  By  a 
Barrister.     Demy  8vo,  6s. 

OUR  OWN  MISANTHROPE.    Reprinted  from  "  Vanity  Fair." 

By  Ishmael.     Crown  8vo,  7s. 

PAST   DAYS  IN   INDIA  ;   or,  Sporting  Reminiscences  of  the 

Valley  of  the  Saone  and  the  Basin  of  Singrowlee.  By  a  late  Customs  Officer, 
N.W.  Provinces,  India.     Post  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

PRO     NIHILO:     THE     PRELUDE     TO     THE     ARNIM 

TRIAL.     An  English  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

SHOOTING,    YACHTING,    AND     SEA-FISHING    TRIPS, 

at  Home  and  on  the  Continent.  Second  Series.  By  " Wildfowler,"  "Snap- 
shot."   2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  £1  is. 

SHOOTING    AND     FISHING    TRIPS     IN      ENGLAND, 

FRANCE,  ALSACE,  BELGIUM,  HOLLAND,  AND  BAVARIA.  By  "Wild- 
fowler," "  Snapshot."    New  Edition,  with  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 

SPORT  IN  MANY  LANDS.     By  "  The  Old  Shekarry."     With 

164  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo,  £1  10s. 

UNIVERSAL  CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  ON  ART.     Com- 

piled  for  the  use  of  the  National  Art  Library,  and  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the  United 
Kingdom.     In  2  vols.     Crown  4to,  half-morocco,  £2  2s. 

WOLF   HUNTING   AND   WILD  SPORT  IN  BRITTANY. 

By  the  Author  of  "Dartmoor  Days,"  &c.  With  Illustrations  by  Colonel 
Crealocke,  C. B.     Large  crown  8vo,  12s. 


SOUTH    KENSINGTON    MUSEUM    SCIENCE    AND    ART 

HANDBOOKS. 

Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

TAPESTRY.    By  Alfred  Champeaux.  With  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
BRONZES.    By  C.  Drury  E.  Fortnum,  F.S.A.    With  numerous 

,  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PLAIN  WORDS  ABOUT  WATER.    By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A., 

O.xon.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  Large 
crown  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

ANIMAL    PRODUCTS  :    their  Preparation,  Commercial  Uses, 

and  Value.  By  T.  L.  Simmonds,  Editor  of  the  Joztrnal  of  Applied  Science. 
Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

FOOD  :    A    Short   Account  of  the   Sources,    Constituents,    and 

Uses  of  Food  ;  intended  chiefly  as  a  Guide  to  the  Food  Collection  in  the  Bethnal 
Green  Museum.  By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Oxon.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 
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SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM  SCIENCE  &  ART  HANDBOOKS-C**tf«««/. 

SCIENCE    CONFERENCES.     Delivered   at   the   South    Ken- 

sington  Museum.     Crown  8vo,  2  vols.,  6s.  each. 
Vol.     I. — Physics  and  Mechanics. 

Vol.  II. — Chemistry,  Biology,  Physical  Geography,  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and 
Meteorology. 

ECONOMIC   ENTOMOLOGY.     By  Andrew  Murray,  F.L.S., 

Aptepa.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Large  crown  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

HANDBOOK   TO  THE   SPECIAL   LOAN    COLLECTION 

of  Scientific  Apparatus.     Large  crown  8vo,  3s. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS :   Historical  Sketches.     With  242 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  7s.  6d. 

TEXTILE   FABRICS.     By  the  Very  Rev.  Daniel  Rock,  D.D. 

With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

IVORIES :    ANCIENT    AND    MEDIAEVAL.      By  William 

Maskei.l.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

ANCIENT   &   MODERN    FURNITURE   &  WOODWORK. 

By  John  Hungerford  Pollen.     With  numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo, 

2s.  6d. 

MAIOLICA.       By    C.    Drury    E.    Fortnum,    F.S.A.      With 

numerous  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.  By  Carl  Engel.  With  numerous 

Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

MANUAL     OF    DESIGN,    compiled   from   the   Writings   and 

Addresses  of  Richard  Redgrave,  R.A.,  Surveyor  of  Her  Majesty's  Pictures, 
late  Inspector-General  for  Art,  Science  and  Art  Department.  By  Gilbert  R, 
Redgrave.     With  Woodcuts.     Large  crown  8vo,  2s.  6d. 

PERSIAN  ART.     By  Major  R.  Murdock  Smith,  R.E.     With 

•  Additional  Illustrations.  [In  the  Press. 

FREE  EVENING  LECTURES.     Delivered  in  connection  with 

the  Special  Loan  Collection  of  Scientific  Apparatus,  1876.     Large  crown  8vo,  8s. 


CARLYLE'S    (THOMAS)     WORKS. 

LIBRARY    EDITION    COMPLETE. 

Handsomely    printed    in     34    vols.      Demy    8vo,  cloth,  £15. 


SARTOR    RESARTUS.     The    Life    and    Opinions    of    Herr 

Teufelsdrockh.     With  a  Portrait,  7s.  6d. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    A  History.    3  vols.,  each  9s. 
LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  SCHILLER  AND  EXAMINATION 

OF  HIS  WORKS.     With  Supplement  of  1872.     Portrait  and  Plates,  9s.    The  Supple- 
ment separately,  2s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS.    With  Portrait. 

6  vols.,  each  9s. 

ON    HEROES,    HERO   WORSHIP,   AND    THE    HEROIC 

IN   HISTORY.     7s.  6d. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT.     9s. 
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CARLYLE'S  (THOMAS)  WORKS— Continued. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LETTERS  AND  SPEECHES.   With 

Portraits.     5  vols.,  each  9s. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS.     9s. 

LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING.     With  Portrait,  9s. 

HISTORY    OF    FREDERICK    TFIE    SECOND.     .  10  vols., 

each  9s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GERMAN.     3  vols.,  each  9s. 
GENERAL  INDEX  TO  THE   LIBRARY  EDITION.     Svo, 

cloth,  6s. 

EARLY  KINGS  OF  NORWAY  :   also  AN  ESSAY  ON  THE 

PORTRAITS  OF  JOHN  KNOX.     Crown  8vo,  with  Portrait  Illustrations,  7s.  6d. 


CHEAP    AND    UNIFORM    EDITION. 


In   2j  vols.,    Cr 
THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  : 

A  History.     2  vols.,  12s. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL'S  LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES,  with  Eluci- 
dations, &c.   3  vols.,  18s. 

LIVES  OF  SCHILLER  AND 
JOHN  STERLING.    1  vol.,  6s. 

CRITICAL  AND  MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAYS.    4  vols.,  £1  4s. 

SARTOR       RESARTUS       AND 

LECTURES  OX  HEROES.  1  vol.,  6s. 

LATTER-DAV  PAMPHLETS. 

1  vol.,  6s. 


Svo,  cloth,  jTj  $s. 

CHARTISM    AND    PAST    AND 

PRESENT.     1  vol.,  6s. 

TRANSLATIONS  FROM  THE 
GERMAN  OF  MUS.EUS,  TIECK, 
AND  RICHTER.     1  vol.,  6s. 

WILHELM  MEISTER,  by  Gothe. 

A  Translation.    2  vols.,  12s. 

HISTORY  OF  FRIEDRICH  THE 

SECOND,  called  Frederick  the  Great. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.,  containing  Part  I. — 
"  Friedrich  till  his  Accession."  14s. 
.III.  and  IV.,  containing  Part  II. — 
"The  First  Two  Silesian  Wars."  14s. 
Vols.  V.,  VI.,  VII.,  completing  the 
"Work,  £1  is. 


PEOPLE'S   EDITION. 

In  37  vols.,  small  Crown  Svo.    Price  2s.  each  vol.,  bound  in  cloth;  or  in  sets  of 
j 7  vols,  in  iS,  cloth  gilt,  for  £3  ijs. 


SARTOR  RESARTUS. 
FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 


rols. 


LIFE  OF  JOHN  STERLING. 

OLIVER     CROMWELL'S     LET- 
TERS AND  SPEECHES.      5  vols. 

ON      HEROES      AND      HERO 
WORSHIP. 

PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

CRITICAL    AND      MISCELLA- 
NEOUS ESSAVS.    7  vols. 

LATTER-DAY  PAMPHLETS. 


LIFE  OF  SCHILLER. 

FREDERICK  THE  GREAT.     10 

vols. 

WILHELM  MEISTER.    3  vols. 

TRANSLATIONS     FROM     MU- 
SyEUS,   TIECK,    AND    RICHTER. 

2  vols. 

THE  EARLY  KINGS  OF  NOR- 

WAY ;  also  an  Essay  on  the  Portraits 
of  John  Knox,  with  Illustrations.  Small 
crown  8vo.  Bound  up  with  the 
Index  and  uniform  with  the  "People's 
Edition."    Now  ready. 
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DICKENS'S   (CHARLES)   WORKS. 

ORIGINAL     EDITIONS. 

In   Demy  Svo. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  EDWIN  DROOD.      With  Illustrations 

by  S.  L.  Fildes,  and  a  Portrait  engraved  by  Baker.   Cloth,  ys.  6d. 

OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND.    With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Marcus 

Stone.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

i       THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.      With  Forty-three  Illustrations 

by  Seymour  and  Phiz.     Cloth,  £1  is. 

NICHOLAS    NICKLEBY.    With  Forty   Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

^.  Cloth,  £1  is. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  George 

Cruikshank.    Cloth,  £1  is. 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT.   With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DOMBEY    AND    SON.      With    Forty   Illustrations   by   Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     With   Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

Cloth,  £1  is. 

BLEAK   IiOUSE.     With   Forty   Illustrations   by  Phiz.    Cloth, 

,£1  is. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     With  Forty  Illustrations  by  Phiz.     Cloth, 

£1  IS. 

THE  OLD   CURIOSITY   SHOP.       With    Seventy-five    Illus- 

trations  by  George  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.     A  New  Edition.     Uniform  with 
the  other  volumes,  £x  is. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  :   a  Tale  of  the  Riots  of  'Eighty.     With 

Seventy-eight  Illustrations  by  G.  Cattermole  and  H.  K.  Browne.      Uniform  with  the 
other  volumes,  £i  is. 

CHRISTMAS    BOOKS  :    Containing— The    Christmas   Carol ; 

The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth  ;  The  Chimes  ;   The  Battle  of  Life  ;  The  Haunted  House. 

With  all  the  original  Illustrations.    Cloth,  12s. 

OLIVER  TWIST   and   TALE   OF   TWO    CITIES.      In   one 

volume.   Cloth,  £1  is. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     Separately.     With  Twenty-four  Illustrations 

by  George  Cruikshank. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     Separately.     With  Sixteen  Illus- 

trations  by  Phiz.     Cloth,  gs. 


*    * 
* 


The  remainder  of  Dickens  s  Works  -were  not  originally  printed  in  Demy  Svo. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued. 


In  Post  8vo. 


LIBRARY    EDITION. 

With  the  Original  Illustrations,  30  vols.,  cloth,  £12. 


PICKWICK  PAPERS 43  Illustrns. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  39 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT        40 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES  36 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES 36 

BLEAK  HOUSE 40 


40 
38 
38 
40 
39 


LITTLE   DORRIT 
DOMBEY  AND  SON     .. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND 
SKETCHES  BY  " BOZ " 

OLIVER  TWIST ..         ..24 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS 17 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 16 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8 

PICTURES  FROM  ITALY  and  AMERICAN  NOTES    8 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 8 

CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND        S 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  MISCELLANIES 12 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES  from  "Household  Words,"  &c.   14 
THE  LIFE  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS.     By  John  Forster. 


A   N 


Illustrations.  LTniform  with  the  Library  Edition,  post  8vo,  of  his  Works 


2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols. 
2  vols.     .  . 

2  Vols. 
2  vols. 
2  Vols. 
2  Vols. 
2  Vols. 
2  Vols. 

i  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
1  vol. 
ew  Edition 
In  one  vol. 


s.  d. 
16    o 

16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
16 
8 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 

o 
o 
o 

o 
8  o 
S  o 
8  o 
8  o 
8  o 
8  o 
8  o 
8  o 
8  o 
With 


10s.  6d. 


THE  "CHARLES  DICKENS"  EDITION. 
In  Crown  8vo.    In  21  vols.,  cloth,  with  Illustrations,  £3  c/s.  6d. 


s.d. 
3    6 


PICKWICK  PAPERS S  Illustrations 

MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT         8 

DOMBEY  AND   SON 8  „ 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY  8 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD  8 

BLEAK  HOUSE 8 

LITTLE   DORRIT  8 

OUR  MUTUAL   FRIEND       8 

BARNABY  RUDGE         8 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP        8 

A  CHILD'S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND 4 

EDWIN  DROOD  and  OTHER   STORIES  ..         ..8 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES,  from  "Household  Words"     ..8 

TALE   OF  TWO   CITIES         8 

SKETCHES  BY  "BOZ"  8 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  REPRINTED  PIECES      ..3  „ 

CHRISTMAS   BOOKS 8 

OLIVER  TWIST 8 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS 8 

HARD  TIMES  and  PICTURES   FROM  ITALY         ..8 
UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER 4 

THE   LIFE   OF   CHARLES   DICKENS.     Uniform  with  this  Edition,  with  Numerous 

Illustrations.     2  vols.     3s.  6d.  each. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS-CW/«k«£ 


THE    ILLUSTRATED    LIBRARY    EDITION. 

Complete  in  30  Volumes.     Demy  Svo,  10s.  each;  or  set,  £ij. 

This  Edition  is  printed  on  a  finer  paper  and  in  a  larger  type  than  has  been 
employed  in  any  previous  edition.  The  type  has  been  cast  especially  for  it,  and 
the  page  is  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  all  the  original  illustrations. 

No  such  attractive  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Dickens, 
which,  various  as  have  been  the  forms  of  publication  adapted  to  the  demands 
of  an  ever  widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been  worthily  presented 
in  a  really  handsome  library  form. 

The  collection  comprises  all  the  minor  writings  it  was  Mr.  Dickens's  wish 
to  preserve. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ."    With  40  Illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     2  vols.     With  42  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLIVER  TWIST.     With  24  Illustrations  by  Cruikshank. 

NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  and  REPRINTED  PIECES.     2  vols.    With  Illustrations  by 
Cattermole,  &c. 

BARNABY  RUDGE  and  HARD  TIMES.     2  vols.   With  Illustrations  by  Cattermole,  &c. 

MARTIN   CHUZZLEWIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

AMERICAN  NOTES  and  PICTURES  FROM  ITALY.     1  vol.     With  8  Illustrations. 

DOMBEY  AND  SON.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

BLEAK  HOUSE.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

LITTLE  DORRIT.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES.     With  16  Illustrations  by  Phiz. 

THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER.     With  S  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

OUR   MUTUAL   FRIEND.     2  vols.     With  40  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS.     With  17  Illustrations  by   Sir   Edwin  Landseer,  R.A.,  Maclise, 
R.A.,  &c.  &c. 

HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.     With  8  Illustrations  by  Marcus  Stone. 

CHRISTMAS  STORIES.   (From  "  Household  Words  "  and  "All  the  Year  Round.")  With 
14  Illustrations. 

EDWIN  DROOD  AND  OTHER  STORIES.     With  12  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  Fildes. 
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DICKENS'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS— Continued— 

HOUSEHOLD     EDITION. 

In  Crown  ^to  vols.     Nozu  Publishing,  Sixpenny  Monthly  Parts. 
19    Volumes    completed. 
OLIVER  TWIST,  with  28  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;   paper,  is.  gd. 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT,  with  59  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 
DAVID  COPPERFIELD,  with  60  Illustrations  and  a  Portrait,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 
BLEAK  HOUSE,   with  61  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 
LITTLE  DORRIT,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;   paper,  3s. 
PICKWICK  PAPERS,  with  56  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;   paper,  3s. 
BARNAEY  RUDGE,  with  46  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 
A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  with  25  Illustrations,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND,  with  58  Illustrations,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY,  with  59  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  cloth,  4s.  ;  paper,  3s. 

GREAT  EXPECTATIONS,  with  26  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  Frazer,    cloth,  2s.  6d.  :  paper 
is.  9d. 

OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP,  with  39  Illustrations  by  Charles  Green,  cloth,  4s. ;  paper,  3s. 

SKETCHES  BY  "  BOZ,"  with  36  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

HARD  TIMES,  with  20  Illustrations  by  H.  French,  cloth,  2s.  ;  paper,  is.  6d. 

DO.MBEY  AND  SON.  with  6r  Illustrations  by  F.  Barnard,  cloth,  4s. ;  paper,  3s. 

UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELLER,  with  26  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  Dalziel,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ; 
paper,  is.  gd. 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS,  cloth,  2s.  6d.;  sewed,  is.,gd. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  with  15  New  Illustrations  by  J.  M.  C.  Ralston,  cloth, 
2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 

AMERICAN    NOTES    and   PICTURES  FROM  ITALY,  with  18  New  Illustrations  by 
A.  B.  Frost  and  Gordon  Thomson.     Cloth,  2s.  6d.  ;  paper,  is.  gd. 
The  Volumes  further  to  be  published  will  consist  of — 
EDWIN  DROOD;  STORIES;  and  REPRINTED  PIECES. 
THE  CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

Besides  the  above  will  be  included — 
THE  LIFE  OF  DICKENS.     By  John  Forster. 

Messrs.  Chapman  &  Hall  trust  that  by  this  Edition  they  will  be  enabled 
to  place  the  works  of  the  most  popular  British  Author  of  the  present  day  in 
the  hands  of  all  English  readers. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION. 

PICKWICK  PAPERS.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
SKETCHES   BY   BOZ.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
OLIVER  TWIST.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
NICHOLAS   NICKLEBY.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.     2s. 
MARTIN    CHUZZLEWIT.     In  Boards.     Illustrated.    2s. 

MR.    DICKENS'S    READINGS. 

Fcap.  8vo,  sewed. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROL  IN  PROSE,     is.        STORY  OF  LITTLE  DOMBEY.     is. 

CRICKET  ON  THE  HEARTH,     is.  P00R  TRAVELLER,  BOOTS  AT  THE 

HOLLY-TREE      INN,      and       MRS. 
CHIMES:  A  GOBLIN  STORY,    is.  GAMP.     is. 


A  CHRISTMAS  CAROL,  with   the  Original  Coloured  Plates ; 

being  a  reprint  of  the  Original  Edition.     Small  8vo,  red  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 
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THE    LIBRARY 


CONTEMPORARY    SCIENCE. 

Some  degree  of  truth  has  been  admitted  in  the  charge  not  unfrequently 
brought  against  the  English,  that  they  are  assiduous  rather  than  solid  readers. 
They  give  themselves  too  much  to  the  lighter  forms  of  literature.  Technical 
Science  is  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  its  professed  votaries,  and,  but  for 
some  of  the  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies,  very  little  solid  matter  would  come 
within  the  reach  of  the  general  public. 

But  the  circulation  enjoyed  by  many  of  these  very  periodicals,  and  the 
increase  of  the  scientific  journals,  may  be  taken  for  sufficient  proof  that  a  taste 
for  more  serious  subjects  of  study  is  now  growing.  Indeed  there  is  good  reason 
to  believe  that  if  strictly  scientific  subjects  are  not  more  universally  cultivated, 
it  is  mainly  because  they  are  not  rendered  more  accessible  to  the  people.  Such 
themes  are  treated  either  too  elaborately,  or  in  too  forbidding  a  style,  or  else 
brought  out  in  too  costly  a  form  to  be  easily  available  to  all  classes. 

With  the  view  of  remedying  this  manifold  and  increasing  inconvenience, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  comprehensive  project  recently 
set  on  foot  in  France,  emphatically  the  land  of  Popular  Science.  The  well- 
known  publishers  MM.  Reinwald  and  Co.,  have  made  satisfactory  arrange- 
ments with  some  of  the  leading  savants  of  that  country  to  supply  an  exhaustive 
series  of  works  on  each  and  all  of  the  sciences  of  the  day,  treated  in  a  style  at 
once  lucid,  popular,  and  strictly  methodic. 

The  names  of  MM.  P.  Broca,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  d' Anthropologic  ; 
Ch.  Martins,  Montpellier  University  ;  C.  Vogt,  University  of  Geneva ;  G.  de 
Mortillet,  Museum  of  Saint  Germain  ;  A.  Guillemin,  author  of  "  Ciel  "  and 
"  Phenomenes  de  la  Physique;"  A.  Hovelacque,  editor  of  the  "Revue  de 
Linguistique ; "  Dr.  Dally,  Dr.  Letourncau,  and  many  others,  whose  co- 
operation has  already  been  secured,  are  a  guarantee  that  their  respective 
subjects  will  receive  thorough  treatment,  and  will  in  all  cases  be  written  up  to 
the  very  latest  discoveries,  and  kept  in  every  respect  fully  abreast  of  the  times. 

We  have,  on  our  part,  been  fortunate  in  making  such  further  arrangements 

with  some  of  the  best  writers  and  recognised  authorities  here,  as  will  enable  us 

to  present  the  series  in  a  thoroughly  English  dress  to  the  reading  public  of  this 

country.     In  so  doing  we  feel  convinced  that  we  are  taking  the  best  means  of 

supplying  a  want  that  has  long  been  deeply  felt. 

[OVER. 
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LIBRARY  OF  CONTEMPORARY  SCIENCE— Continued— 

The  volumes  in  actual  course  of  execution,  or  contemplated,  will  embrace 
such  subjects  as  : 


SCIENCE  OF  LANGUAGE.  [Published. 

BIOLOGY. 

ANTHROPOLOGY. 

.ESTHETICS.  [This  month. 

PHILOSOPHY.  [In  November. 

COMPARATIVE  MYTHOLOGY. 

ASTRONOMY. 

PREHISTORIC  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ETHNOGRAPHY. 

GEOLOGY. 

HYGIENE. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


PHYSICAL      AND      COMMERCIAL 

GEOGRAPHY. 
ARCHITECTURE. 
CHEMISTRY. 
EDUCATION. 
GENERAL  ANATOMY. 
ZOOLOGY. 
BOTANY. 
METEOROLOGY. 
HISTORY. 
FINANCE. 
MECHANICS. 
STATISTICS,  &c.  &c. 

All  the  volumes,  while  complete  and  so  far  independent  in  themselves,  will 
be  of  uniform  appearance,  slightly  varying,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  in  bulk  and  in  price. 

When  finished  they  will  form  a  Complete  Collection  of  Standard  Works  of 
Reference  on  all  the  physical  and  mental  sciences,  thus  fully  justifying  the 
general  title  chosen  for  the  series — "Library  of  Contemporary  Science." 


LEVER'S  (CHARLES)  WORKS. 

THE  ORIGINAL  EDITION  with  THE   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  17  vols.     Demy  %vo.     Cloth,  ds.  each. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

Fancy  boards,  2s.  6d. 

CHARLES  O'MALLEY. 
TOM  BURKE. 

THE  KNIGHT  OF  GWYNNE. 
MARTINS  OF  CROMARTIN. 


THE  DALTONS. 
ROLAND  CASHEL. 
DAVENPORT  DUNN. 
DODD  FAMILY. 


THE  O'DONOGHUE. 
FORTUNES  OF  GLENCORE. 
HARRY  LORREQUER. 
ONE  OF  THEM. 
A  DAYS  RIDE. 
JACK  HINTON. 
BARRINGTON. 
TONY  BUTLER. 
MAURICE  TIERNAY. 
SIR  BROOKE  FOSBROOKE. 
BRAMLEIGHS    OF    BISHOP'S 
FOLLY. 


Fancy  boards,  2s. 

LORD  KILGOBBIN. 

LUTTRELL  OF  ARRAN. 

RENT    IN    THE     CLOUD  and  ST. 

PATRICK'S    EVE. 
CON  CREGAN. 
ARTHUR  O'LEARY. 
THAT  BOY  OF  NORCOTTS. 
CORNELIUS  O'DOWD. 
SIR  JASPER  CAREW. 
NUTS  AND  NUT-CRACKERS. 

Also  in  sets,  27  vols.,  cloth,  for £\  45. 
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TROLLOPE'S    (ANTHONY)    WORKS. 

CHEAP     EDITION. 

Boards,  is.  6d.,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

?.s.  6d.  vols. 


THE  PRIME  MINISTER. 
PHINEAS  FINN. 
ORLEY  FARM. 
CAN  YOU  FORGIVE  HER? 


PHINEAS  REDUX. 

HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 

EUSTACE  DIAMONDS. 


2S.   Vols. 


VICAR  OF  BULLHAMPTON.  LADY  ANNA. 


RALPH  THE  HEIR. 
THE  BERTRAMS. 
KELLYS  AND  O'KELLYS. 
McDERMOT  OF  BALLYCLORAN. 
CASTLE  RICHMOND. 
BELTON  ESTATE. 
MISS  MACKENSIE. 


HARRY  HOTSPUR. 

RACHEL  RAY. 

TALES  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES. 

MARY  GRESLEY. 

LOTTA  SCHMIDT. 

LA  VENDEE. 

DOCTOR  THORNE. 


WHYTE-MELVILLE'S    WORKS. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 
Crcnvn  Svo,  fancy  boards,  2s.  each,  or  2s.  6d.  in  cloth. 

UNCLE   JOHN.     A  Novel. 

THE   WHITE   ROSE. 

CERISE.     A  Tale  of  the  Last  Century. 

BROOKES   OF   BRIDLEMERE. 

"BONES   AND  I;"   or,  The  Skeleton  at  Home. 

"  M.,  OR   N."     Similia  Similibus  Curantur. 

CONTRABAND  ;   or,  A  Losing  Hazard. 

MARKET    HARBOROUGH;    or,   How  Mr.    Sawyer  went  to 

the  Shires. 

SARCHEDON.    A  Legend  of  the  Great  Queen. 

SONGS   AND   VERSES. 

SATANELLA    A  Story  of  Punchestown. 

THE   TRUE   CROSS.    A  Legend  of  the  Church. 

KATERFELTO.    A  Story  of  Exmoor. 

SISTER  LOUISE  ;  or,  A  Story  of  a  Woman's  Repentance. 

ROSINE. 
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CHAPMAN    &    HALL'S 

List  of  Books,  Drawing  Examples,  Diagrams,  Models, 

Instruments,  &c. 

INCLUDING 

THOSE  ISSUED  UNDER  THE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  SCIENCE 
AND  ART  DEPARTMENT,  SOUTH  KENSINGTON,  FOR  THE 
USE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  ART  AND  SCIENCE  CLASSES. 


BARTLEY  (G.   C.    T.)— 

CATALOGUE   OF  MODERN  WORKS  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOLOGY.    Post  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
BENSON  (IV.)— 

PRINCIPLES     OF    THE    SCIENCE     OF     COLOUR. 

Small  4to,  cloth,  15s. 

MANUAL  OF  THE  SCIENCE  OF  COLOUR.     Coloured 

Frontispiece  and  Illustrations.     i2mb,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
BRADLEY  {THOMAS)— of  Ike  Royal  Military  Academy,    Woohvich— 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRICAL  DRAWING.    In  Two 

Parts,  with  60  Places.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  each  part  16s. 

Selections  (from  the  above)  of  20   Plates,  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military 
Academy,  Woolwich.     Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  16s. 

BURCHETT— 

LINEAR  PERSPECTIVE.     With  Illustrations.     Post  8vo, 

cloth,  7s. 

PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
DEFINITIONS  OF  GEOMETRY.    Third  Edition.   24mo, 

sewed,  5d. 
CARROLL  (JOHN)— 

FREEHAND  DRAWING  LESSONS  FOR  THE  BLACK 

BOARD.     6s. 
CUBLEY  (IV.  H.)— 

A    SYSTEM    OF    ELEMENTARY    DRAWING.       With 

Illustrations  and  Examples.     Imperial  4to,  sewed,  8s. 
DAVISON  (ELLIS  A.)— 

DRAWING    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOLS.       Post 

8vo,  cloth,  3s. 

MODEL   DRAWING.     i2mo,  cloth,  3s. 

THE  AMATEUR  HOUSE  CARPENTER :   A  Guide  in 

Building,  Making,  and  Repairing.     With  numerous  Illustrations,  drawn  on  W'ood. 
by  the  Author.     Demy  8vo,  10s.  6d. 

DELAMOTTE  (P.  H)— 

PROGRESSIVE  DRAWING-BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

i2mo,  3s.  6j. 
DICK  SEE  (J.  R.)— 

SCHOOL   PERSPECTIVE.     8vo,  cloth,  5s. 


> 
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DYCE— 

DRAWING-BOOK  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  SCHOOL 

OF  DESIGN:  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT.     50  Plates. 
Small  folio,  sewed,  5s.  ;  mounted,  18s. 

INTRODUCTION  TO  DITTO.     Fcap.  Svo,  6d. 

FOSTER  (VERE)— 

DRAWING-BOOKS  : 

(a)  Forty  Numbers,  at  id.  each. 

(6)   Fifty-two  Numbers,  at  3d.  each.   The  set  h  includes  the  subjects  in  a. 

HENSLO  W  (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS     TO     BE     EMPLOYED     IN    THE 

PRACTICAL    LESSONS    ON    BOTANY.      Prepared  for   South   Kensington 
Museum.     Post  8vo,  sewed,  6d. 

*  JACOBSTHAL  (E.)— 

GRAMMATIK   DER   ORNAMENTE,  in  7  Parts  of  20 

Plates  each.     Price,  unmounted,   ,63  13s.   6d.  ;   mounted  on  cardboard,   ,£11  4s. 
The  Parts  can  be  had  separately. 

JE  WITT— 

HANDBOOK  OF  PRACTICAL  PERSPECTIVE.     iSmo, 

cloth,  is.  6d. 
KENNEDY  (JOHN)— 

FIRST  GRADE  PRACTICAL  GEOMETRY.     121110,  6d. 
FREEHAND   DRAWING-BOOK.     161110,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

LINDLEY  (JOHN)— 

SYMMETRY     OF     VEGETATION :     Principles    to    be 

observed  in  the  delineation  of  Plants.     i2mo,  sewed,  is. 
MARSHALL— 

HUMAN   BODY.     Text  and  Plates  reduced  from  the  large 

Diagrams.     2  vols.,  cloth,  £i  is. 
NEWTON  (E.    TULLE I',    F.G.S.)— 

THE  TYPICAL  PARTS  IN  THE  SKELETONS  OF  A 

CAT,    DUCK,    AND    CODFISH,   being  a  Catalogue  with    Comparative    De- 
scriptions arranged  in  a  Tabular  Form.     Demy  8vo,  3s. 

OLIVER  (PROFESSOR)— 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  VEGETABLE  KINGDOM. 

109  Plates.     Oblong  Svo,  cloth.     Plain,  16s.;  coloured,  £1  6s. 
PUCKETT  (R.  CAMPBELL)— 

SCIOGRAPHY,     OR     RADIAL      PROJECTION      OF 

SHADOWS.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
REDGRAVE— 

MANUAL  AND    CATECHISM   ON    COLOUR.      Fifth 

Edition.     241110,  sewed,  9d. 
ROBSON  (GEORGE)— 

ELEMENTARY  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION.  Oblong 

folio,  sewed,  8s. 
WALLIS  (GEORGE)— 

DRAWING-BOOK.     Oblong,  sewed,  3s.  6d. ;  mounted,  8s- 
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WORN U XI  {R.  N.)— 

THE    CHARACTERISTICS    OF    STYLES :     An  Intro- 

duction  to  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Ornamental  Art.     Royal  Svo,  cloth,  8s. 

DIRECTIONS      FOR      INTRODUCING     ELEMENTARY 

DRAWING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND  AMONG  WORKMEN.  Published  at  the 
Request  of  the  Society  of  Arts.     Small  4to,  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

DRAWING    FOR    YOUNG    CHILDREN.      Containing  150 

Copies.     i6mo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

EDUCATIONAL   DIVISION    OF   SOUTH    KENSINGTON 

MUSEUM  :  CLASSIFIED  CATALOGUE  OF.     Ninth  Edition.     Svo,  7s. 

ELEMENTARY   DRAWING   COPY-BOOKS,  for  the  use  of 

Children  from  four  years  old  and  upwards,  in  Schools  and  Families.  Compiled  by 
a  Student  certificated  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department  as  an  Art  Teacher. 
Seven  Books  in  4to,  sewed  : 


Book     I. 

Letters,  8d. 

Book  IV. 

Objects,  8d. 

„      II. 

Ditto,  8d. 

„     v. 

Leaves,  8d. 

„    III. 

Geometrical  and  Ornamental 

„     VI. 

Birds,  Animals,  &c,  8d. 

Forms,  8d. 

„  VII. 

Leaves,  Flowers,  and  Sprays,  8d 

Or  in  Sets  of  Seven  Books,  4s.  6d. 

ENGINEER  AND  MACHINIST  DRAWING-BOOK,  16  Parts, 

71  Plates.     Folio,  £1  12s.  ;  mounted,  ^3  4s. 

EXAMINATION  PAPERS  FOR  SCIENCE  SCHOOLS  AND 

CLASSES.     Published  Annually,  6d.     (Postage,  2d.) 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATIVE  ART.     Folio,  sewed,  is. 
SCIENCE  DIRECTORY.     121110,  sewed,  6d.     (Postage,  3d.) 
ART    DIRECTORY.     i2mo,  sewed,  is.     (Postage,  3d.) 
DIAGRAM    OF    THE    COLOURS  OF   THE   SPECTRUM, 

with  Explanatory  Letterpress,  on  roller,  ios.  6d. 


COPIES   FOR   OUTLINE   DRAWING: 

DYCE'S  ELEMENTARY  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  50  Selected  Plates, 
mounted  back  and  front,  18s. ;  unmounted,  sewed,  5s. 

WEITBRICHT'S  OUTLINES  OF  ORNAMENT,  reproduced  by  Herman,  12 
Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  8s.  6d.;  unmounted,  2s. 

MORGHEN'S  OUTLINES  OF  THE  HUMAN  FIGURE  reproduced  by  Herman, 
20  Plates,  mounted  back  and  front,  15s.;  unmounted,  3s.  4d. 

ONE  SET  OF  FOUR  PLATES,  Outlines  of  Tarsia,  from  Gruner,  mounted,  3s.  6d.; 
unmounted,  7d. 

ALBERTO  LLPS  FOLIAGE,  one  set  of  Four  Plates,  mounted,  3s.  6d. ;  unmounted,  sd. 

OUTLINE  OF  TRAJAN  FRIEZE,  mounted,  is. 

WALLIS'S  DRAWING-BOOK,  mounted,  8s.;  unmounted,  3s.  6d. 

OUTLINE  DRAWINGS  OF  FLOWERS,  Eight  Sheets,  mounted,  3s.  6d.;  un- 
mounted, 8d. 

COPIES   FOR   SHADED    DRAWING: 

COURSE  OF  DESIGN.    By  Ch.  Barcue  (French),  20  Selected  Sheets,  n  at  2s.,  and 

9  at  3s.  each.     £2  9s. 
RENAISSANCE  ROSETTE,  mounted,  gA. 
SHADED  ORNAMENT,  mounted,  is.  2d. 
PART  OF  A  PILASTER  FROM  THE  ALTAR  OF  ST.  BIAGIO  AT  PISA 

mounted,  2s.;  unmounted,  is. 
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COPIES    FOR    SHADED   DRAWING— Continued— 
GOTHIC  PATERA,  mounted,  is. 

RENAISSANCE    SCROLL,  Tomb  in  S.  M.  Dei  Fran,  Venice,  mounted,  is.  4d. 
MOULDING  OF  SCULPTURED   FOLIAGE,   decorated,  mounted,  is.  4d. 
ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES.     By  J.  B.  Tripon.     20  Plates,  £2. 
MECHANICAL  STUDIES.    By  J.  B.  Tripon.     iSs.  per  dozen. 
FOLIATED  SCROLL  FROM  THE  VATICAN,  unmounted,  sd.;  mounted,  is.  3d. 
TWELVE    HEADS    after    Holbein,  selected  from  his  drawings   in   Her   Majesty's 

Collection  at  Windsor.     Reproduced  in  Autotype.     Half-imperial,  36s. 
LESSONS   IN   SEPIA,   os.  per  dozen,  or  is.  each. 
SMALL  SEPIA  DRAWING  COPIES,  gs.  per  dozen,  or  is.  each. 

COLOURED   EXAMPLES: 

A  SMALL  DIAGRAM  OF  COLOUR,  mounted,  is.  6d.;  unmounted,  gd. 

TWO  PLATES  OF  ELEMENTARY  DESIGN,  unmounted,  is.;  mounted,  3s.  od. 

PETUNIA,  mounted,  3s.  gd. ;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

PELARGONIUM,  mounted,  3s.  od. ;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

CAMELLIA,  mounted,  3s.  gd.  ;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

NASTURTIUM,  mounted,  3s.  gd.;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

OLEANDER,  mounted,  3s.  gd. ;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

TORRENIA  ASIATICA.     Mounted,  3s.  gd.;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

PYNE'S   LANDSCAPES    IN    CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHY  (6),    each,   mounted, 

7s.  6d.  ;  or  the  set,  £2  5s. 
COTMAN'S  PENCIL  LANDSCAPES  (set  of  g),  mounted,  15s. 

SEPIA  DRAWINGS  (set  of  5),  mounted,  £1. 
ALLONGE'S  LANDSCAPES  IN  CHARCOAL  (6),  at  4s.  each,  or  the  set,  £1  4s. 
4017.  BOUQUET  OF  FLOWERS,  LARGE  ROSES,  &c,  4s.  6d. 
4oi8.  „  „  ROSES  AND  HEARTSEASE,  3s.  6d. 

4oig.  „  „  SMALL  CAMELLIAS,  3s.  6d. 

4020.  „  „  POPPIES,  &c,  3s.  6d. 

4o3g.  „  „  CHRYSANTHEMUMS,  4s.  6d. 

4o4o.  ,,  „  LARGE  CAMELLIAS,  4s.  6d. 

4o77.  „  „  LILAC  AND  GERANIUM,  3s.  6d. 

4o8o.  „  „  CAMELLIA  AND  ROSE,  3s.  6d. 

4082.  „  „  LARGE  DAHLIAS,  4s.  6d. 

4083.  „  „  ROSES  AND  LILIES,  4s.  6d. 

4ogo.  „  „  ROSES  AND  SWEET  PEAS,  3s.  6d. 

4og4.  „  „  LARGE  ROSES  AND  HEARTSEASE,  4s. 

4180.  „  „  LARGE  BOUQUET  OF  LILAC,  6s.  6d. 

4igo.  „  „  DAHLIAS  AND  FUCHSIAS,  6s.  6d. 

SOLID    MODELS,  &c. : 

*Box  of  Models,  £1  4s. 

A  Stand  with  a  universal  joint,  to  show  the  solid  models,  &c,  £1  18s. 
*One  wire  quadrangle,  with  a  circle  and  cross  within  it,  and  one  straight  wire.    One  solid 
cube.      One  skeleton  wire  cube.      One  sphere.     One  cone.     One  cylinder.     One 
hexagonal  prism.     £2  2s. 
Skeleton  cube  in  wood,  3s.  6d. 
18-inch  skeleton  cube  in  wood,  12s. 
*Three  objects  oijbrm  in  Pottery  : 
Indian  Jar,     ") 
Celadon  Jar,  >  18s.  6d. 
Bottle,    '        ) 
*Five  selected  Vases  in  Majolica  Ware,  £2  us. 
*Three  selected  Vases  in  Earthenware,  18s. 

Imperial  Deal  Frames,  glazed,  without  sunk  rings,  10s. 
*Davidson's  Smaller  Solid  Models,  in  Box,  £2,  containing — 


2  Square  Slabs. 

g  Oblong  Blocks  (steps). 

2  Cubes. 

4  Square  Blocks. 


Octagon  Prism. 
Cylinder. 
Cone. 
Jointed  Cross. 


Triangular  Prism. 
Pyramid,  Equilateral. 
Pyramid,  Isosceles. 
Square  Block. 
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SOLID  MODELS,  &c— Continued— 

*Davidson's  Advanced  Drawing  Models  (10  models),  £g. — The  following  is  a  brief  de- 
scription of  the  models  : — An  Obelisk — composed  of  2  Octagonal  Slabs,  26  and  20 
inches  across,  and  each  3  inches  high  ;  1  Cube,  12  inches  edge  ;  1  Monolith  (form- 
ing the  body  of  the  obelisk),  3  feet  high  ;  1  Pyramid,  6  inches  base  ;  the  complete 
object  Is  thus  nearly  5  feet  high.  A  Market  Cross — composed  of  3  Slabs,  24,  18, 
and  12  inches  across,  and  each  3  inches  high  ;  1  Upright,  3  feet  high  ;  2  Cross  Arms,  \ 
united  by  portise  and  tenon  joints  ;  complete  height,  3  feet  9  inches.  A  Step- 
Ladder,  23  inches  high.  A  Kitchen  Table,  14^  inches  high.  A  Chair  to  corre- 
spond. A  Four-legged  Stool,  with  projecting  top  and  cross  rails,  height  14  inches^ 
A  Tub,  with  handles  and  projecting  hpops,  and  the  divisions  between  the  staves 
plainly  marked.  A  strong  Trestle,  18  inches  high.  A  Hollow  Cvlinder,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  12  inches  long,  divided  lengthwise.  A  Hollow  Sphere,  9  inches 
in  diameter,  divided  into  semi-spheres,  one  of  which  is  again  divided  into  quarters  ; 
the  semi-sphere,  when  placed  on  the  cylinder,  gives  the  form  and  principles  of 
shading  a  Dome,  whilst  one  of  the  quarters  placed  on  half  the  cylinder  forms  a 
Niche.  % 

^Davidson's  Apparatus  for  Teaching  Practical  Geometry  (22  models),  £5. 
*Binn's  Models  for  illustrating  the  elementary  principles  of  orthographic  projection  as 
applied  to  mechanical  drawing,  in  box,  £1  10s. 

Miller's  Class  Drawing  Models. — These  Models  are  particularly  adapted  for  teaching 
large  classes  ;  the  stand  is  very  strong,  and  the  universal  joint  will  hold  the 
Models  in  any  position.  Wood  Models  :  Square  Prism,  12  inches  side,  18  inches 
high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  14  inches  side,  18  inches  high ;  Cube,  14  inches  side  ; 
Cylinder,  13  inches  diameter,  16  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Pyramid,  14  inches 
diameter,  11%  inches  side  :  Square  Pyramid,  14  inches  side,  22^  inches  side  ; 
Cone,  13  inches  diameter,  22^  inches  side  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  solid  wood 
iJi  inch  square  ;  Intersecting  Circles,  19  inches  solid  wood  2%  bjfc-iK  incfies. 
Wire  Models:  Triangular  Prism,  17  inches  side,  22  inches  high;  Square  Prism, 
14  inches  side,  20  inches  high  ;  Hexagonal  Prism,  16  inches  diameter,  21  inches 
high  ;  Cylinder,  14  inches  diameter,  21  inches  high  ;  Hexagon  Py^mid,  18  inches 
diameter,  24  inches  high  ;  Square  Pyramid,  17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  ^one, 
17  inches  side,  24  inches  high  ;  Skeleton  Cube,  19  inches  side  ;  Intersecting  Circles, 
■  19  inches  side  ;  Plain  Circle,  19  inches  side  ;  Plain  Square,  19  inches  side.  Table, 
27  inches  by  21^  inches.     Stand.     The  Set  complete,  .£14  13s. 

Vulcanite  set  square,  5s. 

Large  compasses  with  chalk -holder,  5s. 
*Slip,  two  set  squares  and  "7"  square,  5s. 

'  Parkes's  case  of  instruments,  containing  6-inch  compasses  with  pen  and  pencil  leg,  5s. 
^Prize  instrument  case,  with  6-inch  compasses,  pen  and  pencil  leg,  2  small  compasses, 
pen  and  scale,  18s. 

6-inch  compasses  with  shifting  pen  and  point,  4s.  6d. 

Small  compass  in  case,  is. 

*  Models,  &c,  entered  as  sets,  cannot  be  supplied  singly. 

LARGE    DIAGRAMS. 

ASTRONOMICAL  : 

TWELVE  SHEETS.     Prepared  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  by  John 
<  Drew,  Ph.  Dr.,  F.R.S.A.    £2  8s.;  on  rollers  and  varnished,  £4.  4s. 

BOTANICAL  : 

NINE  SHEETS.  Illustrating  a  Practical  Method  of  Teaching  Botany.  By  Professor 
Henslow,  F.L.S.     £2.;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  and  varnished,  £3  3s. 

CLASS.  DIVISION-.  SECTION.  DIAGRAM. 

C  j'Thalamifloral  ..         ..        1 

Dicotyledon  ..         . .     Angiospermous        ..      gggtal      ..         ..    2  &  3 

/  \  Incomplete      . .         . .  5 

V  Gymnospermous  . .         . .          . .         . .         . .  6 

( Petaloid        . .  . .    f  Superior           . .         . .  7 

Monocotyledons       ..<  (Inferior 8 

(  Glumaceous . .  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .  9 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  NATURAL  ORDERS  OF  THE 
VEGETABLE  KINGDOM.  By  Professor  Oliver,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  70  Imperial 
sheets,  containing  examples  of  dried  Plants,  representing  the  different  Orders. 
,£5  5s.  the  set. 

Catalogue  and  Index  to  Oliver's  Diagrams,  is. 
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BUILDING   CONSTRUCTION  : 

TEN  SHEETS.  By  William  J.  Glenn  y,  Professor  of  Drawing,  King's  College. 
In  sets,  £1   is. 

LAXTON'S    EXAMPLES    OF     BUILDTNG     CONSTRUCTION    IN     TWO 

DIVISIONS,  containing  32  Imperial  Plates,  20s.  'X 

BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION,  n  Sheets. 
Mounted,  5s.  6d.;  unmounted,  2s.  gd. 

GEOLOGICAL: 

DIAGRAM  OF  BRITISH  STRATA.  By  H.  W.  Bristow,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.  A 
Sheet,  4s.;  mounted  on  roller  ayd  varnished,  7s.  6d. 

MECHANICAL  : 

DIAGRAMS   OF    THE    MECHANICAL    POWERS,    AND    THEIR    APPLI- 
CATIONS   IN    MACHINERY    AND    THE    ARTS     GENERALLY.       By 
Dr.  John  Anderson. 
This  Series  consists  of  8    Diagrams,   highly  coloured   on   stoift   paper,   3  feet 
6  inches  by  2  feet  6  inches,  price  ,£1  per  set  ;  mounted  on  rollers,  £2. 
*        DIAGRAMS   OF  THfi   STEAM-ENGINE.     By  Professor  Goodeve  and  Professor 
Shelley.    Stout  paper,  40  inches  by  27  inches,  highly  coloured. 

The  price  per  set  of  41  Diagrams  (52 l/.  Sheets),  £6  6s. ;  varnished  and  mounted 
on  rollers,  £11  us. 

EXAMPLES   OF^  MACHINE    DETAILS.     A   Series  of  16   Coloured  Diagrams. 
,  By  Professor  Unwin.     £2  2s.  ;  mounted  on  rollers  and  varnished,  .£3  14s. 

SELECTED  EXAMPLES  OF  MACHINES,  OF  IRON  AND  WOOD  (French). 

By  Stanislas  Pettit.     60  Sheets,  ,£3  5s.;  13s.  per  dozen. 
BUSBRIDGE'S  DRAWINGS  OF  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  (50).  Mounted, 

25s.;  unmounted,  us. 
LESSONS  IN   MECHANICAL   DRAWING.      By  Stanislas  Pettit.     is.  per 

dozen  ;  also  larger  Sheets,  being  more  advanced  copies,  2s.  per  dozen. 
LESSONS  IN  ARCHITECTURAL  DRAWING.  By  Stanislas  Pettit.    is.  per 

dozen  ;  also  larger  Sheets,  being  more  advanced  copies,  2s.  per  dozen. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  : 

ELEVEN  SHEETS.  Illustrating  Human  Physiology,  Life  size  and  Coloured  from 
Nature.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c. 
Each  Sheet,  12s.  6d.     On  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1  is. 

1.  THE  SKELETON  AND  LIGAMENTS. 

2.  THE  MUSCLES,  JOINTS,  AND  ANIMAL  MECHANICS. 

3.  THE  VISCERA  IN  POSITION.-THE  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

4.  THE  ORGANS  OF  CIRCULATION. 

5.  THE  LYMPHATICS  OR  ABSORBENTS. 
6    THE  ORGANS  OF  DIGESTION. 

7.  THE  BRAIN  AND  NERVES.— THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  VOICE. 

8.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES,  Plate  1. 

9.  THE  ORGANS  OF  THE  SENSES,  Plate  2. 

10.  THE    MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    TEXTURES    AND 

ORGANS,  Plate  1. 
n.  THE    MICROSCOPIC    STRUCTURE    OF    THE    TEXTURES    AND 

ORGANS,  Plate  2.    

HUMAN    BODY,    LIFE    SIZE.     By  John  Marshall,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S. 


5.  THE  SKELETON,  Side  View. 

6.  THE  MUSCLES,  Side  View. 

7.  THE     FEMALE     SKELETON, 

Front  View. 


1.  THE  SKELETON,  Front  View. 

2.  THE  MUSCLES,  Front  View. 

3.  THE  SKELETON,  Back  View. 

4.  THE  MUSCLES,  Back  View. 

Each  Sheet,  12s.  6d.  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £1   is. 
Explanatory  Key,  is. 

ZOOLOGICAL  : 

TEN  SHEETS.    Illustrating  the  Classification  of  Animals.    By  Robert  Patterson, 

£2  ;  on  canvas  and  rollers,  varnished,  £3  10s. 
The  same,  reduced  in  size  on  Royal  paper,  in  9  Sheets,  uncoloured,  12s. 
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THE    FORTNIGHTLY    REVIEW. 


Edited   by  JOHN    MORLEY. 


'""THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  is  published  on  the  1st  of 

every  month  (the  issue  on  the  15th  being  suspended),  and  a  Volume  is 
completed  every  Six  Months. 

The  following  are  among  the  Contributors : — 


SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 
PROFESSOR  BAIN. 
PROFESSOR  BEESLY. 
DR.  BRIDGES. 

HON.  GEORGE  C.  BRODRICK. 
SIR  GEORGE  CAMPBELL,  M.P. 
J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 
PROFESSOR  CLIFFORD,  F.R.S. 
PROFESSOR  SIDNEY  COLVIN. 
MONTAGUE  COOKSO^T,  Q.C. 
L.  H.  COURTNEY,  M.P. 
G.  H.  DARWIN. 
F.  W.  FARRAR. 
PROFESSOR  FAWCETT,  M.P. 
EDWARD  A.  FREEMAN. 
MRS.  GARRET-ANDERSON. 
M.  E.  GRANT-DUFF,  M.P. 
THOMAS  HARE. 
F.  HARRISON. 
LORD  HOUGHTON. 
PROFESSOR  HUXLEY. 
PROFESSOR  JEVONS. 
EMILE  DE  LAVELEYE. 
T.  E.  CLIFFE  LESLIE. 
GEORGE  HENRY  LEWES. 
RIGHT  HON.  R.  LOWE,  M.P. 

&c.  &c. 

The  Fortnightly  Review 


SIR  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  M.P. 

LORD  LYTTON. 

SIR  H.  S.  MAINE. 

DR.  MAUDSLEY. 

PROFESSOR  MAX  MULLER. 

PROFESSOR  HENRY  MORLEY. 

G.  OSBORNE  MORGAN,  Q.C,  M.P. 

WILLIAM  MORRIS. 

F.  W.  NEWMAN. 

W.  G.  PALGRAVE. 

WALTER  H.  PATER. 

RT.  HON.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  M.P. 

DANTE  GABRIEL  ROSSETTI. 

HERBERT  SPENCER. 

HON.  E.  L.  STANLEY. 

SIR  J.  FITZJAMES  STEPHEN,  Q.C. 

LESLIE  STEPHEN. 

J.  HUTCHISON  STIRLING. 

A.  C.  SWINBURNE. 

DR.  VON  SYBEL. 

J.  A.  SYMONDS. 

W.  T.  THORNTON. 

HON.  LIONEL  A.  TOLLEMACHE. 

ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 

PROFESSOR  TYNDALL. 

THE  EDITOR. 
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